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leadership abilities needed by today's school administrators. Besides 
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administrators must be able to communicate in today's more open, 
sharing organization; build coalitions of community groups; make 
meetings more productive; and manage time, stress, and conflict more 
effectively. Concerned about integrating theory with practice, the 
book offers many practical suggestions for using the information 
presented. Accompanying each chapter are extensive bibliographical 
references that appear at the end of the volume. (MLH) 
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S 

wchool leadership has long been a priority topic for publications of the ERIC 
aearinghouse on Educational Management. We published the first edition of this 
handbook in 198 1 after many principals, superintendents, and other administra- 
tors cmununicated to us their need for practical inf onnation that would help them 
to be more effective leaders of their school s. The response to that handbook, which 
synthesized research fmdings and current practices on twelve topics, convinced 
us diat die book was on target i n meeting that need. Many administrators have told 
us they consult the handbook regularly, and the book also has been widely used as 
a text in the preservice and inscrvice training of school leaders throughout the 
country. 

The change in subtitles— from "Handbook for Survival" to "Handbook 
for Excellence" — reflects a shift in the priorities and challenges facing school 
leaders from the early to the late 1980s, as Edwin M. Bridges explains in his 
foretvord. 

Of the fifteen chapters in this second edition, four are new. The chs^ter 
on "Training and Selecting School Leaden" is a timely addition in view of the 
anticipated retirement, during the next decade, of about one-half of ail U.S. school 
principals. New chapters on "Leading the Instructional Program" and "Leading 
the Instructional SiafT' fill a gap in the original volume, which did not address 
instructional leadership. Finally, the chapter on "Building Coalitions" speaks tc 
the challenge all school leaders face of aggressively seeking their communities' 
support for education 

The other eleven ch^ters have been revised and, in the process,expandec: 
to address some new findings or issues that have come into prominence since the 
first volume went to press in 1 98 1 . Consequently, these eleven chapters and then 
ac :;ompany ing bibliogr^hies are somewhat longer than their original versions. 
Several chapters that feature case studies of school or district practices rely on both 
written sources and interviews of practitioners. In such cases, f ollowup interviews 
were conducted to bring the reports up to date . One chapter in the original volume 
"Solving Problems," was cmiitted from this edition. 

This book exemplifies the particular philosophy of information analy- 
sis that has guided the publications program of the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Educational Management for more than two decades. Two key elements of that 
philosophy are practicality and readability. 
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In our view, the summary or analysis of research findings should not be 
an end in itself. Rather, keeping in m*nd that our main audience is school princi- 
pals and superintendents, we have sought to point out thepractical implications of 
the research findings — what they mean for the operation of schools and the day- 
to-day interactions of school leaders with other admi nistrators, teachers, students, 
and the public. Hence, all the chaptersinthis volume include sections that spell out 
implications, recommendations,orguidelinesforputtingknowledgeintopractice. 
Adding to the book's practical focus are many examples or case studies of actual 
school programs or school leaders at work. 

No matter how practical a book's content might be for school leaders, 
they will not find it useful if the prose is inaccessible. Again with our readers in 
mind, we have selected authors who write with clarity and precision. Each chap- 
ter is a simple yet detailed exposition of ideas and evidence on the topic, free of 
jargon and technical data. So as not to slow down the reader with a multitude of 
dates and page numbers, intext references to published materials cite only the 
authors ' names. For those readers who want to explore a topic further, each chap- 
ter's ample bibliography is an ideal starting place. 

Each edition of this book has been critically reviewed by a scholar with 
expertise in the subject area. The contribution of Thomas J. Sergiovanni, who 
reviewed and wrote the foreword to the first edition, is still evident in this second 
edition. As a result of his comments, the book's concept of leadership is broader 
and better articulated than it would have been otherwise. 

Edwin M. Bridges, whose foreword graces th isedition, provided a fresh 
and comprehensive critique that strengthened each chapter's focus. We are deeply 
grateful to Professor Bridges for his energy in undertaking this project. 

The ch£q)ters' authors are research analysts and writers with a special 
interest in education who were commissioned by the Clearinghouse. When an 
original chapter was updated by another writer or writers, all the authors' names 
appear. Appreciation is due all the authors for their skill in oiganizing and bring- 
ing clarity to the volumes of information that attended their topics. 

We also thank George Beltran of the University of Oregon Publications 
Office for the book 's design. Donna Atto and other Clearinghouse staff members 
for their keyboarding of the text, Deborah Drost for her proofreading, Linda 
Lumsden for editing several of the chapters, and Lumsden and Karen Smith for 
their expert layout of each page on Ventura Publisher. 
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The context for schools undergoes continual transformation. In the seventies and 
early eighties, tne schools were in a state of organizational decline. Enrollments 
were falling, taxpayers were rebelling, parents wer^ expressing dissatisfaction 
with the quality of public education, and administrators were facing the need to 
reduce expenditures and to lay off teachers. 

As we enter the last decade of the twentieth century, there are signs that 
the decline is slowing and the climate for schools is becoming much more posi- 
tive. During the most recent Presidential campaign, both candidates, when they 
weren 't attacking one another, professed to be "canl-carry ing" supporters of public 
education. Schools, though still not adequately funded, are receiving more finan- 
cial resources than was the case a few years ago. Enrollments are expanding, 
especially at the elementary level, and this expansion will be felt in high schools 
by the midnineties. For the first time in more than a decade teacher salaries arc 
increasing faster than the rate of inflation. 

Although the climate for public education is more positive, the chang- 
ing context also poses a new set of challenges. Over the next few years, nearly one- 
half of the current teaching force will need to be replaced, and the supply of teach- 
ers is projected to fall short of the demand. Enrollments will expand by 20 percent; 
moreover, the student population will become increasingly diverge. In the near 
future, the public schools will be composed largely of minorities and a rising 
number of students who come from limited-English-speaking, poverty, single- 
parent, and transitional households. 

School leaders, especially principals, will play a major role in determin- 
ing how effectively the public schools are able to respond to these challenges. To 
meet these challenges successfully, principals necessarily must switch intellec- 
tual gears; they must attend to issues of excellence, not survival. The editors of this 
book. School Leadership: Handbookfor Excellence, have anticipated this need and 
provided a valuable resource for those who are interested in preparing themselves 
to meet the challenges that lie ahead. 

The essence of leadership is achieving results through people. Under- 
standably, this book emphasizes these two aspects of leadership and provides the 
reader with informative and insightful treatments of a broad array of issues related 
to this important topic. If a leader is to accompl ish results through others, he or she 
mustbe able toselect teachers whocan stand and deliver, to adopt leadership styles 
and practices that capitalize on the talents and skills the new teachers bring to their 
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loles: to create organizational conditions under which people are motivated to do 
their best; to mobilize the resources and the support that they need in order to 
perform; and to make constructive use of the conflict that inevitably arises when 
people work together. These interrelated issues of school leadership are the very 
ones that the editors of this book have elected to underscore. 

When discussing each of these issues, the authors provide a balanced 
perspective. They do not attempt to sell you on a particular way of thinking about 
an issue. Rather, the authors present the alternatives and the theory, research, and 
practical wisdom that speak to the soundness of these various options. They also 
recognize that there is a creative side of leadership where the leaders must assess 
the situation that they face and decide how to act in light of what they know about 
the particular situation and the relevant theory, research, and practical wisdom. 
There are no recipes to be found in this book, and rightfully sogi ven the complexi- 
ties inherent in being a school leader. 

This book ic also highly readable. Both the editors and the authors have 
striven to provide numerous examples of what a theory or a concept looks like in 
actual practice and to offer suggestions for translating theory and research into 
practice. Although I was familiar with much of the literature that formed the basis 
for the discussion of the various leadership issues that they treated, I found that their 
syntheses surfaced new questions and new insights. For school leaders or aspir- 
ing leaders who are unfamiliar with much of this literature, I am confi dent that this 
book w ill become a valued resource, one to which they will turn and return as they 
confront the timely and timeless issues which this book addresses. 



Edwin M. Bridges 

Professor of Education 

and Director, Prospective Principals' Program 
Stanford University 
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Introduction 

Leadership for Excellence 



"Leadership" is a word on everyone's lips. The young attack it and 
the old grow wistful for it. Parents have lost it and police seek it. 
Experts claim it and artists spurn it, while scholars want it. Philoso- 
phers reconcile it (as authority) with liberty and theologians demon- 
strate its compatibility with conscience. If bureaucrats pretend they 
have it, politicians wish they did. Everybody agrees there is less of 
it than there used to be. 



Everyone knows how necessary and important leadership is. Why do 
some companies, teams, and schools succeed when others fail? The credit or 
blame most often goes to the manager, coach, or principal. After interviewing 
sixty corporate and thirty public-sector leaders, Bennis and Nanus concluded, 
"The factor that empowers the work force and ultimately determines which 
organizations succeed or fail is the leadership of those organizations." 

But why is so little known about a subject that is on everyone's mind 
so much of the time? Certainly one reason leadership remains an elusive topic 
is the difficulty of agreeing on what it is. So an appropriate way tobegin this book 
on school leadership is to present several definitions of leadership, including the 
one on which we, the editors, agree. 

Literally hundreds of definitions of leadership have b^en offered. 
Some emphasize change or moving forward (implicit in the verb "to lead"), such 
as James Lipham's definition of leadership as "that behavior of an individual 
which initiates a new structure in interaction within a social system." 

Other definitions see the leader as a facilitator or helper, such as this 
from Charles Bird: "Ideally, leadership is a form of mutual cooperation through 
which the superior skili of a person enables the led to attain ends or satisfy 
motives." Other definitions differentiate between management and leadership. 
Carl Welte dtfxntdmanagement as the "mental and physical effort to coordinate 
diverse activities to achieve desired results" and included in this process 
"planning, organizing, staffing, directing, and controlling." In contrast, he saw 
leadership as "natural and learned ability, skill, and personal characteristics to 
conduct interpersonal relations which influence people to take desired actions." 
In simpler terms, John Pejza expresses the difference as follows: "You lead 
people; you manage things." 

This emphasis on personal relations occurs in many definitions of 
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leadership. Fred Fiedler, Martin Chemers, and Linda Mahar have noted that 
leadership includes "the ability to counsel, manage conflict, inspire loyalty, and 
imbue subordinates with a desire to remain on the job." Speaking more plain- 
ly, former President Harry Truman said, "My definition of a leader in a free 
country is a man who can persuade people to do what they don*t want to do, or 
do what they're too lazy to do, and like it." 

One of the best definitions of leadership was suggested by George 
Terry, who called it "the activity of influencing people to strive willingly for 
group goals." This is the definition of leadership on which this book is based. 
The purpose of the book is to suggest the knowledge, structure, and skills neces- 
sary for a leader to inspire all members of the school community to work 
together toward the goal of an excellent education for all. 

Another, simpler and yet somehow more elegant way of putting the 
same definition was offered by Scott Thomson, executive director of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals: "Leadership is best defined 
as 'getting thejob done through people*." This definition means that two things 
are necessary for effective leadership: accomplishment (getting the job done) 
and influencing others (through people). These two are intertwined. An ability 
to get things done makes leaders more influential. 

A study by James Balderson revealed that teachers were influenced 
most by principals who had "expert power," a term that simply means com- 
petence. These teachers were not influenced by the principal *s power to punish, 
by his or her status or position, or even by the power to reward. They were in- 
fluenced by their perception that the principal was an expert, was competent, 
could get the job done. The goal of this book is to give school administrators 
more "expert power" by helping them become more competent at what they do. 
And a theme that recurs in many chapters of this book is that the leader*s com- 
petence is most clearly manifest in the ability to empower and inspire others. 

Leadership for a Purpose 

At this point we must ask some important questions: Influence for 
what? Leadership to what? School administrators who are concerned only 
about the monthly paycheck or even personal job satisfaction are not true educa- 
tional leaders because they have lost sight of the true goals of education. 
Thomas Sergiovanni reminds us of this when he says, "Leadership skills are 
important, but they cannot bring genuine leadership if the leader does not have 
a » ise of purpose and direction." Of course, those who want only money or a 
"fun job" do not become educational leaders. Those who do become educa- 
tional leaders care about something else — educational excellence, which is the 
"purpose and direction" of which Sergiovanni speaks. 

Yet there is a great deal of disagreement about what "educational ex- 
cellence" is. The goals of education have been debated since ancient times and 
will continue to be debated by every generation to come. It is not the purpose 
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of this book to address what those goals ought to be* rather, we are here con- 
cerned with leadership as one of the key means to achieve them. Lest we be- 
come ensnared by utilitarianism, however, we do well to heed Sergiovanni*s 
warning that such goals must not be forgotten. 

Indeed, no leader can succeed without a clear notion of where he or 
she is going. As Bennis and Nanus put it. 

The absence or ineffectiveness of leadership implies the absence of 
vision, a dreamless society, and this will result, at best^ in the main- 
tenance of the status quo or, at worst, m the disintegration of our 
society because of lack of purpose and cohesion. 

Successful school leaders, say David Dwyer and his colleagues, have 
an "overarching vision" of the kinds of schools they want to help create, and 
they formulate their routine daily activities and interactions with teachers, stu- 
dents, and communities with that vision in mind. Communicating the purpose 
and the mission of the school, through both words and actions, is one of the 
most important tasks of a school leader. 

Linda Sheive and Marian Schoenheit liken the leader's vision of an 
excellent school to a physician's "understanding of the healthy, welNfunction- 
ing body." On the basis of this vision or "template" of what a healthy school 
looks like, the leader looks for any evidence of a malady in the organization and 
then conceives of a prescription to remedy the situation. We hope that this book 
will help many a school leader both in forming a vision of a healthy school and 
in searching for an appropriate prescription when improvement becomes neces- 
sary. 

Leadership and Effective Schoois 

Another way to express the goal of educational leadership is "effec- 
tive schools." Like educational excellence, this term can be defined in many 
ways; but no matter how it is defined, research has revealed that good leader- 
ship is important to achieve it. In response to those who see principals and su- 
perintendents as mere functionaries or facilitators has come research to show 
that school leaders have great effects on schools, that it very much matters wha* 
school leaders do, who they are, and how they operate. 

Gilbert Austin, after reviewing studies ot school effectiveness in New 
Yoik, Pennsylvania, E>elaware, and Maryland, summarized the factors that dis- 
tinguish effective schools from others. The first four factors in his list reveal 
the importance of the role of principal. 

• Strong principal leadership (for example, schools "being 
run" for a purpose rather than "running" from force of 
habit); 

• Strong principal part' .ipation in the classroom instruction- 
al program and in actual teaching; 

• Higher expectations on the part of the principal for student 
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and teacher performance advancement; 
• Principals felt that they had more control over the function- 
ing of the school, the curriculum and program, and their 
staff. 

This evidence suggests that principals can and do have influence over 
what happens in schools and that this influence has real and measurable effects. 
Again, we point out that this kind of influence is precisely what we mean by 
leadership in this book. 

James Lipham and John Daresh reviewed a number of studies done on 
individually guided elementary (IGE) schools and discovered principles that 
can be extended not only to other innovative schools but to all types of schools. 
One study found that "instrumental, supportive, and participative leadership" 
on the part of the principal was related to an effective instructional program. 
Another found that the leadership behavior of the principal (in particular "work 
facilitation, support interaction facilitation, and goal emphasis") increased job 
satisfaction in the school. Clearly, the principal's behavior does make a dif- 
ference. 

Ronald Edmonds, too, reviewed studies done on effective schools and 
found leadership to be a key factor. In his summary of the "indispensible 
characteristics" of effective schools, he listed as first "strong administrative 
leadership without which the disparate elements of good schooling can be 
neither brought together nor kept together." He saw leadership as not only im- 
portant, but the most important factor in school effectiveness. 

This emphasis on the importance of the role of the school administrator 
is not new. In 1971, Keith Goldhammer and his colleagues looked at the dif- 
ferences between outstanding schools (called "beacons of brilliance") and ex- 
tremely poor schools ( called "potlioles of pestilence"). 

In the "beacons of brilliance," the principals are charismatic leaders; 
they seem to instill enthusiasm in their teachers. The teaching staffs 
seem to be working as teams because their morale was high, their 
services extend beyond normal expectations. Teachers and prin- 
cipals, along with parents, constantly appraise the effeaiveness of 
the schools in an attempt to devise new programs and strategies to 
overcome deficiencies. Programs of study are adaptable and em- 
phasis in the instructional program is placed on children*s needs. 
Principals are confident they can provide relevant, purposeful learn- 
ing without having to lean on traditional crutches. 

The "potholes of pestilence" were just the opposite, the result, these 
authors maintain, of weak leadership and official neglect. 

Perhaps this report from the Senate Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tion Opportunity says it best: 

In many ways the school principal is the most important and influen- 
tial individual in any school. He is the person responsible for all of 
the activities that occur in and around the school building. It is his 
leadership that sets the tone of the school, the climate for learning, 
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ihc level of professionalism and morale of teachers and the degree of 
concern for what students may or may not become. He is the main 
link between the school and the community and the way he performs 
in that capacity largely determines the attitudes of students and 
parents about the school. If a school is a vibrant, innovative, child- 
centered place; if it has a reputation fcM* excellence in teaching; if 
students arc performing to the best of their ability one can almost 
always point to the principalis leadership as the key to success. 



How This Book Was Written 

The purpose of this book is not to present new views or the authors* 
views of leadership. The authors of these ch£^ters have attempted instead to 
suimnarize and explain a large body of literature with which educational leaders 
want and need to be familiar. Although readers are encouraged to refer to the 
original sources cited in the bibliographies, a perusal of them makes it apparent 
that no busy administrator or student has time to read all these books and articles. 
Nevertheless, the sources are important and contain many ideas useful to 
administrators. To make these important works easily accessible, we have tried 
to present the best ideas briefly and succinctly. This technique of distilling the 
most useful and important ideas is called ^^information analysis.** 

The authors of this book are more than mere "translators** of informa- 
tion and ideas, however. As well as analyzing information, they also attempt to 
synthesize information, to show how theories and ideas are connected, to resolve 
conflicting views. 

Perhaps the most important kind of information synthesis in this book 
is the integration of theory and practice. Many books have been written on 
leadership theories and almost as many concern the "how to** of leadership 
practice. Practitioners complain that the theoretical writing is not useful in their 
everyday work, and researchers and theoreticians look askance at "practical** 
works whose ideas and suggestions are not empirically validated. Practitioners 
perceive that researchers and theoreticians are too isolated fiom the real 
problems of schools, that theories validated in laboratory settings may disinte- 
grate in actual classrooms. Researchers and theoreticians argue that recommen- 
dations that are validated by only the experience of one administrator or one 
school are much too subjective to be useful to others. 

Few books try to integrate these two conflicting views. This book tries 
to present the most useful aspects of theory along with the most thoughtful 
recommendations for action. A synthesis of the two, especially in areas where 
findings agree, can avoid many of the problems inherent in each single approach. 

As well as presenting theories gleaned from educational literature and 
suggesting practices that might be derived from these theories, the book 
also contains ideas from practitioners within the field. These ideas are taken 
not only from written works, but, in many chapters, from interviews with ad- 
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mini«trators who are struggling with actual problems in schools. 

Overview 

This volume looks at leadership from three perspectives: the person, 
the structure, and the skills. Chapters focusing on the person who holds a leader- 
ship position provide something of a theoretical background. These chapters 
answer the questions. Who is today's educational leader? What makes an ef- 
fective leader different from a less effective leader? What is a leadership style 
and what is the best one to use? How are school leaders trained, and what are 
the best methods for hiring them and inducting them into their positions? What 
are the particular problems faced by women and minority educational leaders 
or would-be leaders? 

The part of the volume focusing on the srructure takes a look at the 
systems or support structures that underlie school leadership. It examines the 
balance of authority between the central office and the school site, the team ap- 
proach to management, the context for making wise decisions, and the com- 
ponents of school climate. These chapters concern structures and management 
systems that can make good educational leadership possible — or impossible. 

The chapters on leadership skills highlight the abilities needed by ad- 
ministrators to be effective leaders in education today. Foremost among those 
abilities are knowing how to lead the school's instructional program and manage 
the instructional staff. This part of the volume also looks at such knotty 
problems as how to communicate in today's more open, power-sharing 
organization, how to build coalitions of community groups for the support of 
schools, how to lead meetings more efficiently and effectively, how to manage 
time and avoid an overdose of stress, and how to manage conflict. 

This book is called a handbook because it is designed to be used as a 
reference when particular problems and concerns arise as well as to be read 
straight through. Those concerned about communication or decision-making 
or the effects of leadership styles can turn directly to the appropriate chapters 
for the information they are seeking without reading the previous chapters. It 
is a book to be sampled, to be digested slowly, and to be turned to again and 
again as leaders grow in their leadership skills and effectiveness. It is hoped 
that those charged with leading the nation's schools and those who aspire to this 
roie will find the handbook useful as a source of encouragement and practical 
counsel. 
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Chapter 1 

Portrait of a Leader 

Jo Ann Mazzarella and Tt^omas Grundy 

W 

W w hat makes a good leader? Some cynics (perhaps they are realists) might 
respond: white males oftheprotestant persuasion. Iftheselerders reside in the 
American East, they would be those whose ancestors came across on the 
Mayflower; if they live in the West, they would be those whose ancestors, brav- 
ing deprivation and death, rolled across the purple plains in covered wagons. 
In other words, a leader is someone just like me, just a little better. 

What are the qualities of a good leader? Well, a leader is trustworthy, 
loyal, courteous, kind — more of an Eagle than a Boy Scout, really. He wears 
the uniform of the slate and the times, and he wears it well. Today that means 
his hair touches his ears and maybe his collar; his suit is well cut and accen- 
tuated by a somewhat wide and not-too-loud tie; and his penny loafers (an ac- 
ceptable leftover from ivy-league collegiate days) are polished. The body 
undemeath, of course, is toned by frequent evening workouts at the gym and 
lunchtime joggings. And he is still, usually, a he and white. 

Flippant though this may seem, this portrait is fairly representative of 
the majority of leaders in U.S. society today. 

Before we attempt a more serious abstract portrait of the leader, it is 
important to remember that the leader does not exist in a vacuum, but in an en- 
vironment made up of people (subordinates and supervisors), who arc acted 
upon by historical, philosophical, religious, cultural, social influences/assump- 
tions/biases and who in tum bring these influences and pressures to bear when 
they interact with the "leaders." After all, leadership involves interaction; it is 
not simply the impersonal delegation of duties and responsibilities from 
machine to machine. No matter how objective and scientific our studies are or 
appear to be or how objective we try to be in our dealings with others, leader- 
ship remains a human activity. Hence, successful leaders must be ultimately 
aware that they are humans interacting with other humans at a given time and 
place. 

What follows, then, is at best a picture, a still life, a portrait in time of 
what we now assume to be the qualities that make up a leader in owr culture, for 
to be effective, a leader must be of this culture or at least preeminently aware 
of what makes up this culture. The effective leader must be aware of society's 
t£boos and restraints as well as its loves and indulgences. It may well be argu- 
able that a leader, to be effective, must share that belief structure. 

As the way we act tells others much about "who we are" and "where 
we come from," so does how we defme the words or terms we use. Daniel Duke 
puts it this way: "By identifying the properties associated with leadership, an 
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understanding may be gained of prevailing structures of social meaning. How 
people make sense of leadership can tell us a great deal about how they regard 
themselves, their society, and the future." We would ask you to be aware, then, 
that in our attempt to defme leadership and what makes a good leader, we will 
inevitably bring some of our own and our culture's biases and assumptions to 
bear. 

After beginning with a brief history of research on the personal charac- 
teristics of leaders, we examine fmdings on such biographical factors as intel- 
ligence, birth order, childrearing variables, and socioeconomic background, 
^lext we consider how leaders interact and communicate with people. Another 
set of fmdings deals with character qualities that distinguish effective from in- 
effective leaders; we look at leaders* goal orientations, their sense of personal 
security, and their proactivity . Finally, we outline the implications of all these 
fmdings for the selection, evaluation, and training of school leaders.. 

The Characteristics of Leaders 

What kind of people become leaders? Those of high or average intel- 
ligence? The rich or the poor? Gregarious people or the strong, silent type? 

And what kind of people make good or effective leaders? Those who 
follow the rules to the letter or those who stretch them a little? Those who are 
clearly aware of their goals or those who rely on their instincts? Secure people 
or those who are secretly insecure? 

In the early twentieth century, leadership researchers concentrated al- 
most solely on the personal traits of leaders. They studied the characteristics of 
Indian chiefs, football captains, or Girl Scout leaders and frequently came up 
with very different conclusions about leaders* characteristics. 

They often then used these conclusions to make generalizations about 
all leaders. As each study about a different kind of leader uncovered new 
characteristics, the list of characteristics grew until it was too large to be of any 
use. Critics of the "trait" approach to leadership theory pointed to the unwiel- 
dy nature of the Hst and to the widely varied characteristics to substantiate their 
claim that there are no leader traits that will hold for all leaders. As Warren 
Bennis remarked of the leaders he studied, other than demonstrating certain 
similar abilities, they were "tremendously diverse. They were tall, short, fat, 

thin They evinced no common pattern of psychological makeup or back- 

giound." 

Indeed, after years of data collection, such trait theories were largely 
abandoned m favor of situational theories of leadership based on the belief that 
there are no inherent leadership traits, just leader styles or behaviors that may 
change radically from one situation to another. "Situationists" believe that a 
person who is a leader in one sitiiation may be a follower in another. This means 
that traits useful in one situation may actually be disastrous in others. Hence, 
leaders are not bom with any particular traits that determine leadership. 
Situationists have less interest in who a leader is than in what the leader does in 
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a given situation or environment. 

It may be a bit premature, however, to throw out trait research and 
theories. If looking at a large number of trait studies oi different types of leaders 
yields some common traits or characteristics, then cur conclusions may have 
some value. That only one study shows leaders are differentiated from the fol- 
lowers by intelligence does not mean much; if twenty studies about twenty dif- 
ferent types of leaders show it, the fmdings are more convincing. 

It also makes sense to use fmdings about a particular leader to make 
generalizations about this kind of leader alone. Each kind of leader has a num- 
ber of unique characteristics Studies about Girl Scout leaders are quite valu- 
able to Girl Scout leaders — and chose of school leaders most valuable to school 
leaders. 

Recently research has turned again to leader traits and characteris- 
tics—this time to the characteristics of effective leaders. Unlike the older 
studies, which compared leaders with followers, the newer studies sought to 
find out what traits distinguish good leaders from poor leaders. To adherents 
of what could be called the "new trait theory" it very much matters who the 
leader is. These researchers have concluded that, regardless of the situation, 
some traits are characteristic of many effective leaders — or, at least, of effec- 
tive educational leaders. 

This renewed interest in the characteristics of effective leaders sug- 
gests that it may be time to look again at the eaily trait research to se . what is 
worth saving and what implications it has for present leaders. Explored in these 
pages are the most significant findings of previous trait research and the fmd- 
ings of more recent research on educational leaders in an attempt to paint a 
portrait of what an effective leader looks like. 

It is important to remember that none of this research reveals any single 
characteristic that determines leadership. Rather it suggests that there are 
^>ups or "constellations" of qualities that appear to conielate with leadership. 
No* all leaders have these traits, and not even all effective leaders have all of 
them. Many followers have many of them, and many more have a few of them. 
Yet people who have many of these characteristics do appear to have a better 
chance of being effective leaders than do those who h.Hve none. 

These pages look at several kinds of leader characteristics: inherited 
traits and those that spring from early childhood experiences; attitudes toward 
and relationships with other people; and characteristic qualities that differen- 
tiate effective from ineffective leaders. 

Readersmay want to accompany th: chapter with an imaginary check- 
list to see how they compare to this portrait of an effective leader. 

Nature and Nurture 

If leaders do have traits and characteristics that separate them from fol- 
lowers, these traits must be acquired somewhere. Some characteristics, like in- 
telligence, are believed to derive from an as yet imperfectly understood 
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combination of genetic enrlowment and early nurturing. Other characteristics, 
like case in groups and cooperativeness, are believed to spring chiefly from 
paren'al influences. Endowments like socioeconomic status come solely from 
environmental factors, the family situaHon in which the leader was bom. 

Most if not all the modem researchers stress nurturie over nature. For 
example, in their study of effective leaders. Warren Bennis and Burt Nanus 
(1985) say it is a myth that "leaders are bom, not made": 

Biographies of great leaders sometimes read as if they had entered 
the world with an extraordinary genetic endowment, that somehow 
their future leadership role was preordained. Don't believe it. The 
truth is that mdjsx capacities and competencies of leadership can be 
learned, and we are all educable, at least if the basic desire to learn 
is there and we do not suffer from serious learning disorders. Fur- 
thermore, whatever natural endowments we bring to the role of 
leadership, they can be enhanced; nurture is far more important than 
namre in determining who becomes a successful leader. 

This is not to suggest that it is easy to learn to be a leader. There is no 
simple formula, no rigorous science, no jookbook that leads inexorably to suc- 
cessful leadership. Instead it is a deeply human process, full of trial and error, 
victories and defeats, timing and happenstance, intuition and insight. Learning 
to be a leader is somewhat like learning to be a parent or a lover, your childhood 
and adolescence provide you with basic values and role models. Books can 
help you understand what's going on. but for those who are ready, most of the 
learning takes place during the experience itself. 

Other writers, too, stress the process of growing into leadership — that 
the "training" is carried out throughout adolescence and into adulthood, indeed 
into the jobs themselves. Reflecting on their studies of effective principals, Ed- 
ward Wynne and R. Bruce McPherson state: 

The values and attitudes of principals that are identified as impor- 
tant in our research are not innate traits as much as they are acquired 
perspectives. They have developed over a lifetime of complex 
socialization and contact with varied role models. Furthermore, 
they have been tested and refined in the fire of institutional life. 

In this section we explore the characteristics leaders acquire early in 
life, those they are bom with or acquire from their ear\, interactions with iheu- 
parents. Many such traits or endowments have been investigated, but only a 
few repeatedly show a significant relationship with leadership. 

Those who reject the trait theory of leadership arc fond of listing, with 
amusement, the large number of leadership traits that have been identified. If 
every study tums up a different trait, they reason, perhaps none of the traits is 
really significantly correlated with leadership. Jack Spciss has put it: 

Scholars duly noted that leaders are older, taller, heavi», more ath- 
letic, better appearing, and brighter than followers. Leaders can be 
considered superior to followers in scholarship, knowledge, insight. 
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originality, adaptability, initiative, responsibility, persistence, self- 
confidence, emotional control, sociability, diplomacy, tact, 
popularity, prestige, and cooperativeness. 

Although such critics have gone too far in dismissing all leadership 
traits, there is an important warning implicit in their observations: it is crucial 
not to base generalizations about all leaders on isolated studies. Rather, to find 
general leadership traits it is necessary to look at the body of ihe research as a 
whole to see what traits appear again and again in different kinds of studies of 
different kinds of leaders. 

IQ 

In 1940, Giarles Bird reviewed twenty studies exploring the personal 
characteristics of leaders. He found that seventy-nine different traits had been 
examined, with only a fev looked at by more than one researcher, which dam- 
pened his enthusiasm considerably for any "trait theory" of leadership. One 
characteristic, however, that appeared repeatedly in studies of leaders was in- 
telligence. In at least ten studies reviewed, the leaders were found to be, on the 
whole, more intelligent than their followers. 

Bird warns, hov/ever, that the distinction is not absolute. He notes that 
there are many followers who are more intelligent than leaders and concludes 
that "intelligence, therefore, is a contributing factor to leadership, but taken by 
itself, without assistance from other traits, it does not account for leadership." 
It should also be remembered that such studies reveal statistical coirelations 
only. That is, high intelligence and leadership appear to be often found 
together — more often than chance — but arc not necessarily related as cause and 
effecf. 

Ralph Stogdili, looking at 124 studies of the characteristics of leader- 
ship, found 23 studies that showed leaders are usually brighter than followers. 
Although many of these studies were of child or student leaders, Stogdili felt 
that the results were applicable in other contexts. Yet Stogdili, too, warned that 
"there is considerable overlapping of intelligence test scores, indicating that su- 
perior intelligence is not an absolute requirement for leadership." 

It might seem that the implications of these findings are that those with 
the highest IQs will always emerge as leaders. However, Bernard Bass (1960) 
has reviewed a number ot studies that show things are not so simple. Bass found 
that leaders usually have higher intelligence than followers, but not too much 
higher. He found that leaders' intelligence is often only slightly above average 
for their respective groups. For example, in a group of mean IQ of 100, some- 
one with an IQ of 160 has veiy little chance to emerge as leader of that group. 
Instead, the leader will have an IQ between 1 15 and 1 30. Bass ventured several 
possible explanations for this finding: a "too superior" leader might not be con- 
cerned with the group's problems; he or she might not share "interests or goals" 
with a group; the very intelligent leader might not be able to conmiunicate with 
the group; and, finally, this sort of leader might exhibit ideas that are too radi- 
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cal to be acceptable to followers. 

What Bass found to be true of leaders in general appears also to be true 
of leaders in education, according to Robert Wilson's study of effective Ohio 
superintendents. This study revealed that successful superintendents are intel- 
ligent and good students, but not "gifted." 

Birth Order 

Since intelligence is correlated with leadership, it makes sense that re- 
searchers would look in turn at other correlates of intelligence in an attempt to 
link them, too, with leadership and leadership potential. According to Bass, 
several research reviews ikidicate that the intelligence of the firstborn is less than 
that of the youngest of the family. Herbert Yahraes, however, looking at a num- 
ber of other studies, found thatfirstboms got higher scores on intelligence than 
did younger children and that scores on intelligence tests grew worse as the 
number of children increased. According to these fmdings, the firstborn, rather 
than a younger child, would be mare likely to become an adult leader because 
he or she is more likely to have the highest intelligence of the siblings. 

Since the findings appear to be irreconcilable, it is more useful to look 
at other effects of birth order. Bass cites additional studies that report the oldest 
child as more socially maladjusted, more conservative, I'^ss aggressive, less self- 
confident, more introverted, and less inclined toward leadership than other 
children. Elizabeth Hurlock, too, in her work on child development, found that 
the oldest child lacks self-confidence and leadership qualities. 

Bass guessed that one reason firstborns suffer from so many problems 
that inhibit leadership is that parents of firstborns are inexperienced and less 
secure in their marriage and finances. Another reason is that older children have 
to adjust to decreased attention. Hurlock cited parental overprotectiveness and 
anxiety about sickness and nursing as additional causes for the firstborn *s in- 
security. 

These findings appear to contradict the popular view that the firstborn 
child is more success-oriented and achievement-oriented than the children bom 
later. Yet as we shall see in later sections, this desire for success or achieve- 
ment may not be as important a component as other characteristics — such as 
ability to deal with people or to be a nonconformist when necessary. 

We might conclude from all this, as did Bass, that "all other things 
being equal, we expect the younger siblings to attempt more leadership as an 
adult that ths older siblings to some slight extent." 

Here again, it is important to remember that birth order alone (or any" 
single characteristic) does not in any way determine or guarantee leadership 
ability. This is merely one of a combination of attributes and traits that make 
leadership more likely. Those who are firstborn ought not to be discouraged 
from attempting to realize their leadership capabilities. Firstborns who have 
many of the other characteristics described in this chapter have a good chance 
to be successful leaders. 
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Indeed, in some families the firstborn may be the child who is reared 
or treated in such a way as to most develop leadership abilities. For example, 
in stable, one-parent households (or even two-parent households where both 
parents work) the eldest child may be encouraged to take on leadership roles 
and thus may well acquire more leadership abilities than the younger siblings. 
Moreover, in extended families, where other adults are present to provide sup- 
port for the new parents, the oldest child may not suffer from the lack of security 
and parental inexperience that hampers the parents of "nuclear" families. 

Childrearing Variables 

Bass reviewed a number of studies that uncovered childrearing tech- 
niques or styles that appear to be related to leadership. In one study, children 
who are allowed to participate in family decision-making are more resourceful, 
self-reliant, cooperative, and at ease in groups. Bass believes that such charac- 
teristics facilitate potential to be a successful leader. 

Another study cited by Bass concluded that "sociability and coopera- 
tiveness" were greater when parents were clear and consistent, explained 
decisions to their children, offered opportunities for decision-making, had rap- 
port with their children, and understood their children's problems. Bass 
believes that "sociability and cooperativeness" are important in the develop- 
ment of leadership potential. 

Socioeconomic Variables 

Stogdill found fifteen early studies (1904-1947) and nineteen later 
studies ( 1 948- 1 970) that suggested leaders come from a higher socioeconomic 
background than do followers. These studies were done with a wide variety of 
leaders and followers. 

Bass found the same. In spite of the myth that great presidents are bom 
in log cabins, Bass noted that few U.S. presidents have come from lower 
socioeconomic groups. He also mentions a study that found that town leaders 
tend to be children of town leaders and that 70 percent of the fathers of 
businessmen are businessmen. 

One indication that this correlation may apply to school administrators 
as well is found in the work of John Hemphill and colleagues. In their com- 
parison of 232 elementary school principals to the population as a whole, these 
researchers found that disproportionately more were children of business or 
professional men and appreciably fewer were from laboring or farming families. 

Going beyond the immediate family and into the community, Wynne 
and McPherson point to "an important preliminary hypothesis" that has emerged 
from their research: "good principals may tend to come from family and com- 
munity environments which socialize them to the skills and values associated 
with fostering community and comfortably exercising strong authority." 

To summarize these studies of biographical factors, there is good 
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evidence that leaders have a higher (but not much higher) IQ than do followers 
and that leaders generally come from higher socioeconomic groups. Evidence 
concerning parenting styles indicates that leaders may be the products of more 
"liberal" parents. Evidence concerning birth order is less clear, but firstborns 
seem less likely to be leaders than do their siblings. 

None of these characteristics — neither high IQ, nor birth oider, nor 
status, nor liberal parents — is a guarantee of leadership ability. Nor are these 
the only quali'Jes correlated with leadership. The most that can be said is that 
research shows that many — but not all — leaders have these qualities. 

Person to Person 

One finding to emerge repeatedly in studies of leaders, including 
studies of educational leaders, is that leaders are people oriented. They are out- 
going and successful in dealing with people and they have good social and in- 
terpersonal skills. Such characteristics separate both leaders from nonleaders 
and effective from ineffective leaders. 

A number of outstanding principals were interviewed by Arthur Blum- 
berg and William Greenfield. That successful leaders put a high importance on 
dealing with people is well illustrated by a statement made by the outstanding 
principal identified by Blumberg and Greenfield only as "John": 

If you want to cultivate kids you really have to care about them and 
convey that caring to them. You've got to be seen as more than just 
the guy who suspends kids froin school. I try to talk to them in the 
halls, at ball games, in the cafeteria, in classrooms. I try to get to 
know as many of them by name as I can. In a large school that's 
tough, but a principal should know four or five hundred kids by 
name, even in a school of fifteen hundred. 

Indeed, the leader by definition must work well with people; if not, 
then who's going to follow? 

Social Participation 

In their national study of the principalship, Richard Gorton and Ken- 
neth Mclntyre found that effective principals have as their strongest asset "an 
ability to work with different kinds of people having various needs, interests, 
and expectations." The researchers added: 

They seem to understand people, know how to motivate them, and 
how to deal effectively with their problems. It is primarily this fac- 
tor, rather than a technical expertise, that caused the "significant 
others" to perceive these principals as accessible and effective ad- 
ministrators. 

Keith Goldhammer and his colleagues, in a much earlier, but similar, 
study, identified principals of outstanding schools (institutions they labeled 
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"beacons of brilliance"). These researchers found that principals of these good 
schools "had an ability to woric effectively with people and to secure their 
cooperation." They also found that the principals "used group processes effec- 
tively and appeared to have intuitive skill and empathy for their associates." 

The effectiveness of such an approach is illustrated by a statement from 
another of Blumberg and Greenfield's effective principals who spoke about his 
effort to work with teachers. 

The first year my expectations were that we would meet, talk about 
instruction, and get to know each other. It was just an opportunity 
to sit down and let each other know how we felt, the things that 
bugged us, and so forth. It was really something. For the first time 
they started to talk about caring what was going on in the school, 
not just in their own classroom. 

Others, fY), have stressed the importance of the principal's involve- 
ment. Shirley M. Hord and Gene E. Hall, for example, found that, in "facilitat- 
ing instructional improvement," the most effective principals are those who are 
most actively involved. Labeling three principal styles in order of increasing 
effectiveness — responder, manager, initiator--they found that the initiator, the 
principal who was most actively involved with teachers, was the most effective. 

What about successful superintendents? Sining in the central office, 
are they too far removed from students, teachers, and parents to profit from good 
social skills and abilities? Apparently not. Robert Wilson, in a study of suc- 
cessful Ohio superintendents, found that the successful superintendent "is a very 
personable and friendly individual who believes in the importance of human 
relations skills and demonstrates them daily." Outstanding Ohio superinten- 
dents also participate widely in the community — in church, PTA, civi':, social, 
and hobby clubs — because they depend heavily on face-to-face contact for 
building rapport with citizens. According to Wilson, the results of these public 
relations efforts are evident in the success these superintendents have with 
school bond elections, at the bargaining table, and in their relations with media 
representatives and schools boards. 

This kind of interest in people is also uncovered in studies of other 
types of leaders. Charles Bird found several studies in which leaders were found 
to be more extroverted than were followers. Bird defmed an extrovert as "a per- 
son who prefers to engage overtly in social activities, to manipulate the exter- 
nal world, to mix with people, to make decisions without regard for fine 
distinctions, to delight in action, or to show indifference to criticism." 

Ralph Stogdill reviewed numerous earlier studies showing that leaders 
participate in more group activities than do followers. Many early studies, as 
a well as the later studies he looked at (after 1948), also show strong correla- 
tions between leadership and sociability. Thirty-five of these later studies un- 
covered positive findings regarding what he called "social characteristics"; he 
concluded that leaders are active participants in social activities. According to 
Stogdill, the studies suggested that leaders interact easily with a wide range of 
personalities and that their interaction is valued by others. 
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If sociability is correlated with leadership, children's future ability 
may be influenced by their social participation. Bernard Bass reports a study 
showing that if parents participate in social activities, children do also. Indeed, 
he makes involvement and participation a cornerstone to leadership: 

The member who talks and participates most actively in the group's 
activities is the one most likely to emerge as a leader. Leaders dif- 
fer from followers in this ability to initiate and sustain interactioa 
(1981) 

The more studies that are done on leaders and leadership, the more in- 
teraction is stressed. Leonard Sayles repeatedly stresses the importance of ac- 
tive involvement on the part of the manager: 

The conclusions are inescapable: managers are peripatetic; their 
working life is a never-ending series of contacts with other people. 
They must talk and listen, telephone, call meetings, plead, argue, 
negotiate. 

Interaction, then, is central to leadership. 

Communication 

As well as being sociable or people-oriented, leaders appear to have 
aptitudes and skills that help them in social situations. They are bom with ver- 
bal abilities and they have picked up the skills they need to inteiact well with 
others; they know how to communicate. 

It appears possible that leaders are bom with a natural facility for lan- 
guage . Bass cites a number of studies supporting "the proposition that success- 
ful leaders are apt verbally." Apparently, not only leaders in general, but 
effective school leaders in particular, are good at communicating. Gorton and 
Mclntyre, in their study of the principalship, found that "significant others" 
(those knowledgeable about the principal's performance) see effective prin- 
cipals as strong in oral conununication. Blumberg and Greenfield found in their 
indepth study of eight outstanding principals that, among the five characteris- 
tics they held in common, one was "extremely well-developed expressive 
abilities." 

All of these principals had very well-developed interpersonal skills 
and were able to communicate effectively in face-to-face interaction 
with a diverse range of individuals and groups. 

In his study of effective innovative leaders. Warren Bennis identified 
communication as one of the five "competencies" each of these leaders evinced. 
And among the categories proposed by Wynne and McPherson as being 
"specifically related to on-the-job challenges faced by good principals" is one 
they call "communitarian values." 

Of William Foster's three propositions conreming leadership, one is 
that "leadership is conditioned on language." A chief function of the leader. 
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says Foster, is to clear away the distortions that enter language through some 
peq>le*s desire to maintain their domination and power. 

Poverty becomes the fault of the poor, and not of the economic 
system. And closer to home, student failure is put on the individ- 
ual — lack of motivation, lack of ability, poor environment and so on, 
and this becomes a convenient mechanism for not examining the 
basic structure of schooling. Some labels are accurate, but others are 
not: leadership is telling the difference. Leadership involves the 
penetration of labels and communicadve structures, of taking freely 
constituted democratic participation seriously, of assisting the growth 
of individuals caught in the cycle of domination through language. 

Foster, then, would have us reexamine what we mean by communication 
and leadership. Roland Bartii makes a similarpoint when he says that "we need 
to devise mechanisms in schools tiiat will allow adults constantly to question 
embedded ways of doing tilings." 

No matter how we look at it, communication — ^whether it be for the 
puipose of defending or maintaining die status — quo, penetrating labels and 
communicative structures, influencing, persuading, explaining — is central to 
leadership. This is especially true fw an educational leader, whose end product 
(if you will) is people-^n Keitii Leithwood and Donald Montgomeiy *s words, 
'*the educated person as a self-directed problem solver." 

Listening 

Blumberg and Greenfield's outstanding principal known as John had 
this to say about listening: 

Teachers have to see you as caring, as listening to their problems. 
And after listening, you have to follow tiirough so that teachers know 
you cared enough to do something and then communicate back to 
them. You may not follow through the way the teacher thought you 
should, but at least you did something. You ^leard the problem and 
you dealt with it in a way that you saw fit 

Blumberg and Greenfield note that the ability to listen was common to 
die effective principals tfiey studied. These effective leaders were veiy sensitive 
to what was going on around tiiem. They were not only good at communicating 
ideas, they were good at absorbing ideas, too. (Another way of saying this is that 
communication, if thereisto really be any conmiunication, is a two— way street.) 

Goldhanmier and his colleagues found that principals of outstanding 
schools "listened w^ll to parents, teachers, and pupils." And Gorton and 
Mclntyre as well found that effective principals listen to students, conununity, 
and staff. 

Sayles lists seven "speciHc interacticm skills" of business executives, 
one of which is 

Listening ability-4he ability to remain silent over reasonably long 
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periods so that others can present a complex or highly emotional 
view and where uthers need a good listener in order to express deli- 
cate or embarrassing issues. 

All this interrelated research points toward the same thing. One quality 
that makes leaders different from followers and good leaders different from poor 
leaders is the way they relate to people. Most true leaders enjoy social participa- 
tion and do a lot of it, have well-developed communication skills, and are good 
listeners. 

Character Qualitfes 

Some research studies have suggested that effective educational 
leaders have particular character qualities that make them different from less 
effective leaders. These studies suggest that effective leaders (as well as having 
the good human relations skills described in the previous section) are goal 
oriented, energetic, secure, proactive, and well aware of the dynamics of power. 

Two things make this more recent research on leadership traits even 
more valuable to school people than was the earlier trait research. The first is 
that current researchers are focusing on educational leaders only and looking 
for leadership characteristics that are unique to this group. 

The second reason h that this research looks at the characteristics that 
separate effective from ineffective leaders. Rather than examining the traits 
that identified good leaders, early researchers looked only at the traits that dis- 
tinguish leaders from nonleaders. By lumping good leaders in with bad, these 
early researchers made it unlikely that they would fmd any traits in common. 
Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, among others, have suggested that study- 
ing instead the traits that distinguish effective fron ineffective leaders may well 
have more valuable results. 

In recent years, several studies have looked at one kind of leader — the 
school principal — and used the fmdings to make pronouncements about this 
kind of leader alone. These studies looked only at effective principals and tried 
to discern what makes them different from other principals. 

Goals 

Bltmiberg and Greenfield decided the best way to gather data about 
effective principals was to talk with them personally. They conducted lengthy 
indepth interviews with eight principals identified by teachers, parents, district 
administrators, and students as outstanding. 

Following their detailed examination ot these principals, Blumberg 
and Greenfield made several generalizations. One of these was that principals 
who are effective leaders seem to be "highly goal-oriented and to have a keen 
sense of goal clarity.*' The researchers noted that these effective principals 
"were continually alert for opportunities to make things happen, and if the op- 
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poitunities didn't present themselves, they created thern." 

The effective principal whom Blumberg and Greenfield identified as 
Paul said it well: 

Once I took leadership, after that first year, I never relinquished the 
fact that I was their principal. I accepted the fact that I wasn't going 
to be their buddy. I accepted the idea that I was going to take some 
flack for things I had not done; I accepted the idea that if there were 
screw-uns I'd take tlie responsibility for them but that I would also 
take the role of making final decisions when necessary. And things 
changed from that point on. 

He set clear goals for himself, for how he would act and present him- 
self, for how he would behave in given situations. 

In other words, effective principals have clear goals and will work hard 
to try to achieve them. Blumberg and Greenfield felt that almost every school 
principal has a number of goals for the school; yet for most, the mere espousal 
of goals appears to be enough and substitutes for action. 

Blumberg and Greenfield were not the first to discern tlie importance 
ofstrong goal orientation. When Ralph Stogdill reviewed 163 studies of leaders 
between 19^8 and 1970, one of the qualities that appeared often was "vigor and 
persistence h: pursuit of goals." He discovered, too, that leaders in these studies 
had a "strong drive for task completion." On looking over all these studies, 
Stogdill observed that this characteristic "differentiates leaders from followers, 
effective from ineffective leaders, and higher echelon from lower echelon 
leaders." 

Charles Bird, too, after looking at twenty studies of leadership, found 
that one of the five leader character qualities that was mentioned with frequen- 
cy was "initiative." In their iitudy of principal effectiveness, Leithwood and 
Montgomery concluded: "Goalsare the long term aspirations held by principals 
for work in their school. No other dimension of principal behavior is more con- 
sistently linked to school improvement by current empirical research than 
Goals." 

Indeed, virtually every current study of leadership that we have looked 
at emphasizes the importance, if not the centrality, of goals to being an effec- 
tive leader. And when you think about it, it makes perfect sense. To lead means 
to take somebody someplace. If you do not know where you are going, you 
cannot really be leading someone "there." Hence, vision or the ability to visual- 
ize one's goals, is a prerequisite for leadership. As John Pejza states, "Without 
a vision to challenge followers with, there's no possibility of a principal being 
a leader." 

Bennis identifies vision as one of the five most important characteris- 
tics of the effective leader. He defines vision as "the capacity to create and com- 
municate a compelling vision of a desired state of affairs, a vision (or paradigm, 
context, frame — all those words serve) that clarifies the current situation and 
induces commitment to the future." One who leads, then, must know where 
one is as well as where one is going. 
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Of course, it is not the mere presence of a goal, but the kind of goal, that 
establishes the leader*s effectiveness. Leithwood and Montgomeiy made the 
important discovery that the most effective principals were those who had 
undergone a process of growth wherein their concerns and goals shifted "froni 
personal reeds thtough interpersonal relations to the school piogram and fmally 
to student achievement" 

A principal operating from a "personal needs" orientation might enter 
the profession largely for its prestige or financial rewards. This leader might 
spend a great deal of time worrying about personal advancement and schedule 
activities and delegate authority to free up time or reduce his or her responsibil- 
ity. 

At the next level, the principal might concentrate on being friends with 
everyone, taking a make-no-waves approach that could jeopardize students* 
educational needs. At the third level, even though the focus is on the school 
program, students may still get lost in the bureaucratic shuffle. At the highest 
level, however, where student achievement is the basic goal, the students* 
welfare does not get set aside. After all, the purpose of school is to educate 
students. 

It is clear, then, that effective school leaders are people of action. They 
have the ability to establish, visualize, and clearly communicate goals — goals 
that are ambitious and specifically tied into student improvement. 

Security 

Blumberg and Greenfield also found that effective educational leaders 
are secure; that is, they are not threatened by new ideas or confrontations with 
others. "Their sense of themselves as people and what it is they are about seems 
rather highly developed." The authors believe that this sort of security and 
sureness about themselves fosters a high tolerance for ambiguity. They can 
survive in a confusing situation where rules are ill-defined. They can live with 
uncertainty. This tolerance for ambiguity means effective leaders are not afraid . 
of positive change. 

There is a similarity between these findings and those of Keith Gold- 
hammer and his colleagues, who made this conmient about principals of 
effective schools: 

The ambiguities that surround them and their work were of less 
signiflcance than the goals they felt were important to achieve. As 
a result, they found it possible to live with the ambiguities of their 
position. 

Openness, security, and tolerance for ambiguity seem to make successful 
administrators unafraid of change when it is needed. This ability to change and 
to effect necessary change is of paramount importance for a leade.. Indeed, 
James Lipham defines leadership as "that behavior of an individual which 
initiates a new structure in interaction within a social system." Note the inter- 
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dependency of the "parts" of leadership: to initiate change implies to have goals, 
which, if they are visualized, have more chance of being effected. 



One outstanding principal interviewed by Blumberg and Greenfield 
was faced with a seemingly unsolvable problem. His desire for student input 
into school committees was blocked by teachers who threatened to resign from 
committees that had student members. His solution? 

The answer to this situation was an end run. We formed a Parent- 
Teacher-Student Council, which was outside the formal organiza- 
tion of the school, but it wasn't a tea and cookies PTA. We met to 
discuss problems that involved parents, teachers, and students. 
Primarily, it was a sounding board for faculty meetings and 
departmental chairmen. It worked. 

Blumberg and Greenfield noted thai their effective principals do not 
merely accept all the rules and customs that make up "the way things are." They 
are "proactive," always testing the limits in an effort to change things that no 
one else believes can be changed. "Leadership," says John Pejza, 

requires a vision, a sense of dissatisfaction with the status quo, a 
hunger to see improvement. When you have a vision, you make a 
mental joumey from the known to the unknown, and you create the 
future i^m a montage of current facts, hopes, dreams, dangers, and 
opportunities. ... A leader continuously scans the environment 
noticii^ where change is needed. As someone has said, a success- 
ful leader is one who aims at something no one else can see and hits 
it. 

Yet leaders do not take foolish risks and do take care to establish a 
power base, which for principals means gaining support from significant groups 
both inside and outside the school. Effective leaders are aware of the need to 
establish alliances to get things done. Blumberg and Greenfield emphasize that 
their principals are strongly aware of the dynamics of power. 

Goldhammer and his research team, too, discovered that the most suc> 
cessful principals "found it difficult to live within the constraints of the 
bureaucracy; they frequently violated the chain of command, seeking relief for 
their problems from whatever sources that were potentially useful." Neverthe- 
less, they "expressed concern for the identification of the most appropriate pro- 
cedures through which change could be secured." 

Similarly, Wynne and McPherson argue that one of the categories or 
traits of an effective principal is "courage," by which they mean not so much 
physical daring (though that may not be irrelevant), but rather 

the willingness to consciously expose oneself to circumstances 
which may generate serious harmful consequences — either 
economic, emotional, or physical. 
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The research suggests that the leaders who follow rules to the lener, 
who never make waves and never challenge authority, are probably less effec- 
tive than leaders who stretch the rules a little or fight to accomplish goals that 
are important to them. As Blumberg and Greenfield say, 

A characteristic of principals who lead seems to be that they behave 
in ways that enable them to be in charge of the job and not let the 
job be in charge of them. They arc not pawns of the system. They 
seem to be adept at playing the games on which their survivai 
depends, but they don't let the game playing consume too much of 
their energy. 

It is clear that even though these effective leaders stretch the rules, they 
are not rebels; they do play the game. The studies agree that these leaders un- 
derstand how power works and know how to survive. 

Implicofions for Selection, Evaluation, 
and Training 

Not all the findings about the characteristics of effective leaders 
reported in this chapter are simply and immediately applicable as selection and 
evaluation criteria and administrator training objectives. For example, training 
programs cannot alter characteristics that are inherent or acquired at an early 
age. And SOTiie traits that are desirable in leaders, such as proactivity, security « 
initiative, and tolerance for ambiguity, arc difficult to measure. 

Nevertheless, it is likely that we will never identify any characteristics 
required for being an effective leader that arc easily measurable or teachable. 
As we learn more about leadership, it becomes clearcr that there arc no simple 
ways to identify it or foster it. Furthermore, it is beginning to be apparent that 
traditional methods of selection, evaluation, and training, though easy to imple- 
ment, may not truly be relevant to the production of effective leaders, Blum- 
berg and Greenfield found little to suggest that university graduate training had 
much direct or observable influence on any of the effective leaders they studied. 
They suggested a switch fnwn "formal indices of competence" like years of 
teaching and administrative experience, number of advanced degrees, and grade 
point averages to more relevant measures of competence. Goldhammer and his 
colleagues likewise discovered that principals who were effective could not, on 
the basis of their formal preparation, be distinguished from those who were not. 

Because the "values and attitudes" that help make a principal effective 
"develop over a lifetime of complex socialization," Wynne and McPherson 
argue that 

priority should be given to affect-oriented training, as compared to 
more ccgnitivc approaches. In other words, persons being trained 
to become principals should be socialized into their potential roles, 
as compared to being taught about them. 
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Wynne and McPherson reconunend "giving greater attention to back- 
ground-oriented interviewing; fast track perspectives in advancement (for sp- 
propriate candidates); and an 'officer candidate type* socialization process." 

Even though the characteristics of effective leaders arc difficult to 
measure or teach, we have to make some effort to use them in evaluation, selec- 
tion, and training simply because they are better than the methods we are now 
using. Some possible applications, outlined below, come to mind. 

Selection and Evaluation 

One finding in the section on Nattire and Nurture can be helpful in ad- 
ministrator selection. It does seem desirable that some minimal level of intel- 
ligence be demanded for admission into administrator jobs or training programs. 
Kenneth St Qair and Kenneth Mclntyre have suggested that the woric of re- 
searchers like Stogdill lends "credence to our long-held notion that ignoramuses 
should be selected out of preparation programs." Although there are those who 
would argue the irrelevance of such tests as analogies tests or the Graduate 
Record Examination, St. Clair and Mclntyre believe that the results coordinate 
closely enough with intelligence to be valid selectors of candidates for ad- 
ministrator training programs. 

St. Clair and Mclntyre do not worry that using such selection criteria 
might encourage the selection of administrators who are too intellectually su- 
perior to their subordinates to be effective. They believe that there have been 
'^too few occasions to test this finding in educational settings to accept it as a 
cause for concern." And beyond this lack of evidence*, one flinches at the 
prospect of rejecting iq)plicants because they arc too intelligent. 

Anotfier criterion that can be applied in the selection and evaluation 
of administrators is their communication skills. Prospective administrators can 
be given paper and pencil tests that measure verbal ability and extroversion. 
The personal interview would appear to be especially helpful in gauging how 
well job candidates or current administrators communicate and listen. Supe- 
riors, subordinates, and peers might give adminij^trators or applicants for ad- 
mit listrative programs evaluations on how well they get along with and 
UTiderstaud the problems of different kinds of people. Although this smacks a 
little bit of a popularity contest, the research reviewed here strongly suggests 
that administrators who have trouble dealing with people are going to have a 
much harder time being effective leaders. 

In choosing teacher^ and administrators for promotion, superiors ought 
to look for those who need little supervision and who accomplish a lot. Too 
ofren, those who arc promoted arc those who do what they're told and do every- 
thing by the book. Rather, those who are given positions of leadership ought 
to be those with initiative and minds of their own. They ought to be those who 
have clear goals, can articulate them, and have shown concrete evidence of 
progress a* "^oving toward those goals. 

A!, ough feelings of inner security are probably too complex to be 
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measured during selection procedures, it seems possible that attitudes toward 
change can be elicited and assessed, and actual changes initiated can be 
measured. 

Training 

Training programs might do well to put strong emphasis on improv- 
ing communication skills, both listening and verbal expression. Training 
programs ought also to accentuate the importance of being a good com- 
municator, they can emphasize that time spent "inerely" conununicating is 
never lost and pays off in leadership effectiveness. 

Although training programs are not likely to inculcate initiative in 
those who haven *t got it, they can encourage those who are naturally endowed 
with initiative not to be afraid to use it. Often, training programs, rather than 
fostering personal initiative, squelch it throu<»h 'ui ovenvl undance of rules, 
structures, and regulations that do not leave room foi persi goal-setting. As 
in the case of initiative, training programs are not capable of instilling feelings 
of security, but they can emphasize an openness toward change and the impor- 
tance of the leader*s role as change agent. 

Finally, it is important to remember that evidence of certain traits does 
not guarantee that we have a leader. As Daniel Duke has said. 

It is conceivable that there arc individuals who manifest all the 
behaviors associated with leadersnii yet fail to embody leadership. 
Those who attempt to "train" leaders long bave recognized this 
problem. Some master all the necessary operations — from planning 
to decision making — but they do not convey the impression of 
leadership. 

Leadership seems to be a gestalt phenomenon, greater than the sum of its 
behavioral parts. 



Conclusion 

A small part of the portrait of the effective educational leader has been 
revealed by each of the research studies and reviews mentioned here. Now, like 
the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, all the fragments can be assembled to reveal a 
more coherent (though by no means complete) portrait of an effective educa- 
tional leader. The early research revealed noi characteristics that separate ef- 
fective from ineffective leaders, but characteristics that separate most leaders 
from followers. 

According to this research, typical educational leaders are a little more 
intelligent (but not too much more) than nonleaders. As children they were 
probably not firstborn and were probably allowed at an early age to make many 
of ttieir own decisions. It is likely that they came from a higher socioeconomic 
group than did their followers. 
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The later research surveyed here fills in the outlines a bit and fleshes 
out a portrait of a more specific kind of leader — an effective educational leader. 
According to these findings, effective educational leaders are outgoing, good 
at woricing with people, and have good communication abilities and skills. They 
take initiative, are aware of their goals, and feel secure. As proactive people, 
they are not afraid to stretch the rules, but also understand the compromises that 
must be made to get things done. 

More of a sketch than a portrait, this depiction of an educational leader 
leaves out a great deal. Even more important, the sketch itself is not of a real 
leader but only of an imaginary one. The leader whose charactetistics are set 
down here is a pure "form," who in actuality does not exist. Like the typical 
voter or the typical consumer, the typical leader is only a composite of common 
characteristics. No real flesh and blood counterpart exists. The real effective 
leaders interviewed by Blumberg and Greenfield and others were more different 
than they were alike. 

Then what is the point of an imaginary portrait of a nonexistent leader? 
Although we cannot hang it on the wall, this composite has several possible 
uses. As a reflection of our own culture and times, it can peiiiaps teach us much 
about ourselves, our conceptions and preconceptions. But more specifically, or 
more to our immediate purposes, it can help us recognize potential leaders by 
determining if they have many (but not necessarily all) of these characteristics. 

Another use is for evaluation. Those who evaluate administrators can 
use this portrait to help formulate evaluation criteria. This imaginary portrait 
can alsu oe used for self-evaluation. Those who are in leadership positions can 
compare themselves with more effective leaders to see how they measure up. 

Also, knowing the characteristics of an effective leader can be useful 
in planning administrator training programs, as a guide to which aspects of the 
job ought to be emphasized. 

Finally, the most important use for this ideal portrait is to help leaders 
set priorities. When things get rough and they are tempted to lock themselves 
in their offices, such a vision can remind them that human relations and com- 
munication skills are important. When they are coasting along, day-by-day, 
not going anywhere in particular, it can remind them that being goal-oriented 
and knowing where they are going does make a difference. When they are 
criticized by superiors for breaking unnecessary rules and cautioned not to make 
waves, it can give them the courage to continue doing things their own way — 
as long as that way has been successful in accomplishing their highest priorities. 
In short, the most important use for this portrait is the function performed by 
any ideal. It can caution us while at the same time offering us something to 
strive for. 
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Chapter 2 

Leadership Styles 

Jo Ann Mazzarella and Stuart C. Smitti 

I 

I n an e a when school leaders must focus their energies on providing 
an excellent education for all students, the high achievers as well as those who 
are at risk, and do so with limited fmancial resources, a concem for leadership 
style may seem at best academic and at worst a waste of time. What is a 
leadership style and why does it matter? 

Reduced to its simplest terms, a leadership style is the way a leader 
leads. In a chapter on the principal *s leadership behavior, Thomas Sergiovanni 
and David Elliott speak of the "ways in which the principal expresses leadership, 
uses power and authority, arrives at decisions, and in general interacts with 
teachers and others." These activities — some of the most important things 
school administrators do — have enormous implications for their effectiveness. 
If leaders choose inappropriate ways of leading, they will often fail to ac- 
complish the task at hand, reach long-range organizational goals, or maintain 
positive relationships with subordinates. These kinds of failure can lead to 
ultimate loss of position or loss of peace of mind. 

Although most authors on leadership style agree that it is an important 
component of leadership and something leaders ought to become aware of, there 
is very little more that they agree afc .u. Experts disagree about the major 
elements of leadership style, about whether the leader can change his or her 
style, and whether personality traits have any effect on style. 

All this disagreement is very confusing and not very helpful to those 
who must work in leadership positions everyday. Leaders want to know what 
leadership styles are effective, and where, how they can become better leaders, 
what kind of leadership training is useful, and how to select coworkers and 
subordinates who have the ability to become good leaders. 

Although at this state there are no definitive right answers to these style 
dilemmas, this chapter is written with these practical, everyday needs of leaders 
in mind. An attempt is made to present the elements of leadership style theoiy 
that have useful and helpful implications for administrators. Near the end of 
the chapter is a section that states some practical implications of each of the 
major leadership style theories; the theme is how to select, to train, and to be a 
better leader. 

History of Sty!e Theory 

Views of leadership have changed radically over the last fifty years. 
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The earUest leadership research tried to determine what makes a leader and what 
makes a good leader by examining the inherent traits of leaders. After the 
collection of leadership traits became too large to manage or make sense of, 
researchers began to focus on leadership behavior, on what leaders do in their 
capacities as leaders. The assumption was that leadership was something 
almost anyone could accomplish if he or she took the trouble to learn how it 
was done effectively. 

The concept of leadership style was bom, and the research began to 
focus on which leadership style was best, often comparing autocratic, 
democratic, and laissez-faire styles. Although democratic styles frequently 
appeared to be the most effective, the theory began to emerge that no style of 
leadership was best in all situations. Situational theories of leadership style then 
appeared on the scene, introducing the idea that the most effective style would 
fit the situation at hand. 

In later years the view that leadership is merely a behavior (like 
swimming or running) that anyone can learn has been modified. New studies 
of effective leaders suggest that effective leadership results from an interaction 
of behaviors and inherent traits. In other words, leadership ability is paitly 
learned and partly inborn. 

Categories of Styles 

It seems logical that leadership style does not include everything a 
leader does or thinks; the way the leader sharpens pencils is not a facet of 
leadership style nor are particular religious beliefs. Which activities and beliefs 
should be focused on when assessing one's own or someone else's style? 

One superintendent may let staff make most of the decisions about how 
the district is run; another superintendent may feel that she alone has the 
expertise and ability to make important decisions. One principal may try to 
motivate teachers with rewards and punishments; another may view teachers as 
self-staiting. One supervisor may emphasize clear job descriptions; another 
may establish warm relationships with employees. One principal may push 
teachers to implement new programs; another ma} respond to teachers' initia- 
tives. Tliese contrasting types of leaders suggest some of the major dimensions 
for comparing leadership styles. 

Who Makes Decisions? 

Decision-making is an important component of leadership style. Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Jones are both principals who are faced with massive budget 
cuts. Mr. Smith spends the weekend alone in his office wrestling with the 
budget At Monday aftemoon's faculty meeting he announces what and whom 
must be cut. Mr. Jones, however, uses the Monday meeting to explain the 
problem, ask for suggestions as to what might be cut, and then call for a voice 
vote on each suggestion. 
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These two leaders would be called the "putocrat" and the "consultative 
manager" by Thomas Bonoma and Dennis Slevin, who have identified four 
leadership styles based on where the authority for decisions is placed and where 
information about the decision comes from. 

Another example of leadership style might be Mrs. Green (the consult- 
ative "autocrat") who asks for faculty suggestions and then makes the decision 
alone or Mr. Blue (the 'shareholder") who elicits no information exchange from 
his faculty but leaves it up to them to make the decision. From these examples, 
it remains clear that how people habitually make decisions is one component 
of leadership style. 

Another way of looking at and classifying the dimensions of leadership 
siyle has been proposed by Robert Tannenbaum and Warren Schmidt, who see 
leadership style as a continuum stretching from "subordinate-centered" to 
"boss-centered." The most subordinate-centered leadership involves giving 
subordinates great freedom to make decisions within veiy flexible limits. With 
the most boss-centered leadership, the manager alone makes the decision and 
either merely announces it or attempts to "sell" the decision. While Tannen- 
baum and Schmidt admit that there are times when more boss-centered leader- 
ship is necessary, clearly they see subordinate-centered behavior as the most 
effective. They advocate making a continuing effort to confront subordinates 
with the "challenge of freedom." 

Are Employees Viewed as Lazy or Motivated? 

As well as differing about who makes decisions, leaders may also vary 
in the way they view employees. One principal may see staff members as 
lacking in motivation, needing to be constantly pushed, and holding their own 
interest above that of the school. Another principal may assume that staff are 
just the opposite: motivated to improve the school, self-starting, arid giving 
prime importance to school needs. 

This way of classifying leaders' views of employees is found in the 
writing of Douglas McGregor, who formulated the now famous concept of 
Theory X and Theoiy Y. McGregor believed each person holds one of two 
opposing theories of human behavior. One, Theoiy X, holds that people are 
basically lazy, need to be prodded to action, and are motivated only by material 
or other rewards and punishments. The other, Theoiy Y, holds that peq)le enjoy 
accomplishment, are self-motivated (except when thwarted), and have a desire 
to make a real contribution to their organization. 

McGregor classified leaders as following either Theoiy X or Theoiy 
Y, with Theoiy Y leaders cast as modem, enlightened, humanitarian, and 
compassionate leaders who succeed in motivating people. 

According to McGregor, each view of human nature is a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. If one treats workers as being responsible and self motivated, they 
will be. If one treats them as lazy or without motivation, they will be tl^at too. 
A realization that this is so has been the basis of a movement toward more 
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democratic determination of organizational objectives and participative 
management as part of an attempt to increase mployee commitment to or- 
ganizational goals. 

McGiegor*s theories have made an important contribution toward 
making leadership more humanistic. Yet some critics have maintained that too 
much participative management can impede accomplishment of organizational 
goals. One of these, Philip DeTurk (headmaster of Shepherd Knapp School in 
Massachusetts) expressed his fears that leaders who insist on always sharing 
power may be abdicating their responsibility to meet the institution's needs for 
authority, may be endangering their own health through personal overcommit- 
ment to time-consuming decision-making practices, and may be ignoring the 
urgency of month-to-month financial survival. 

DeTurk feels that McGregor himself came to a similar conclusion in 
a speech he gave when resigning as president of Antioch College. 

I thought that maybe I could cerate so that everyone would like me, 
that "good human relations" would eliminate all discord and agree- 
ment. I couldn't have been more wrong. It took a coiq)le of years, 
but I have finally begun to realize that a leader cannot avoid the 
exercise of authcnity any more than he can avoid the responsibility 
for what happens to his organization. 

In spite of the undeniable value of McGregor's theories, it may be that 
too slavishly dedicating oneself to Theory Y-oriented leadership in the or- 
ganization may cause decision-making to be slighted and the survival of the 
individual leader or the organization to be threatened. The balance is a difficult 
one. 

Is the Focus on People or Work? 

Some people have more interest in what they are doing than in the 
people with whom they are working. Others give more importance to their 
relationship with coworkers than to the job. Whether one emi^asizes the task 
or human relations is often thought to be central to leadership style. 

For leaders, an important aspect of the task at hand often includes 
establishing ways of doing things, channels of communication, or organization- 
al patterns. Andrew Halpin (along with Ralph Stogdill and others at The Ohio 
State University) called such activities "initiatirig structure." He found that 
effective leaders place a lot of importance; on initiating structure. But he found, 
too, that they are also very much cor ;emed about their relationships with 
people. Effective leaders evidenced a lot of behavior indicative of friendship, 
munial trust, respect, and warmUi^falpin called this kind of behavior "con- 
sideration." '■■^^ 

In a study of flfty Ohio superintendents, Halpin found that both school 
board members and staff saw superintendents' leadership effectiveness as made 
up of behavior characterized by high scores on initiating structure and con- 
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sideration. Ineffective superintendents had low scores in each. 

It is hard to balance work concerns and people concerns. In fact some 
experts claim it is impossible. Fred Fiedler, who called these dimensions 
"task-orientation" and "relationship-orientation," believed that leaders were 
able to focus on eitfier one or the other but not both. He saw task-orientation 
and relationship-orientation as two ends of a continuum (like thin and fat or tall 
and short) and believed it logically impossible to be at both ends of the 
continuum. 

In the research on his "contmgency theory" (described in detail later 
in this chapter), Fiedler ascertained that leaders who described their "least 
preferred coworker" in positive terms were "human relations oriented," whereas 
those who described the least liked coworker in negative terms were "task 
oriented." (The nature of the instrument used to measure the attitude toward 
this coworker did not allow for leaders who had both orientations.) Fiedler 
believed that both styles could be effective. 

Are task orientation and human relations orientation mutually ex- 
clusive? Some autfiors, such as Sergiovanni, side with Fiedler in answering yes. 
William Reddin is an example of other writers who, siding with Halpin. answer 
no. Reddin saw four possible combinations of orientation: human illations 
orientation alone, task orientation alone, both of these orientations together, and 
neither one. Reddin believed that any one of these four styles could be effective 
depending on the situation. When to use which style is discussed in the next 
major section. 

Do Leaders Initiate or Respond? 

Still another dimension for comparing leaders' styles h how they go 
about implementing changes in dieir organizations. Lig>it was shed on this 
aspect of style by a series of studies at the (now defunct) Re$eux:h ai!d 
Development Center for Teacher Education in Austin, Texas. Shirley Hord anG 
Gene Hall explain that when researchers compared the relative success of nine 
elementary schools in implementing new curriculum programs, the only vari- 
able that accounted for differences among the schools was the leadership style 
of the principals. 

Schools having the greatest success were led by "initiators" — prin- 
cipals who formulated a vision for the school and pushed teachers to implement 
policies and practices that would help students achieve, say Hord and Hall. At 
the other end of the spectrum, principals of schools that had the least success in 
implementing the new programs were "responders." They "arc easily distin- 
guished from the otfier styles by their preoccupation with the feelings of others 
and their inclination to let others supply the energy and take the lead." 

A third style of principals, "managers," presided over schools that had 
moderate success. Because a manager's primary motivations are to protect 
teachers from being burdened by too many tasks and to make sure that things 
are "done right," they tend to take on more responsibility for interventions 
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themselves. 

The three styles are not mutually exclusive; in fact, all principals 
embody varying elements of each style. Hord and Hall say "the three styles can 
be viewed as positions on a continuum of style." Although few individuals 
would "fit exactly into one particular style...it appears that every change 
facilitator does have a predominant style that tends to persist through time and 
varying circumstances." 

In another article by members of the research team, Gene Hall and his 
colleagues hesitate about making judgments as to which style is most effective. 
Although initiators were more effective ^han other principals in implementing 
new prognuns, teachers preferred the climate in schools led by managers. 
Moreover, none of the schools failed to implement the programs, which were 
actually used by all the teachers. "The role of the principal in the school 
improvement process must be viewed in terms of the many factors that affect 
it rather than naively assuming that a quick cure can be made simply by changing 
one variable, such as the change facilitator style of the principal," say Hall and 
his coauthors. "School life is much richer and more complex than that." 

Another researcher who has examined the connection between 
principals' style and success in implementing innovations is Cecil Miskel. He 
found that those principals who tended to be risk takers (or had low security 
needs) were more successful at innovative efforts— at least when they also had 
fewer years of experience and v/orked in a school that used innovative manage- 
ment techniques. 

Is success at innovation the same as success as a leader? Hall and his 
colleagues warn against too quickly equating the two. But their findings about 
initiators and Miskel's findings about risk -takers take on added significance 
when one recalls that James Lipham defined leadership as "that behavior which 
initiates a new structure in interaction within a social system." This definition 
is not just an idle theory; good leaders are always making things better. Implicit 
in the word leader is the idea of movement from one place to another. Leaders 
are not leaders when they are standing still. 

William Holloway and Ghulam Niazi related nsk-taking propensities 
of school administrators to Fiedler's concept of leader control over the situation. 
Holloway and Niazi found tliat the more control school principals had over their 
work situation, the greater their disposition to take risks. They concluded that 
leaders' willingness to take risks can be increased by improving the leader's 
status or group support. 



In this section, we have discussed a number of ways of looking at 
leadership style. Some stress decision-making styles, some stress views of 
human behavior, others stress whether leaders are more interested in the people 
or the job, and still others stress how leaders facilitate change. Although some 
of these theories are overlapping, they are not identical, and some directly 
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conflict with each other. 

Moreover, these views of leadership style are broad categories that are 
helpful only in introducing the topic. As we shall see, some other theories, such 
as those that focus on the maturity level of followers, do not fit conveniently in 
one of these categories. Effective leaders also vary their styles in response to 
such factors as community expectations, organizational climate and culture, and 
certain aspects of the task, such as timelines and available resources. 

All these different views of leadership necessitate a choice. Ad- 
ministrators must choose and make use of the theories that best fit their 
experiences, situations, personalities, and, not least, intuitive perceptions of 
themselves and others. 

The Ideal Style 

Many leaders or would-be leaders puzzle over which leadership style 
is the most effective. Wanting to know the ideal way to ^proach leadership, 
they debate such issues as whether they should strive for subordinate-centered 
leadership or boss-centered leadership, whether they should base their leader- 
ship on Theoiy X or Thcoiy Y, whether they should concentrate on the task or 
human relations, or whether they should initiate changes or respond to subor- 
dinates. 

Some researchers on leadership style maintain that these dilemmas arc 
not only unsolvable, but also the wrong questions to ask. These researchers 
believe that there is no ideal approach to leadership that fits all situations; rather, 
the best view of leadership svyle is that it must vary to fit the particular situation 
at hand. 

While some leaders swear by the importance of relationship-oriented 
leadership and others proclaim the importance of a task-oriented style, Fiedler, 
using his contingency theoiy, maintains that either one of these styles can be 
approimatc, depending on the amount of control the leader has over the situation 
(sometimes called how "favorable" a situation is). Fiedler sees three important 
components in situational control: status or position power of the leader, quality 
of relations between the leader and members, and stnicnire of the task. Fiedler's 
extensive research reveals that when a leader is extremely influential or ex- 
tremely uninfluential, the most effective style will be a task-oriented style. 
Relationship-oriented leaders are more effective in the situations that fall in 
between. 

Vv.iatls the Situation? 

Many authorities agree with Fiedler's view that the leadership style 
needed depends on the situation. Many disagree, however, about what the 
important elements of the situation are. Whereas Fiedler saw three important 
elements in the situation (status, leader-member relations, and task structure), 
William Reddin sees five important elements: organizational philosophy, tech- 
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nology (or how the work is done), the superior, the coworkers, and the subor- 
dinates. 

Reddin identified four possible styles that were combinations of task- 
oriented behavior and relationshipK)riented behavior. "Integrated style" is style 
that emphasizes both relationship-oriented and task-oriented behavior. 
"Separated" style is deficient in both. "Related" style emphasizes relationship- 
oriented behavior but neglects task-oriented. "Dedicated" style emphasizes 
task but neglects relationship. 

Reddin believed that each one of these four styles (even separated 
style) could be effective or ineffective depending on the situation, and he coined 
descriptive terms to describe the possible managerial types embodying the eight 
effective and ineffective styles. For example, the "autocrat" uses the dedicated 
(high task, low relationship) style inappropriately and is ineffective as a leader; 
the "benevolent autocrat" uses the dedicated style appropriately and is an 
effective leader. Figure 1 shows the effective and ineffective manifestations of 
each style. 

Reddin explained that an appropriate time to use the dedicated style 
(or to be a benevolent autocrat) is when the manager knows more about the job 
than the subordinates do, when unscheduled events are likely to occur, when 
directions must be given, or where the subordinates* performance; is easily 
measurable. 

Robert Tannenbaum and Warren Schmidt describe "forces" a leader 
should consider in deciding how to manage. Although some theorists would 
lump all these forces into the categoiy "situational," Tannenbaum and Schmidt 
call them "forces in the manager," "forces in the subordinates," and "forces in 
the situation." 

Forces within managers include their value systems (How do they feel 
about the worth of participative decision-making?), their confidence in subor- 
dinates, their inclinations toward a particular style, and their feelings of security 
(Can they feel comfortable releasing control?). 

Forces in the subordinates include such things as needs for inde- 
pendence, readiness to assume responsibility, and tolerance for ambiguity . The 
forces that Tannenbaum and Schmidt call "forces in the situation" include type 
of organization (Will partinpative decision-making be accepted and ap- 
propriate?), group effectiveness (Car cmplnyees work together?), the problem 
itself (Is it simple or complex, minor or important?), and time pressure. 

Maturity Level of Followers 

In contrast to Reddin and to Tannenbaum and Schmidt, who examined 
several components of the situation, Philip Gates, Kenneth Blanchard, and Paul 
Hersey looked at only one aspect of these components (subordinates) as being 
the most important and called this aspect "follower maturity." In the view of 
these authors, the leadership style a leader chooses ought to depend on the 
maturity or the followers. By maturity, they mean three things: 
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• a ciq>ac!ty to set high but attainable goals 

• a willingness and ability to take responsibility 

• education or experience 

Because follower maturity can change over tune, these authors 
believed that appropriate leader behavior should also change over time. When 
followers are low in maturity, they need leaders who are heavily task-K)riented. 
As follower maturity increases, leaders can shift their emphasis from tasks to 
relationships. Then as followers come to have above average maturity, even 
their need for relationship behavior decreases. 

A similar model of leadership style is proposed by Kenneth Blanchard, 
Drea Zigarmi, and Patricia Zigarmi, who say that "school principals should be 
guided primarily by a single key factor" in choosing dieir leadership style. This 
factor is die followers' "developmental level," which, they say, "is determined 
by the degree of competence and comimitment that a follower employs to 
perform a particular task without supervision." 

One teacher, for instance, may be highly enthusiastic about performing 
a certain task but lack necessary skills; in this case, the leader must clearly tell 
the teacher what to do and how, while clearly supervising the person's perfor- 
mance. Blanchard and his colleagues call this the J/recrm^ style. In contrast, 
the delegating style (assigning decision-making responsibilities to the follower) 
is iq)propriate when the follower is both motivated and competent to do the task. 

In a situation where the follower has some competence in the task but 
is not very motivated, the leader needs to combine direction with praise and 
encouragement to raise the individual's confidence. In this coaching style, say 
Blanchard and his coauAors, control over decisions stays with the leader. The 
final style, supporting, is for the follower who is competent but varies in 
commitment. "Theirs is mcne a motivational problem than a confidence prob- 
lem," say the authors, so the leader actively listens and supports the follower as 
he or she makes decisions and carries out tasks. 

MuMpto El«m«nts 

Thomas Sergiovanni maintains that "maturity of followers (or any 
other single factor of which I am aware) is too simple a construct around which 
to build a contingency theory of leadership." In an article criticizing leader 
training programs that focus only on one situational variable, Sergiovanni cites 
a number of other contingencies on which leadership style has been found to 
rest. These include Reddin's job characteristics, Fiedler's leader influence, and 
such concepts from other authors as role expectations of followers, peers, and 
superordinates; personality characteristics of leaders and followers; time con- 
straints in achieving objectives; pohtical considerations; and interpersonal 
tension within the group. 

In an earlier woik, Sergiovanni and David Elliott cited the aspects of 
the situation they fek were most important for leaders to consider the kinds of 
demands the job makes on leadership, the nature and distributi(Hi of power and 
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authority, and the expectations held by significant others. Sergiovanni and 
EUiott noted that educational settings (particularly leadership situations in 
elementary schools) only occasionally call for separated and dedicated styles. 
Accofxiing to these authors, therefore, styles that anphasize human relations 
will be the most effective in schools. They explain that with separated and 
dedicated styles "the human dimension is neglected." "The focus of leadership 
in general" ought to be related or integrated in schools that "wish to make a 
human difference." 

Situation and Personality 

If leadership effectiveness depends on the siniation. does it follow that 
who the leader is has no importance? Stephen Hencley . in a survey of leadership 
theories, noted that to many authors "the simational approach maintains that 
leadership is determined not so much by the characters of the individuals as by 
the requirements of social situations." Hencley feels that the situational ap- 
proach focuses on "relationships and variables in social and environmental 
situations that appear to generate leadership behavior." Individual capacity for 
leadership is not important 

But thi.s view is certainly not held by all authors on leadership. 

Fiedler saw propensity for task-oriented or relationship-oriented be- 
havior as a function of personality and noted that the leader's personality was 
one factor in determining success. He described his theory of leadership 
effectiveness as one that "takes account of the leader's personality as well as 
the situational factors in the leadership situation." 

Andrew Halpin. too. whose theories were examined earlier, saw 
leadership as being determined in part by the situation and in part by leader 
characteristics. E. Maik Hanson, in a review of leadership style theories, 
defined situational theoiy in gerr^ral as the view that situational factors and 
personality variables interact in detenmining leader effectiveness. 

Leader personality docs make a difference in leadership style; in fact, 
many authors believe that leadership style is determined by personality and is 
difficult to chan^jc. Thif: idea does not, however, negate the important contribu- 
tion of situational thtory and research that no leadership style is ideal for eveiy 
leadership situation. 

Can You Change Your Style? 

If the situatioiiists are right, if leadership style ought to vary to fit the 
situation, then it follows that leaders need to be able to change their * tyles at 
will. Is this possible? Is leadership style flexible enough to be changed to fit 
the situation? Or should leaders attempt to change the situation instead? 
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Identifying Your Style 

The first step for a leader wanting to change his or her style is to 
become aware of what that style is. Yet identifying one*s style is not simple. 
Fiedler, in a 1979 aiticle, cites two studies that found that most leaders are not 
able to see their styles as others see them. In fact, one study found a zero 
correlaticM: between leader and subordinate style ra^gs. Since it is assumed 
that others* perceptions are more objective than one*s own, it seems likely that 
most leaders do not see themselves accurately. 

All is not lost, however. Fiedler belie «es that leaders can be taught to 
recognize their styles. Together with Martin Oiemers and Linda Mahar, Fiedler 
developed a teaching guide that helps leaders identify whether they are relation- 
ship-motivated or task-motivated. This guide asks leaders to look at their own 
behaviors and helps them rate themselves on a number of specific style factors, 
rather than asking them to make guesses about overall st> les. 

Much of Fiedler* s own research used the Leasv-pref erred Coworker 
scale as an instrument to measure style. Leaders are. asked to describe the 
coUeague wh^m they have most disliked. Those who c'-iscribe this cowoiker 
in very negative terms have been found to be task-motivated, whereas those 
who describe him or her in positive or less critical terms have been found to be 
relati(Hiship-motivated. 

Sergiovanni and Elliott also have formulated a questionnaire to help 
leaders identify their own styles. Those who take this questionnaire are asked 
to describe how they would act if they we leaders of a work group. Respon- 
dents marie "always," "frequently," "occa ^ ;nally," "seldom," or "never" to such 
statements as "I would allow members complete freedom in their work," "I 
would needle members for greater effort," and "1 would schedule the work to 
be done." 

Sergiovanni and Elliott suggest that leaders might fmd it helpfil to 
have their coworkers or subordinates describe the leaders on the same question- 
naire. They warn, "Don*t be surprised if others see you differently thar ;u see 
yourself." 

Thomas Bonoma and Dennis Slevin display their leadership model on 
a grid to help leaders diagnose their styles. This grid, reproduced in figure 2, 
rests on their belief that leadership style is a mixmre of where information for 
decisions comes from and inhere decision authority is placed. Bonoma and 
Slevin quoted a reader who reported that this method "confirmed that my actual 
leadership style was inconsistent with my preconceived image of leadership 
style." 

Style Flex 

Even if style can be identified, it does not necessarily follow that it can 
be changed at will. We hear out, first, those researchers who deny stylt 
flexibility, then those who admit to some degree of flexibility, and, finally, 
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those who insist styles must change. 

Styles Are Difficult to Change 

Certainly Fiedler's contingency theoiy admits for very little style 
flexibility in leaders. As mentioned eariier, Fiedler sees leaders as either 
task-motivated or relationship-motivated but not both. Fiedler saw this basic 
style motivation as part of one's personality and, as such, very difficult to 
change, especially through a short training program. 

At best it takes one, two, or three years of intensive psychotherapy 
to effect lastiiig changes in personality structure. It is difficult to see 
how we can change in more than a few cases an equally important 
set of core values in a few hours of lectures and role-playing or even 
in... one or two weeks. 
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Yet ui the same time Fiedler maintains that neither style is appropriate 
for ail situations. Arc some leaders thus doomed to failure simply because they 
find themselves in a situation incompatible with their styles? The answer is no; 
Fiedler believed that those leaders in incompatible situations could change the 
situation. 

Scrgiovanni, too, resting his case heavily on Fiedler's findings, has 
maintained that style, like personality, is very difficult to change. Although he 
admits that "some leaders are able to change styles with ease," he believes that 
"trainers overestimate style flexibility and do not account sufficiently for those 
of us (perhaps the majority of us) with more limited style ranges." 

Also holding to this view are the researchers who identified the 
"change facilitator styles" of school principals—initiators, managers, and 
responders. Hall and his colleagues say "the available research and training 
experiences lead us to believe that one's style is so closely tied to personality 
and histoiy that it is not easily changed." Principals may be able to change their 
individual behaviors for a time, but their overall style continues. 

Some Leaders Can Change Their Styles 

"Successful leaders can adapt their leader behavior to meet the needs 
of the group," insist Paul Hersey and Kenneth Blanchard, who see four possible 
combinations of task-oriented and relationship-oriented behavior: 

• task-oriented behavior 

• relationship-oriented behavior 

• task-oriented and relationship-oriented behavior mbined 

• neither task-oriented nor relationship-oriented 

Like Reddin, Hersey and Blanchard believe that any of the four styles 
could be effective. But Hersey and Blanchard do not believe that eveiy leader 
used or even could use all four styles. "Some leaders arc able to m.odify their 
behavior to fit any of the four basic styles, whilt others can utilize two or three 
styles." In other word some leaders have the ability to be flexible in style and 
others are more rigid; ir ; most flexible are the most likely to be effective in jobs 
that i^uire a lot of adaptability. 

Reddin is another au^or who believes that some leaders can change 
style and other leaders have little flexibility. According to Reddin, the best 
leaders have three important abilities. The first is "situational sensitivity," 
which enables leaders to diagnose situations. The second is "st flexibility," 
which allows them to match their styles to the sitr "ition, and the third is 
"situational management skill," which helps them to change the situation to fit 
their styles. 

Styles Must Ci ange 

Probably the iheoiy of leadership style that allows for the greatest style 
flexibility was developed by Blanchard, Zigarmi, and Zigarmi. In their model, 
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the leader must vaiy his or her style according to the followers ' competence and 
confidence, which change not only from person to person but also with each 
task assigned to the same person. In assigning each task, the leader must choose 
among directing, coaching, delegating, and supporting styles. 

Likewise, Gates, Blanchard, and Hersey held that leader behavior must 
vary to fit Ae "maturity" level of followers. As followers became more able to 
operate on their own, these researchers believed that leaders would be fn\x:ed 
to change dieir styles. The successful leaders would change, whereas the 
unsuccessful could not. 

Flexibility Is Not Always Desircbie 

Reddin saw another side to style flexibility. He saw the negative 
effects of a "high-flex" manager in a situation that calls for a lower degree of 
flexibility. This siniation Reddin described as "style drift"; "drift managers" are 
those who are perceived as having no minds of their own, who fail to organize 
their situation, and who allow change to overwhelm them. Thus Reddin saw 
that the need for style flexibility, like the need for a particular style, varies to fit 
the situation. 

Sctiool Leaders Must Be Flexible about Some Tilings 

There are so many diverse components of a principal's job that the 
situation may change from minute to minute. If we analyze the situation in 
Fiedler's terms, we find that at times the "task strucnire" is clearly spelled out 
(such as in organizing a bus schedule), and at other times it is extremely vague 
(as when improving school climate). At times "position power" is hi^ (such 
as when hiring a new teacher) and at times very low (as in implementing a 
request from tfie central office). Only "leader-member relations" may stay 
fairly stable, but these vary from school to school. 

In the face of this complex situation and the conflicting theories 
reviewed here, one conclusion seems clear: school administrators are going to 
have to be flexible about something— either their styles or their situations — or 
they arc not going to be able to cope with their jobs. It is up to each individual 
administrator to decide, based on the theories presented so far, which aspect can 
be most easily changed. 

Synthesizing ihe Tlieories 

The preceding sections have presented important aspects of some (but 
certainly not all) well-known leadership theories. At this point it may seem 
appropriate to ask how these theories fit together. Can they be coordinated to 
form a more all-encompassing theory? 

It is quite tempting to think that we now have all the pieces of a giant 
puzzle that can be fitted together into a coherent whole. And at first glance it 
may appear that many of these theories are quite compatible. Certainly, all those 
that emphasize concern for task or human relations as elements of style have 
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something in common, as do those that emphasize decision-making. 

But after wc have made these rather elementary connections, we are 
blocked from taking the logical next step of making generalities about ail the 
theories. For instance, at first it seems to make sense that leadership styles that 
stress human relations are quite similar to those that stress participative 
decision-making, but die analogy does not hold up. A leader with democratic 
or subordinate-centered style may (or even must) also have a concern for task 
according to some of these theories (notably Halpin*s). 

Other seeming similarities tum out to be superficial. Although boti; 
Fiedler and Reddin see task and human relations as important components of 
style, they are diametricallv q)posed about whether leaders can change their 
styles — and this difference has big implications for the practice of leadership. 

Unfortunately, it is not yet time for an overarching theory of leader- 
ship. The data are not all in on important questions like whether leaders can 
change styles or what the most important components of style should be. 

The kind of synthesis that is possible with leadership style theories is 
one that compares and contrasts the theories in a way that shows grs^hically 
how they are alike and how they differ. This we have attempted to do in the 
form of table 1 on pages 44 and 45. In addition to listing the theories according 
to the components of style they emphasize, the table also gives each theory* s 
answer to the questions of whether the components are mutually exclusive, 
whether style ought to vary with the situation, what the components of the 
situation are, and whether style is flexible. 

SoWhcrt? 

None of the theories of leadership style discussed so far has much value 
to leaders unless it can be used to improve leader performance. Whether styles 
can or should vary to fit the situation or how one determines the important 
characteristics of the situation are questions that do not really matter unless the 
answers can be used to select or train better leaders or to be a better leader. 

Researchers and theoreticians do not always share this pragmatic view. 
Their work is not always aimed at practitioners, and even when it is, they are 
more often concerned about discovering "truths" than they are about being 
helpful. Thus, the theories discussed in this chapter do not always easily or 
neatiy lend themselves to practice. Nevertheless, the following section is an 
attempt to pick out those practical implications that can be taken from the 
theories and studies discussed so far. 



Becoming a Better Leader 

How one uses leadership style theories depends on two things: what 
beliefs and assumptions about leadership one holds and what one*s goals are. 
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4-MAKINC 


Tannenbaum and Schmidt 


2 


Decision-Making 

"Subordinate-centered vs. boss-centered** 
(Democratic vs. autocratic) (former most 
effective) 


DECISIOr 


Bonoma and Slevin 


4 


Decision-Making 

Four possible styles: autocrat, consultative 
manager, consuiiauve auiocrai, stiarciioioer 
(all but the last are effective) 




McGitgo> 


2 


Views of Employees 

1 ncory a vnceo eAuinsic mouvaiorsj vs. 
Theory Y (self-motivated) (Latter view most 
effective) 




Halpin 


2 


Task and Human Relations 
Concern for initiating structure or 
C(Misideration 


m 
Z 
0 


Fiedler 


2 


Task and Human Relations 
Task-oriented vs. Human relationship 
oriented {\ '^h^r can *t effective) 


\ 

z 

1 

X 


Reddin 


4 


Task and Human Relations 

Four combinaticms of human relations 

orientation and task orientation. Four 

dedicated (each can be effective) 


TASK ANt 


Gates, Blanchard, 

and Hersey 

Hersey and Blanchard 


4 


Task and Human Relations 
(both can be effective) 




Blanchard, Zigarmi, 

olIQ Z^lgcUllll 


4 


Task and Human Relations 
Four combinations of directive and suppor- 
tive behaviors: directing, coaching, support- 
ing, delegating (each can be effective) 




Seigiovanni and Elliott 


4 


Task and Human Relations 

(same as Reddin above) Integrated, separated, 

related, dedicated (each can be effective) 




Hall and others, 
Hord and Hall 


3 


Change Facilitator Styles 

Initiator (most effective at implementing 

change), manager, responder 


< 


Miskel 

Holloway and Niazi 




Several, including risk-taking propensity of 
leaders 
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Are Styles 
Mutually 
Exclusive? 


Do Styles 

r fjr y ivdrl 

Situations? 


WW ftui Mr IT iricr 

Components of the Situation? 


to iric L^uuf^r J oiyiz 

Flexible? 


Yes (leader 
cannot use both 
at the same time) 


Yes 


Forces in the manager, forces in 
the subordinates, and forces in 
the situation 


Yes (leader chooses 
the styleapprociate 
at the time) 


No (all possible 
combinations of 
the styles are 
possible) 


Yes 


Where authority is placed and 
where information comes from 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Not applicable 


Not applicable 


No (effective 
leaders have 
bothconcems) 


Not 
applicable 


Not applicable 


Not applicable 


Yes 


Yes 


Most important component is 
leader situational control, made 
up of position power, leader- 
member relations, task structure 


No 


No 


Yes 


Organizational philosophy, 
technology, superior, coworkers, 
subordinates 


Some leaders are 
flexible and some 
are not 


Yes (although 
leader can change 
from one to the 
other, does not 
use both 

simulataneously) 


Yes 


Follower maturity 


Yes (must change 
with time) 


No 


Yes 


Follower developmental level — 
competence and commitment 


Yes (leader varies 
style with each 

fnllnu/^r utiH k*aph 

task) 


No 


Yes 


Demands of the job, nature and 
distribution of power and 
authority, expectations held by 
sitmificant others 


Usually no, and not 
without great 
difficulty 


No 


No 


Not applicable 


No 


Not applicable 


Yes 


Leader years of experience and 
iiinovative management 
techniques 


Not applicable 


Not applicable 


Yes 


Leader control 


Not applicable 
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Below arc listed some goals that leaders may have, each followed by a brief 
discussion of strategies for accomplishing the goal suggested by the pertinent 
theories. The leader will want to weigh each strategy according to his or her 
philosophy of leadership. The first and largest group of goals and strategies is 
based on the assumption that leaders can, indeed, change their leadership styles 
when it is necessary. 

Goals That Assume Flexible Style 

Raise Motivation of Woricers, Help Them Accept Changes, and 
Improve Morale. If the leader holds these goals, then more "suboidinate- 
centered" leadership, as defined by Tannenbaiun and Schmidt, may be j^- 
propriate. Although Tannenbaum and Schmidt do not offer a recipe for how to 
become nnwe subordinate-centered, they do offer guidelines for determining 
whether diis style will be appropriate for particular subordinates. This leader- 
ship style may indeed be in orde' if the subordinates have the following 
chiffacteristics: 

• high needs for independence 

• readiness to assume responsibility 

• high tolerance for ambiguity 

• interest in the problem at hand 

• understanding of and identincati(m with the goals of the organiza- 
tion 

• necessary knowledge and experience 

• a history of sharing in decisicm-making 

Besides depending on subordinates, the decision to change to mo.e 
subordinate-centered leadership must also consider other factors: the manager's 
feelings and values, and situational forces. Is subordinate-centered leadership 
valued by the manager? Does the manager have confidence in subordinates? 
Will more participative decision-making be accepted in the particular organiza- 
tion and are employees ompatible enough to work together? All these ques- 
tions must be answered before a switch to subordinate-centered leadership is 
clearly called for. An acceptance of McGregor's theories and a desire to 
increase employee motivation will probably also prompt a similar type of move 
toward more participative management. 

Remove Stress, Reduce Worldoad, and Ensure the Survival of the 
Organization. If the leader is, however, in the position of some principals loday 
who have for a long time been conrunitted to participative management, who 
already ask employees to help with eveiy decision— from which teacher to hire 
to which waste basket to buy— and who feel overwhehned by the process, then 
a more assertive style of leadership may be appropriate. For participative 
managers who feel under great stress, overworked, and worried about the very 
survival of the oiganization, a return to more leader autonomy may be in oider. 
This does not mean a return to Theoiy X, but rather a realization that leaders 
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must make some independent decisions. 

Determine If the Leader's Style Fits a Particular Situation. Some 
leaders may feel that leadership style ought to vary to fit the work situation but 
may not know how to determine whether their style is appropriate for their own 
particular woik situation. Their goal thus becomes one of assessing the com- 
patibility of their style and situation. Like Tannenbaum and Schmidt, Reddin 
does not specify how to change style, but his theory is very helpful in determin- 
ing if there is a fit between style and situation. 

The leader can flrst determine which one of Reddin's categories 
(dedicated, related, separated, or integrated) describes his or her style. The next 
step is to look at important components of the situation as outlined by Reddin 
(superior, subordinates, technology, organizational philosophy, and coworkers) 
and determine whether the style used is appropriate to fit these. 

For instance, if the manager knows more about the job than do the 
suburdliiates, if unscheduled events are likely to occur, if directions must be 
given, or if performance is easily measura' e, then an effective dedicated style 
(berievolent autocrat) will contribute to the manager's success. But if the leader 
in this situation is not "dedicated," he or she may have to make some changes 
in either the style or the situation. 

Adapt Style to Maturity of Followers. Some leaders are gping to 
find that their experience, beliefs, and abilities cause them to lean toward the 
theories that hold that style should change with follower maturity. These 
leaders will closely assess their follower's capacity to set goals, willingness to 
take responsibility, education, and experience and choose their styles accord- 
ingly. 

According to Gates, Blanchard, and Hersey, the appropriate style is 
task-oriented when maturity is low, relationship-oriented when it is moderate, 
and as litde leadership as possible if maturity is high. Leaders will remember, 
too, the warning that follower maturity may regress (especially when new tasks 
are presented) and that style must change to fit. In Blanchard, Zigarmi, and 
Zigarmi 's frame woik, leaders combine varying degrees of direction and support 
''''"ording to whether the followers have competence and confidence to carry 
out the task. 

Improve Decision-Making. Some leaders have trouble making 
leadership decisions or even deciding how these decisions ought to be made. 
These leaders may And it helpful to borrow BonomaandSlevin's idea of looking 
at information input and decision-making authority and determining for each 
decision who ought to supply information relevant to the decision and who 
actually ought to make the decisio*^ . Based on this assessment, the leader may 
decide to increase or decrease staff involvement in decision-making. 

Those interested may also find it helpful to use Bonoma and Slevin's 
leadership checklist to help them think throu^ how well their styles fit the 
organization's needs. This checklist asks things like "Am I developing my 
subordinates by letting them participate in decisions affecting them?" and "Does 
the organization management system work for me or do I work for it?" 
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Wc must add to all these suggestions Sergiovanni*s warning that 
situaticns are extremely complex and tftat any system that looks at only one or 
two components of the situation is much toe limited. Leaders who focus only 
on one situational component may run into trouble with the others. Worth 
repeating, too, is Sergiovanni*s warning that for many leaders, styles may not 
be easy to change. Those who expect it to change overnight are in for a 
frustrating time. 

The preceding suggestions have all been based on the supposition that 
leaders have some control over and can change their styles. The next group of 
suggestions is based on the opposite assumption: leaders* styles usually cannot 
be changed. 

Gocris That Assume Inflexible Style 

Change the Situation to Fit One's Style. If one accepts Fred 
Fiedler's assumptions about the necessity of changing the situation when style 
and situation are incompatible, his theories are extremely useful in improving 
one's leadership abilities. In the book written with Martin Chemers and Linda 
Mahar, Fiedler has supplied specific techniques for making needed changes. 

After explaining how to categorize both style and siniation and provid- 
ing, instruments for use in the process, these authors advise leaders on how to 
cnange the situation to fit their style. Fiedler, as we recall, believes that 
relationship-oriented leaders work best in siniations of moderate control, and 
task-oriented leaders work best in situations of veiy great or veiy little control. 
According to the authors, the most important step a leader can take to increase 
control is to improve leader-member relations. This might be done through 
socializing more with members of the group or requesting particular people to 
worit in the group. The second most effective way to increase control is to 
change the task structure. This might be done by structuring the task more 
tightly or asking superiors for more structured tasks or detailed instructions. 
Obtaining more training often serves to make the task more stnicmred. The 
final method of increasing control would be to change one 's status or "position 
power." This might involve developing more expertise in the job or using more 
fully one's decision-making power. 

Fiedler, Chemers, and Mahar also explain how to decrease control of 
the dniation through such tactics jis socializing less with the workers, loosening 
task structure, and asking for more participative decision-making. They also 
note that those who accept Fiedler's theories about the difficulty of changing 
style and yet who nevertheless feel that their styles must change may want to 
embark on a program (probabh' lengthy) of therapy. 

Increase Innovativeness. Leaders who want to become more innova- 
tive will have to increase their nsk-taking behavior or make their organization's 
management techniques more innovative. How can risk-taking be 
strengthened? According to the findings of Holloway and Niazi, one way is to 
increase control of the siniarion by improving leader status or group support. 

Improve Human Relations. If school leaders accept Sergiovanni and 
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Elliott*s theory that a style stressing human relations is effective in most schools, 
then they will want to assess their styles (using the Sergiovanni and Elliott 
questionnaire) in attempting to determine whether their styles do indeed have 
this kind of emphasis. Most people beheve they have human relati(Mi skills, but 
without an instrument they are unable objectively to assess how they compare 
to otfiers on this dimension. Those who discover that they have the required 
related or integrated styles will be reassured. Those who are very weak in 
human relations will face a difficult decision. They may have to reassess 
whether a school leadership position is the best place for them to be. 

Gaining Programs 

Any theoiy of leadership style that makes it possi ble to become a better 
leader also has implications for leadership training programs. If a theory can 
be used to improve leadership behavior, it can also be the basis for a training 
program. Anyone who wants to institute a training program for leaders can 
begin by going back over this chapter, extracting the theories that would be 
helpful along with the new behavior these theories imply, and using those as a 
basis for training leaders. Aside fix)m these obvious aj^lications. a few more 
specific applications need to be made. 

Hersey and Blanchard. who preferred to view leadership as "an ob- 
served behavior" not dependent on inborn abihties or potential, believe in- 
dividuals can be trained to adapt their leadership styles to fit varying situations. 
They argue that "most people can increase their effectiveness in leadership roles 
through education, training, and development." Nevertheless, these authors do 
not believe that leadership training is easy and they warn that most training 
programs fail to consider the difficulty of changing styles quickly. 

Fiedler likewise is critical of leadership training programs, but for 
other reasons. Fiedler notes that most training programs are never evaluated 
objectively, so that it is impossible to tell whether they were really effective or 
not. Most programs that have been evaluated "throw considerable doubt on the 
efficacy of these training programs for increasing org^uiizational and group 
perfonnance." Fiedler*s theories offer an explanation of why this finding may 
be so. Assuming that most leadership training progitims teach leaders to be 
more relationship-oriented or more task-oriented. Fiedler notes that even if it 
were effective, each kind of training would be useful only to some leaders and 
not to others, depending on their situations. A leader trained to be more 
task-oriented will become better suited for situations where the leader has much 
or little control but will become less suited for situations involving intermediate 
amounts of control. Those trained to be more relationship-oriented would be 
better suited for situations intermediate in control but pooriy suited for high- 
and low-control situations. 

Fiedler offers an alternative. "If leadership training is to be successful, 
the present theoiy would argue that it should focus on providing the individual 
with methods for diagnosing the favorableness of the leadership situation and 
for adapting the leadership situations to the individual's style of leadership." 
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The leadership training guide written by Fiedler, Chemers, and Mahar 
attempts to do exactly that. This guide, mentioned in the previous section, is 
designed as a self-instructional program to help leaders become more effective. 
Part 1 is concerned with identifying leadership style, part 2 provides tools for 
accurately diagnosing and classifying leadership situations, and part 3 discusses 
how to match the leadership style with the situation, and, if necessary, change 
the situation. The guide contains numerous exercises^ each usually consisting 
of a short case study or incident presenting a problem in leadership and asking 
the participant to choose the best of several solutions. Average tmie for 
completion of the entire guide isflve hours. In a 1979 article, Fiedler noted that 
objective evaluation techniques have proved this program to be extremely 
effective. 

Another training program that shows evidence of being effective has 
been described by Leveme Barrett and Edgar Yoder. Unlike the programs 
criticized b> Fiedler, this program was carefully evaluated with pre- and 
post-test data collection and (something unusual in most evaluation efforts) a 
control group. 

The program was based on the theories of researchers like Halpin who 
make two assumptions not held by Fiedler: that effective leadership requires 
both task-oriented and human-relations-oriented behavior and that leadership 
style can be changed by a leadership training program. 

Barrett and Yoder emphasize that an important component of the 
program was its first step: principals were given feedback about how their 
teachers saw them as leaders through the teachers * responses on the Supervisory 
Behavior Development Questionnaire, the Likert Proflle, and the Job Objec- 
tives Questionnaire. Barrett s^nd Yoder maintain that this information helped 
leaders realize the need ^ ie and made them more responsive to training. 
The program sought to . human relations skills through such workshop 
activities as communicating, instituting administrative structures that promote 
conununication, and establishing a working climate in which teachers and 
students have feelings of self-worth. Task-oriented activities included showing 
the principals how to help teachers leam and achieve the goals of the school. 

According to a posttraining survey of teachers, the administrators 
improved their leadership behavior in both task-oriented and human-relations* 
oriented areas, especially in adequacy of communication and work facilitation. 

These successful examples should not obscure the fact that some 
training programs on leadership style have serious problems. Those who 
choose a program should remember the warnings of Sergiovanni, who objected 
not only to the simplistic nature of many programs (especially those that looked 
at only one situational variable) but to the very goals of the programs. 

The leadershipmodels themselves are too simple, the claims of most 
leadership trainers are unrealistic and the assumptions basic to the 
models and to training programs are conceptually flawed on one 
hand and emphasize instrumental ano mechanical aspects of leader- 
ship at the acute expense of the substansive on the other. 
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Administrators looking for a good program should be wary when 
promises of success are too sweeping, when mstantaneous changes are 
promised, and when the true goals of leadership appear to be forgotten. 

Leader Selection 

Just as they have implications for leadership training programs, the 
leadership style theories discussed here all have implications for leader selec- 
tion. Any theory that includes ideas about the most eff'ective style can ! e 
adiq)ted to choosing the most effective leader. Some of the theories and fmdings 
have specific plication to leader selection in the schools. For example, 
MiskePs research with principals implies that propensity for risk taking may be 
one good indicator of the performance potential of principals. This finding 
seems especially noteworthy in light of the fact that quite often those who are 
considered the most promising candidates are conformists who follow all the 
rules and never task risks. 

Conclusion 

This brief survey of theories and research on leadership styles reveals 
the subject is not a simple one. The theories are complex and varied and 
encompass such things as personalities, attitudes, decision-making techniques, 
risk-taking, and orientation toward woiic and people. They include such areas 
as leaders* control of the situation, sub:»rdinates* maturity, and technology. 
Some rest firmly on the belief that leadership style can be changed, whereas 
others assume that it cannot. Some theorists maintain that an effective leader 
has a style that emphasizes a concern for both the "task" and "human relations," 
whereas others believe that these concerns are incompatible and not found 
within the same person. Some theorists stress an ideal leadership style, but 
othen: hold that the best style varies to fit the situation. 

How can such diverse and conflicting theories be helpful to leaders? 
After the initial smoke and confusion have cleared and administrators are 
actually able to make sense of and differentiate among these theories, their 
usefulness begins to become apparent. 

Because leadership by defmition includes action, any theory of leader- 
ship is helpful only if it can be used to guide action. Each of these theories has 
implications for better leadership. Each can be used as a basis for training 
leaders, for selecting leaders, and most importantly for becoming abetter leader. 

Although the theories disagree significantly, basing one*s actions on 
any one of them is more effective than following no theory at all. This is because 
action based on a coherent theory is more consistent than action that is purely 
blind. It tends to be more economical of effort and less wasteful of physical 
and psychic energy because it is based on a clearer logic and vision than is blind 
action. 

Sothen the question becomes how to use these leadership style theories 
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as a basis for one's leadership behavior. Although there is no magic recipe, 
some criteria and ways of evaluating the theories are better than others. The 
first step is to understand the major leadership style theories. The second step 
is to weigh the evidence, look at research fmdings, and examine the logic and 
internal consistency of each theory. 

And what is the final step? It might seem that the fmal step is simply 
to choose a theory to follow. But of course it is not that easy. Leaders do not 
choose the theories they follow like dishes from a smorgasbord. Rather, 
choosing a theory is like buying a new pair of shoes — it has to fit the person 
who is going to use it. 

So rather than intellectually determining the "best" theory, the final 
step is to look closely at yourself and your situation. Do you believe you can 
change your style or does that sound extremely difficult or impossible? Are 
you aheady aware that your style changes from situation to situation? What are 
the most important components of your situation? What is the most important 
aspect of your style, and what do you believe it ought to be? In short, which 
theory makes the most sense to you and fits best with your needs? 

It may be that, in the face of so much conflicting evidence, the only 
way out of the leadership maze is to rely on intuiticHi. In the end, it is simply 
the informed intuition of the leader that is the intended outcome of this analysis 
of leadership concepts and theories. 
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Chapter 3 

Training and Selecting 
Schooi Leaders 

Mark E. Anderson 

A 

#mmidst the growing tody of research on effective schools and the current 
call for school reform, tht principal has emerged as a key person in the f ffort 
to achieve excellence in sv^hools. A principalis leadership is among the most 
crucial elements necessary tor school success, and a successful school almost 
always boasts of having an outstanding principal. This chapter, therefore, 
focuses on Che important task of training arid selecting school principals. 

During the 1990s, nearly 60 percem of all current principals in the 
United States will retire, i ms decade rr<;sents a ' v^lndow of opporturjty" for 
school districts to hire tdented principals who can le.^d our nation*s schools into 
the Twenty-First Century, As a recent publication on principal selection from 
the U.S. Department of Education suggests. 

Wc must take this opportunity to fill our schools with dynamic, com- 
mitted leaders, for ihcy provide the key to effective schools where 
wc will either win or lose the battle for excellence m education. 

Unfortunately, the means by which American principals are trained 
and selected are often ill-suited to the development and employment of out- 
standing leaders. School practitioners often voice concern about the preservice 
training of school principals and contend that university programs do not ade- 
quately prepare aspiring administrators for the complexity of the principalship. 
In addition, several stuoies and leading educators suggest that school districts 
iri^y not invest sufficient time, energy, and money to identify, train, select, and 
induct new principals. 

As troubling as this might sound, an encouraging sign— documented 
in the following pages— is that several districts are willing to make the . ^s- 
sary investments to groom and hire the most capable candidates. In addition, 
seme universities are improving their principal preparation programs, working 
in cooperation with school districts to bridge the gap between the theoretical 
concepts of school administration taught in university classrooms and the prac- 
tical aspects of the principalis role. 

This chapter examines the training, recruitment, selection, and induc- 
tion of principals. It summarizes research and leading educators* opinions on 
each of these topics and documents strategies that characterize successful 
programs of principal training, selection, and induction. Administrators, school 
board members, and aspiring principals who want to capitalize on the coming 
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"window of opportunity" can use strategies presented in this chapter to assess 
the status of dicir principal preparation, recruitment* selection, and induction 
methods. 



Arc principals who arc outstanding school leaders bom. not made? As 
suggested in chapter 1, most modem researchers, stressing nurture over nature, 
believe that major competencies of leadenhip can be learned. Nevertheless, 
school administrators and trainers of administrators have grappled for some 
time with identifying effective methods to prepare individuals to be successful 
principals. Traditional avenues to the principalship, including teaching ex- 
perience, course woiic at a university, a practicum, and even a tour of duty as a 
vice-principal, have not proved satisfactory. Practitioners complain the most, 
however, about their graduate training. 



^ >r many years principals have voiced dissatisfaction with the utility 
of unive training in preparing ther ; for the realities of principal life. A 1 968 
survey oi principals found fewer than 2 percent of elementarj- principals 
credited their success as school administrators to their graduate course work 
(Department of Elementary School Principals, National Education Associa- 
tion). Recent reports show that principals* sentiments toward their preservice 
training have nor changed significantly. Summarizing the state of affairs in 
1 983 in a policy report, the Southern Rejp^ional Education Board (Lynn Cornett) 
stated that principals* overriding complaint about university training programs 
is that they arc **too theoretical, and do not provide the necessary training to deal 
with the job." 

What is the source of administrators* discontent with their graduate 
training, and why do ot university programs adequately prepare aspiring ad- 
ministrators for the principalship? The central problem, many contend, is that 
most university programs present knowledge about school administration, but 
do not help students develop skills to translate that knowledge into practice. 
Richard Schmuck writes: 

Universities . . have traditionally pro>*tded sound academic prepara- 
tion while offering only minimal attention to transfonning theory 
into practice. Moreover, the academic course work m personnel 
evaluation, law, business management, clinical supervision, and 
public relations, although competently presenting technique and 
technk:al knowledge, offers little opportunity to use that Knowledge 
in coping with real people in real schools. 

Edwin Bridges suggests that preparatory programs may even provide 
experiences that arc dysfunctional for those who aspire to be leaders in formal 
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organizations. By comparing the work of graduate students with the woric of 
managers, Bridges provides a lucid analysis of why university programs may 
not prepare individuals to deal with the realities of leadership. 



One problem with university training programs is that they do not 
prepare aspiring administrators to deal with the quick pace of principals' work. 
Drawing on Henry Mintzburg's classical study of managers, Nature of 
ManagerialWork, Bridges writes, "Manager's work is characterized by brevity, 
variety, and fragmentation. The manager's workday is hectic, unpredictable, 
and riddled with fifty to one hundred different occasions for decisions." 
Managers are frequently interrupted and often face situations demanding quick 
decisions. 

Academic training programs, on the other hand, require aspiring ad- 
ministrators to spend long hours alone, reading, writing, and contemplating 
potential solutions to problems. "In comparison with the work pace d[ 
managers," Bridges states, "the student's tempo is snail-like. There are few 
surprises and much time alone." As a result, "the fledgling leader is ill-prepared 
to handle the accelerated tempo of the managerial role." 



A second major problem with university training is that it does not ade- 
quatelyprepareprincipalaspirantsfordealing withconflictresolution. The way 
a manager reacts to conflict has a dramatic effect on his or her relationships with 
employees and on organizational productivity. Bridges notes that managers can 
use a variety of methods to resolve conflicts. They can engage in win-lose ar- 
guing (competition); withdraw or fail to take a position (avoidance); divide 
gains and seek concessions between parties in conflict (compromise); soothe 
the parties (accommodation); or confront disagreements and engage in problem 
solving to fmd solutions (collaboration). 

Leading researchers of leadership and many educators now believe a 
collaborative style of conflict resolution is likely to foster more productive 
relationships and enhance the performance of an organization. Bridges sug- 
gests that graduate students, however, usually rely on avoidance to resolve con- 
flicts with their classroom teachers. "Collaboration," he writes, "is one of the 
means least used for resolving conflict." 

Communiccrtions 

A third area of concern is the "character of work-related conmiunica- 
tions." Administrators typically depend on face-to-face communication to ac- 
complish their work. "Approximately seventy percent of the manager's time 
involves face-to-face communication with others," Bridges writes. The 
graduate student, on the other hand, spends more time in reading and writing 
activities than in work-related personal interactions. Bridges concludes, "there 
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arc clearly major discrepancies in the modes of communication that are most 
relevant to the woilc of students and that of managers." 

Emotions of Wcrk 

A final difference between university training and managers* work 
deals with the emotional content of the workplace. Feelings are usually ir- 
relevant in graduate training programs, which stress the value of ideas and 
rationality. "Rarely is the student forced to cope with the emotions of others or 
to witness situations where people constructively and openly woric through their 
emotional difficulties," Bridges writes. School administrators, however, deal 
with emotions constantly. Angry parents, excited students, and aroused staff 
members arc commonplace in a principal's woric environment. "Periods of 
emotional tranquility," Bridges notes, "are punctuated by episodes of emotion- 
al turbulence" in a manager's woric day. 

It is unlikely. Bridges concludes, that graduate training programs 
prepare aspiring administrators for the realities of managerial work. The placid 
emotional environment of the s^^ident may even result in the "trained incapacity" 
of future leaders. His analysis ciearly points out areas that universities must ad- 
dress to transform their programs into relevant training experiences for aspir- 
ing principals. 

Assessments such as Bridges', combined with complaints from prac- 
titioners and increased national attention on the importance of a principal's 
leadership, arc stirring the demand for changes in the methods that universities 
and school districts use to train aspiring administrators. The next section ex- 
amines recent calls for reform in principal preparation, followed by promising 
strategies and practices that may improve the preparation of school leaders. 

Calls for Reform 

During the last decade, effective schools research has focused nation- 
al attention on the importance of a principal *s leadership. Virtually all reviews 
of research on effective schools point to the critical role that a principal plays 
in school success. Although correlational studies that have tried to link prin- 
cipal leadership behaviors with student achievement have yielded no significant 
relationships, it is clear that effective schools research has contributed to the 
current practice of zeroing in on the principal as the key agent for achieving 
educational excellence. 

As a result of this new-found attention, the prcservice training of prin- 
cipals has come under increased fire from scholars, national commissions, and, 
again, principals themselves. Collectively, these criticisms are aimed at col- 
leges of education and school districts for not providing the field-based ex- 
periences necessary for developing outstanding principals. 

Kathleen McCormick, citing the 1986 National Governors Associa- 
tion report Time for Results, says the certification of principals is currently not 
based on results, but on educational requirements. "Too often, a candidate's 
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ability ij provide instructional leadership does not have to be demonstrated and 
is not even considered." The National Governors Association report recom- 
mends that public schools become more actively involved in the preparation of 
principals by making clinical experiences a key element in training, certifying, 
and hiring principals. 

One year later the University Council for Educational Administration 
(UCEA), in Leaders for America's Schools, expanded on these same concerns. 
The UCEA report states that research reveals troubling aspects throughout the 
field of principal preparation, including lack of collaboration between school 
districts and universities and lack of preparation programs relevant to the job 
demands of school administrators. Universities, school districts, and profes- 
sional organizations should cooperate more fully in the preparation of school 
prin jipalF, the report aigues. 

Educators have proposed and tried several promising stiategies and 
practices that begin to meet the call for reform of principal preparation. Al- 
though these strategies are not perfect solutions to improving the training of 
principals, they arc examples of what several institutions arc doing to bridge 
the gap between the theoretical and technical concepts of school administration 
taught in the university classroom and the requirements of professional practice 
in the field. 

Promising Training Strategies 

To close the gap between classroom and practice, most preparation 
programs for principals now require some type of internship or practicum. A 
report by the National Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), 
Pefformance-Based Preparation of Principals: A Frameworkfor lmpro\ement, 
states that field experiences at the conclusion of a student's course work are 
often the "sole mechanism of preservice preparation by which the gap is 
bridged." Although field-based experiences ^re needed, "such an approach," 
the report argues, "ignores ormakes trivial the breadth of the gap to be spanned." 

The NASSP report suggests that a variety of carefully designed bridg- 
ing procedur . must occur in the classroom prior to or in conjunction with field 
experience, these classroom bridging procedures should: 

• emanate from appropriate theoretical constructs of the profession 
and other relatol disciplines 

• provide application in relatively "safe" settings where students 
can make mistakes and leam from them 

• encourage repetitive applications so that students can practice ef- 
fective behaviors 

• place students sufficiently close to the field setting so that the 
remainder of the transition can be made with a minimum of dif- 
ficulty. 

The following sections highlight three classroom bridging procedures: 
performance simulations, case studies, and games. 
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Performance Simulations 

Performance simulations are one strategy that university trainers can 
use to begin bridging the fan between classroom and field. Simulations recreate 
real-life situations where tj ident must quickly plan and take actions to solve 
problems ihat school princip ypically face. Simulations iilclude inbasket ex- 
ercises, group activities, stre .xercises, and teacher observation simulations, 
to name a few. 

Developed initially for industrial training, several empirical studies, 
reported by Bernard Bass, found that managers trained using simulations per- 
formed significantly better on supervisory assessments and were perceived by 
followers as better leaders than those given a traditional course on the principles 
of leadership. Borrowing the simulation idea from business, NASSP 
developed a number of simulations for its Assessment Center project. In vaiida- 
Hon studies of NASSP simulations, Neil Schmitt and his colleagues found high 
coirelations between principals* performance on the simulations and their ac- 
tual on-the-job behavior. Simulations* greatest drawback, according to 
NASSP, is that "too few excellent simulations are avai^ 'le, making repeated 
a[q)lications unfeasible." 

Case Studios 

A second classroom bridging procedure uses case studies rich in 
descriptions and contextual details of real-Ufe school situations to help aspiring 
principals develop analytical, problem-solving, and decision-making skills. 
According to Vivian Qaric, "case studies capture [the] brevity, variety, and frag- 
mentation in the principalship and demonstrate the attempts by various prin- 
cipals to meet these denuuids of the job." 

Clark recommends that trainers of principals use case studies for class 
discussions, for examination of the basis for principal decisions and their effec- 
tiveness, and for self-analysis of how the student might handle the situation. 
AI ' ugh "case sti^dies do not provide panaceas for training principals, . . . they 
can be a veiy useful training tool and should not be overiooked," she concludes. 

Games 

Organizational, institutional, and business games, a third bridging 
strategy, arc living cases where trainees make sequential decisions and then live 
with them. During games participants experience success and failure more fully 
than in other types of simulations. Wilderness labs are an example of a train- 
ing game that tus achieved widespread recognition and use from corporations 
such as AT&T, Xerox, General Electric, and Marriott. 

Although wilderness labs have not been used much in education, a new 
principal training program at the University of Oregon uses this training activity 
as part of its principal preparation program. According to Richiud Schmuck, 
the program*s director, the focus of Oregon*s wilderness lab is on leadership 
development and team building. The lab takes place on a **Ropes Course" 
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owned and operated by a 4-H organization near Salem, Oregon. 

Aspiring principals take on a series of structured mental and physical 
challenges designed as metaphors for professional challenges in a school/' says 
Schmuck. 

Success depends not on physical strength or athletic skill, but on a 
team*s ability to solve problems creatively, allocate diverse resour- 
ces effectively, maintain commitment of team members, and 
develop support networks. After each challenge, the participants as 
individuals and the teams reflect on the process: What contributed 
to team effectiveness? What fueled oc took away energy and com* 
mitment of individuals? How might we apply what we*re learning 
to the school? By the end of the weekend, insights from the woods 
are translated into action plans for the school. 

According to the NASSP report, university training programs do not 
use performance simulations, case studies, games, or other classro(m bridging 
procedures very extensively. 

Most programs use them only in minimal ways. No program, per- 
haps, uses them to an q>timum degree. Some of this neglect is at* 
tributable to the small number and variety of bridging procedures. 
A greater proportion of the problem may be due to lack of recogni- 
tion that performance-based learning is important for sufficient 
transfer of theory to practice. 

NASSP recommends a massive professional effort to develop more 
and better classroom bridging procedures, to disseminate them, and to incor- 
porate them into preparation programs. 



Field-Based Experiences 

In addition to classroom bridging procedures, various field-based ex- 
periences are also being recommended for the preservice training of principals. 
This section features three types of field-based experiences: course-based field 
activities, practica, and internships. 

CoufM-BoMd Fi^kl ActlvitiM 

It is helpful for aspiring administrators to explore various aspects of 
the principal*s role directly in the field. In course-based field activities, trainers 
require students to complete assigiunents such as conducting field interviews 
and observations that add a practical dimension to the academic content of cour- 
ses. Some course-based assignments include 

• observing a school board meeting, negotiations sessions, smdent 
discipline hearing, or faculty meeting 

• interviewing administrators on a specific topic such as develop- 
ing a building budget, bringing about a change in a program, or 
designing a staff inservice plan 
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• observing and then conducting a teacher observation and postcon- 
ference 

• interviewing a school board member or political leader on issues 
central to education 

The best field activities are those that enable students to see how 
theoretical or technical aspects of school administration can be put into prac- 
tice. In addition, trainers in effective programs instruct students on various ob- 
servation and interview recording techniques prior to their field-based 
assignments. Finally, they assist students in carefully analyzing information col- 
lected in the field. Without critical analyses and reflection, the activities arc 
primarily passive in nature and may not help students develop useful insights. 

Proctica 

Practica are another field-based activity that can help aspiring ad- 
ministrators begin to make the transition from theory to practice. A practicum 
is usually a significant project, at least one semester in duration, in which stu- 
dents demonstrate administrative skills. In exemplary training programs, the 
student is accountable for planning, implementing, and evaluating one or more 
projects. 

Practica should occur not only near the end of students* university 
training sequence, but throughout their preparation. With this approach, univer- 
sities and school districts can use the practicum as part of a career guidance plan 
that helps those interested in administration to "test the water" before deciding 
to pursue administration as a career. Unfortunately, the current practice in mos' 
universities is to schedule practica experiences near the end of preservice educa • 
tion. after students have already invested so much time and money in their train- 
ing that a brief exposure to reality in the field is unlikely to change their minds 
about wanting to be administrators. 

A second criteria for a successful practicum experience is that univer- 
sity faculty members and school district administrators work together in close- 
ly supervising and providing helpful feedback to students on their projects. 
According to the NASSP. university supervisors, school district administrators, 
and even fellow students need to carefully analyze and constructively criticize 
students* practicum projects. "The alility of the student to receive and utilize 
relevant criticism." the report argues, should be "one of the criteria applied in 
assessing practicum outcomes." 

A final criteria for an exemplary practicum experience is a require- 
ment that students bring about a change, minor or major, in some aspect of a 
schooPs structures, iiorms. or traditional procedures, as they work directly with 
people involved in the school. Thus, relevant practicam assignments will 
probably require some release time from an aspirant*s refjular duties. Univer- 
sity faculty and school administrators should also provids students with infor- 
mation and ideas on successful change strategies and carefully guide aspiring 
administrators through a change process. 
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Internships 

If carefully designed and supervised, internships come nearest to help- 
ing aspiring principals realize fully the sweep and complexity of an actual prin- 
cipal position. The idea of internships, which give prospective principals a 
chance to try their hands at real-life school administration, is not new; full-time 
internships are, however, still the exception rather than the rule. The Carnegie 
Foundation for tlie Advancement of Teaching favored extensive internship ex- 
periences for principal hopefuls in its 1983 study. High School: A Report on 
Secondary Education in America. Carnegie's president, former U.S. Conrunis- 
sioner of Education Ernest L. Boyer, recommends a one-year administrative in- 
ternship in which the candidate works closely, on a full-time basis, with an 
experienced and successful principal. 

In his 1983 landmark study ^4 Place Called School, John Goodlad also 
called for lengthy internship experiences. "It is simply not established proce- 
dure in the educational system to identify and groom cadres of the most promis- 
ing prospects for top positions, as is the case with IBM, for example." Goodlad 
believes school districts must be willing to make an investment designed to pay 
off in the future, scheduling candidates for paid, two-year study programs care- 
fully planned to balance academic study and one or more internships as assis- 
tant principals. 

Internships will not produce outstanding leaders unless they are care- 
fully designed, supervised, and scheduled over a sufficient period. Schmuck 
lists several reasons most internships have not been effective: 

(1) the preparation does not occur over sufficient time; (2) the 
prepai rs — the university professors and field supervisors — do not 
collaborate closely enough; (3) efforts are not deliberately planned 
to establish trainees* cognitive linkages between theory and prac- 
tice; (4) insufficient attention is given to both personal-emotionri 
development of the trainees and the social support they receive 
throughout the internship; and (5) although interns have received su- 
pervision from experienced administrators, they have not in the main 
received mentoring, that is, close and supportive help in an 
egalitarian B^d collegial relationship. 

On the basis of his study of beginning principals, J uhn Daresh believes 
that districts' failure to grant release time for aspiring administrators may be a 
significant roadblock for effective training experiences. He states that most in- 
ternships and practicum experiences usually consist of 

synthetic situations where aspiring principals, in most cases full- 
time teachers unable tc get district support and approval for release 
time, find some quasi-ai^ministrative tasks that can be performed 
during the time that is not assigned during the school day to teach- 
ing or other duties. As a re: ult, people are being prepared to serve 
as instructional leaders by sp.'.nding five to ten hours per week su- 
pervising bus loadings, calling ihe homes of truant students, filling 
out forms for the central office or the state department of education. 
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or devising new student handbooks. These activities are, no doubt, 
useful for the smooth operation of a schooK and many practicing ad- 
ministrators are engaged in these activities every day. However, to 
rely on projects such as these to give anyone a clear picture of the 
multifacetcd nature of most pnncipals' jobs is truly ludicrous. 

Daresh also suggests that the assumption behind such training — com- 
petence comes from practical experience — may be false. "Simply assuming 
that one learns by doing practical things is an incorrect assumption, ' he writes. 
Daresh contends that aspiring administrators need to spend a great deal of time 
reflecting on and analyzing the skills they learn in the field and the activities in 
which they are engaged. "Practice without reflection," he notes, "is not of great 
value to learning anything." Thus, Daresh recommends that trainers carefully 
guide students through a reflective learning cycle to improve students* ad- 
ministrative abilities and insights. "This guidance takes time and requires a true 
concern for the learner as an individual." Unfortunately, "preparation of ad- 
ministrative candidates in many universities is not a very personalized process." 

Several university-school partnerships are underway that begin toad- 
dress the shortcomings of past internships. For example. Bibb County Public 
School System in Georgia developed an exemplary internship program in 
cooperation with the University of Georgia. According to 1 homas Hagler and 
others, aspiring administrators spend an entire year in a full-time internship in 
the program. Li addition to working full-time under the b '^f»*" shp?rvision of 
experienced administrators, the interna observe other principals in the district; 
attend monthly seminars conducted by the superintendent and ;,is staff; meet 
twice a month with the university coordinator; and attend bimonthly seminars 
with other interns to share frustrations and triumphs, pose problems and offer 
solutions, reflect on their activities, measure their ov/n perceptions and ex- 
periences against those of their peers, and develop support netwcdcs. 

Interns at Bibb County also take a five-credit-hour university course 
each quarter on topics such as Introduction to Supervision, Administration of 
the School Curriculum, and Public School Business Administration that link 
course work to intern activities. University faculty members and school district 
administrators also work together in carefully designing and closely supervis- 
ing each intern's program. 



School Systems Invest in Training 

Although our focus so far has been mainly on university training 
programs, probably the most crucial ingredient in preparing capable school 
leaders is individual school districts. Without the financial and emotional sup- 
port of senior school administrators and school boards, the prospects for "grow- 
ing a healthy crop" of new principals whc can effectively lead our narion*^ 
schools during the upcoming decades is highly unlikely. 

Exemplary training programs will certainly cost money. According to 
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Catherine Baltzell and Robert Der.tler, "The extent to which the school system 
invests in the preparation of principals is an index to other aspects of system 
quality." Baltzell and Dentler found that many districts are not willing to make 
such an investment and, consequently, do not have a qualified pool of potential 
candidates from which to choose when an opening occurs. 

Baltzell and Dentler cite some districts that do provide the n'«;cessary 
training for prospective principals. For example. Montgomery Covnty Public 
Schools in Maryland began its leadership transformation efforts tventy years 
ago. In its Administrative Training Program, potential principals apply for and 
take a ten-week afterwork course on leadership. Graduates may then upt for a 
second eighteen-week, three-credit course in administrative leadership, which 
includes skill development. 

After candidates complete this two-part sequence, senior ad- 
ministrators review all performance and related educational records of ap- 
plicants and rank them from one to four. Highest scoring candidates who are 
still interested in the principalship are then invited to "Administrative Com- 
petence Seminars," where their interpersonal skills, communication and con- 
ceptual skills, and group leadership skills are formally assessed by a panel of 
senior administrators. Candidates are given points for their performance on 
each of the activities in the competence seminars, and are again ranked. 

Top-ranked individuals are then placed in internships as full-time as- 
sistant principals for one year. Under the guidance of successful administrators, 
interns obtain experience in such areas as iustructional leadership, staff and 
pupil personnel management, c nnmunity involvement, and professional 
growth. At monthly seminars held with interns and their supervisory team, in- 
terns present an analysis of their log of daily activities and share a selected ac 
tivity for group analysis and discussion. Each intern also completes a needs 
assessment on his or her strengths and weaknesses that is used to form a specific 
training plan d'^signed to extend the mtem's knowledge and skill in such areas 
as leadership, management, and supervision. 

Training programs like the one in Montgomery County Schools are 
highly desirable but still veiy rare, according to the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion report r>i principal selection. 

The disitKil prospects of inadequate district training programs for 
school principals are not without hope. Baltzell and Dentler found other dis- 
tricts beginning to meet the challenge of training future school leaders. My own 
research in Oregon identified districts making the necessary investment** '^f time 
and money to groott. ,apable principals. It is hoped that more districts will begin 
to realize that the training of capable leaders must begin long before they are 
needed. 

Effective training programs are, of course, only the first step in hiring 
capable principals; recruitment, selection, and induction are other essential 
components in a comprehensive system that trains, obtains, and retains the most 
capable school leader . 
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Recruiting Principals 

Recruiting capable candidates into principal positions may be the most 
important task that school superintendents and school boards face in the next 
few years. With predictions that more than half of current principals will retire 
during the next decade, districts have a golden opportunity to hire many out- 
standing newcomers. As a senior personnel administrator in a suburban 
Northwest school district says, sophisticated recruitment and selection proces- 
ses arc now a necessity. "We are in a veiy competitive business, and we must 
make sure, through our process, we don't miss the best candidates." 

Unfortunately, many districts haphazardly recruit principals, often 
missing the most capable candidates. Goodlad (in an interview by Sally 
Zakariya) said that tlie recruiting and hiring of principals is "to say the least 
casual. Most new principals are plucked out of the classroom in June and 
plunged into the job soon after." 

Robert Dentler likewise believes the principal recruitment and selec- 
tion process is "ridden with chance" and often does not conform to sou nd policy. 
As he told Zakariya, 

In most places, principal recmitment and selection stilt operates on 
the buddy system. Without changes in the integrity and vitality of 
the selection process, the ablest educational leaders may never turn 
their faces towards the principalship. 

The recruitment of outstanding principals is too important to be left to 
chr.ice. Patronage, favoritism, or familiarity should not be allowed to edge out 
merit. Goodlad, Dentler, and many other observers recommend that school dis- 
tricts begin grooming future principals long before they are needed to develop 
a pool of qualified candidates from which to select the brightest and best. 

A Limited Pool of Capable Candidates 

Although the pool of principal candidates is large — many individuals 
hold appropriate certification— there is reason to believe the number of "high- 
ly capable" applicants may be dwindling. Through interviews with school 
leaders for The Executive Educator, Kathleen McCormick was able to docu- 
ment a growing concern about a pending shortage of "rising stars" for the prin- 
cipalship. Scott Thompson, executive director of the 42,000-member NASSP, 
told McCormick, "We don't have enough top-notch people to fill the jobs." 

Superintendent Frank Cleary of Binghamton, New York, told Mc- 
Cormick, "I don't see as many people coming up through the system who have 
the burning desire to climb the administrative ladder." One reason, Cleary ex- 
plained, is that teaching itself is becoming a more attractive career: salaries are 
improving and teachers are being given greater control over and responsibility 
for what happens in the classroom. "Teachers spend more time looking at the 
pn;S and con? of administiation." he says. Because of the high cost of moving 
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and complications resulting from two-career families, he added, "the list of cons 
outweigh the pros, unless you can stay in the same district." 

As discouraging as all this might sound, education leaders do agree the 
next few years will open up vast opportunities for talented and dedicated new- 
comers, including women and minorities. Effie Jones, associate executive direc- 
tor of the American Association of School Administrators, told McCormick, 
"There are plenty of talented women and minorities who are now certified to 
take administrative positions." Scott Thompson agrees "there arc more strong 
women candidates than ever before." In the end, says McCormick, the exodus 
of experienced principals "might be just the window of opportunity that women 
and ethnic minorities have been waiting for. That is, if today's school leaders 
take the initiative to help train them." 



Several studies call for school districts to make a concerted effort to 
expand the pool of qualified principal applicants. Outside recruitment, indis- 
trict training programs, carcer ladders, and internships arc all ways for districts 
to exert such effort. 

Outside Recruitment 

According to Goodlad, "School districts would be well advised— and 
pertiaps should be required — to select, for posts available, from a pool of 
qualified applicants extending far beyond district lines." This procedure does 
not nullify a district's investment in principal preparation, he adds. "With all 
districts similarly engaged in the process, interest from investments would be 
shared." 

School districts too often limit their vacancy announcements to nar- 
row geographic areas. The U.S. Department of Education's Principal Selec- 
tion Guide criticizes this practice and recommends that 

announcements should be placed in large circulation newspapers in 
cities wiihin a 500-mile radius of the vacancy. If the district is itself 
in a large city, the search committee might advertise the opening in 
similar cities. To avoid becoming too ingrown, search committees 
should advertise in principal and superintendent ncwsleners, in 
education journals, and in the publications or at the conferences of 
professional associations. There are many options, but the most im- 
portant thing is to avoid a narrow search that ends too soon. 

Outside recruitment does not consist of simply advertising vacancies 
beyond local boundaries, but also focuses on finding and tarp** <^ individuals 
in other districts who are perceived as highly desirable candidates. According 
to Baltzell and Dentler, "If all goes well, the outsider is ultimately brought in. 
However, it is usually an outsider with a fn inside connection to the network." 
Districts with limited pools of applicants rarely recruit in such a manner. 



Ways to Expand the Applicant Pool 
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School districts would also be well advised to work closely with other 
districts, s^ate administration associations, women educational administration 
associations, and various groups of minority educators to encourage and recruit 
applicants from all groups in the population. As one superintendent who has 
been particulary successful at recruiting capable women administrators says, 
"we are attempting to recruit our leadership from the whole population, not just 
half of it." 

Career LcKlders 

Career ladders are another means by which to expand the pool of 
qualified applicants, but, again, this method is more the exception than the rule 
in many school systems. Career ladders can include positions for curriculum 
and staff development specialists, head teachers, department chairs, deans, and 
assistant principals. 

Altough career ladders are a way to test applicants * leadership abilities^ 
many times districts do not provide individuals with the diversified experien- 
ces in these positions that are necessary for grooming outstanding principals. 
This is especially true of the assistant principal position, as James Lindsay notes: 

Too few assistant principals arc groomed for higher positions; they 
receive narrow, theoretical training, and the on-the-job experience 
they have is just as narrow. Usually, an assistant principal is treatea 
as a single-facet administrator — prepared, for instance, to be only a 
disciplifiarian or only a director of activities. As a result, most as- 
sistant principals learn only a few of the many job skills they need 
to be good principals. 

Lindsay believes in providing assistant principals with experience in 
all facets of building administration to improve a disirict*s pool of trained and 
tested principal candidates. Principals themselves, Lindsay notes, play an im- 
portant role in this training process: 

As a principal, you owe it to your assistants to help them devel^ p 
intowell-rounded, qualified professionals who are prepared to move 
into new, challenging positions. There's no magic to the process. 
All it requires is dedication and the willingness to make school ad- 
ministration a superior form of continuing education. 

Internships and Draining Programs 

As noted earlier, internships and district training programs are other 
means to attract, train, and expand the applicant pool. To be effective, teachers 
must perceive these training opportunities as accessible, open, valuable, and 
professional. According to Baltzell and Dentler, candidates in the exemplary 
districts have a much greater sense of passing through a sequence of ever-nar- 
rowing gates as they are "weeded out" through credible training programs and 
internships. 

A Northwest district*s recniitment and training program provides a 
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practical example of what Lchool districts can do to improve the pool of prin- 
cipal candidates from which to recruit the most capable leaders. In January 
1987, the David Douglas School District in Portland, Oregon (1987 88 enroll- 
ment approximately u,000 students in 1 1 schools) launched its STAR (Select- 
ing and Training Administrative Recruits) program for identifying, recruiting, 
and training prospective principals from within the district's teacher corps. 

Of STAR'S three phases, the first involves a series of ten weekly after- 
woik classes about educational administration, specific to David Douglas. Each 
class covers different aspects of administration, taught by a team of David 
Douglas administrators. Training focuses on the practical realities of what prin- 
cipals do, including both the frustrations and the joys. Topics are grouped ac- 
cording to four roles of the administrator: 

A member of the administrative team. An opening session includes 
presentations by the superintendent and principals from the elemen- 
tary, middle, and high school levels on the administrative team struc- 
ture in the district and each member's responsibilities. 

Educational program coordinator. Directors of programs such as 
special education, instructional materials, music, and PE outline 
their respective roles and relationship with district principals. 

Instructional leader. Principals and the curriculum director focus 
oncomponciits of an instructional leader such as research, classroom 
strategies, staff development, evaluation of programs, and skills in 
dealing with people. 

A building manager. Supervisors from business, transportat' a, 
food service, and data processing discuss their interaction with 
school principals and the principalis extensive involvement inuiese 
various areas of district operations. 

Other sessions in phase 1 include the role of the administrator as dis- 
ciplinarian, personnel manager, community relations specialist, financial 
wizard, and first-year rookie. All sessions include opportunities for class par- 
ticipation by means of questions and answers, brainstorming sessions, and small 
group work. 

Phase 2 of STAR inc'ndes a week-long practicum experience, based 
on a plan that each participant designs in phase 1. During this phase, mentor 
relationships are established between participants and administrators. Inter- 
ested candidates also attond an assessment center for evaluation and training. 

In the final phase, the district establishes formal internships with build- 
ing principals for interested and successful candidates. In addition, the district 
off'^rs a series of workshops in the second year of the piogram that furtlier ex- 
plore topics in educational leadership. 

Although STAR is designed to provide Da d Douglas teachers with 
infomation about becoming a principal in their own district, participants take 
the class for several reasons. Some are in the process or getting their administra- 
tive credentials and want to get the David Douglas perspective on wnat they 
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have learned. Others are undecided about wanting to go into administration and 
take the classes to help them decide. The STAR program provides participants 
the needed insights into school administration to help them make that decision. 
The prc'n'am also sends an important message to employees that the district 
valfies their competence and is inte^-ested in supporting their investigation of 
and preparation for school administration. 

Pattern for Effective Recruitment 

In sum, aggressive school districts do not leave the identification and 
recruitment of outstanding principals to chance. 

Long before specific vacancies arise, they identify a pool of potential 
leaders and develop a "pipeline" to the principalship. District training 
programs, internships, and the assignment of teachers to various leadership roles 
are all ways to groom a cadre of capable candidates. Better yet, a training and 
internship program that v^elcomes women and minority candidates can offset 
any built-in disadvantages for these groups. 

Aggressive districts not only train their own people for future prin- 
cipalships, but also aggressively recruit outside the district. Advertising wide- 
ly in college job placement bulletins and professional organizations* newsletters 
is one outside recruitment means. Targeting talented individuals in other dis- 
tricts and helping them establish an entry to the district*s network is another 
recruitment strategy. Districts increase their odds of finding the best candidates 
when they welcome a large number of applicants. 

Selecting Principals 

At the core of hiring the mt^st capable principals is the selection 
process. As we will see, several studies suggest that many school distncts may 
not select the best candidates. There are two possible explanations for this 
deficiency: ( 1 ) districts* vacancy announcements and selection criteria are non- 
specific, and (2) districts use inadequate screening and selection techniques. 
This section suggests ways to strengthen vacancy announcements, selection 
criteria, screening and assessment methods, and interview procedures. 

Vacancy Announceirenrs 

Principal selection begins with the declaration of a vacancy. Far too 
often, districts, especially large ones, do not specify in the vacancy an- 
nouncement the particular school where there is an opening. Rather, the an- 
nouncements call for applications for the principalship in general. Although 
most districts hire principals to serve in various schools during their tenure, there 
are good reasons to specify the particular school where a vacancy occurs. Dis- 
tricts are more likely to attract appropriate candidates when thvy list informa- 
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tion concerning the special needs and characteristics of a school in the vacan- 
cy announcement. In addition, selectors can assess and match candidates* skills 
and leadership styles with the particular needs of a school in order to select the 
right person for the job. 

Laura Fliegner argues that districts should provide the following types 
of information in vacancy announcements: 

• needs to be accomplished by whoever fills the position 

• important characteristics of the existing staff 

• student's family background, cultures, extracurricular con- 
cems, and feelings about school 

• information about other executives in the school system 
Unfortunately, too many changes in assignments may be necessary in 

larger school systems, requiring them to develop more comprehensive, genera! 
standards. Baltzell and Dcntler warn that "when the resulting set of standards 
becomes too general, the generalities detract from the vacancy pool and from 
screening ef/orts." 

Selection Criteria 

The best districts take the necessary time and care to clearly defme and 
articulate what they are looking for in a principal and how they will determine 
if a candidate meets selection criteria. Developing clear criteria increases a 
district's likelihood of hiring jp-notch principal. Exemplary districts, there- 
fore, decide in advance what .^nds of evidence they will gather to use in ap- 
praising candidates. Lorri Manasse argues that 

School districts need to make more explicit their criteria for select- 
ing principals. If ihey are to move toward an instructional com- 
ponent in their definition of principal effectiveness, they need to 
clearly articulate selection and evaluation criteria that reflect that 
definition. 

Baltzell and Dentler agree: 

Even when a district clearly aligns a vacancy with a specific school, 
many districts do not spell out criteria pertinent to educational 
leadership such as experience with program planning, budgeting, 
staff development and evaluation, plant management, or community 
relations. 

The following criteria, spelled out as part of one school district's prin- 
cipal vacancy announcement, provide an example of the kind of specificity 
needed. Each district, however, must individually develop criteria that reflect 
the qualifications they seek. 

Required Qualifications 

• A record ofexemplary teaching experiences 

• Outstanding performance as a school improvement leader 
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• A record of successful community relations 

• Demonstrated leadership in clinical supervision 

Preferred Qualifications 

• Instructional Theory Into Practice (ITIP) training and supervisory 
experiences 

• Staff development experiences 

• Knowledge of effective schools research 

• Leadership experience as a principal or administrator 

• Completion of NASSP Assessment Center simulations 

Personal Traits 

• A sensitivity to people 

• A raj^rt with students 

• The ability to inspire colleagues and students 

• The ability to write ai.d speak articulately 

• A sense of humoi 

• The ability to encourage and use the information and opinions of 
diverse groups in decision-making 

• Strong organizational skills 

Many districts defer the definition of such criteria until a candidate 
pool has been formed and review begun, say Baltzell and Dcntler, "This lacl: 
of criteria! specificity opens the way for widespread reliance on localistic no- 
tions of fit or image." For example, many districts in their study had a deeply 
held image of a "good" principal or a "top" candidate or "just what they were 
looking for." But instead of hiring a candidate for his or her skills or merit, these 
districts relied more on how a candidate would Ht into the district and maintain 
the existing system. The hiring officials were sv^ayed by their perceptions of a 
candidate's physical presence, projections of a certain self-confidence and 
assertiveness, and embodiment of community values and district's methods of 
operation. 

Baltzell and Dentler found that districts employing exe nplary selec- 
tion practices give priority to "merit" over "fit." In the exemplary districts, 
selection teams looked foi ^/lincipals who could institute effective change and 
who would not just maintain the status quo. Based on their desire to hire effec- 
tive change agents, these districts also used a well-defined set of criteria to sys- 
tematically sort and rank candidates before selecting finalists for interviews. 
Without such clear sets of criteria by which to screen and select candidates, the 
probability of districts hiring the most capable principal is certainly diminished. 

Screening 

Screening typically involves two steps, which increase in importance. 
First, the personnel office normally screens resumes and applications to deter- 
mine the candidates who meet minimal certification and experience standards. 
Next, there is a more formalized paper screening of eligible candidates who pass 
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the ii, il screening. It is here where many districts begin to falter. 

Fliegner believes school districts need to create comprehensive job 
descriptions and selection criteria, calling for feedback from representatives of 
staff members, students, community members, and administrators. Next, she 
says, "A district must develop a screening schen.!^ and standardized ranking sys- 
tem by which screeners can systematically judge each applicant*s file against 
their predetemmed standards." 

Lxemplary districts nave screeners conduct blind ratings of each can- 
didate, in which screeners assign a numerical score to each candidate*s lengthy 
application and reference documentation. Assuming districts effectively hand- 
le these important preliminary steps, the issue of who screens is another 
problem. 

Who Screera? 

In his treatisw on Victims ofGroupthink, social psychologist S. L. (Ir- 
ving) Janis uses the term "groupthink" 

to refer to a mode of thinking that people engage in when they are 
deeply involved in a cohesive in-group, when the members* striv- 
ings for unanimit}' ovenide theirmotivations to real i stical ly appraise 
alternative courses c f action 

Finding signs of "groupthink" in the districts they studied, Baltzell and 
Dentler note that the tendency often occurs in districts where a small, close-knit 
group of senior administrators do all the screening. Over time, they lose their 
ability to correct each other*s errors and judgment. The researchers say that 

without some other participation (parents, teachers, principals, or 
students) screening loses its extemal credibility. It appears to take 
place in a way no one can attest to as trustworthy or well executed, 
except by the same team members. 

An assistant superintendent of pci'sonnel in a medium-size suburban 
district said the inclusion of building principals and teachers on the screening 
and interview committee allows the district to "get various perspectives on all 
dimensions of what a principal candidate should be." This participation also 
makes the process fair and precludes "a 'good-old-boy* networic where a 
favorite of the central office administratic n is preselected," he said. 

Involving teachers, principals, parents, and even students on screen* 
ing committees is one way a district can combat the "groupthink" syndrome. 
Exemplary school systems place a heavy reliance on the participation of school- 
based as well as district-level administration and staff for screening and select- 
ing principals. 

Atf sstnumt C«ntdrs 

A promising option for screening potential principal candidates is the 
assessment center. Using aii idea borrowed from the business worid, the 
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NASSP began the first assessment center in 1 975. It is one of the most nourish- 
ing approaches in education to identify and screen prospective candidates. 

Having candidates experience a variety of simulations, the assessment 
center helps districts pinpoint potential principals' specific strengths and weak- 
nesses in a dozen job-related areas: problem analysis, judgment, organization- 
al ability, decisiveness, leadership, sensitivity, stress tolerance, oral 
conununication, written communication, range of interests, personal motiva- 
tion and educational values. Accoiding to Zakariya, "The result is a 12-dimen- 
sional profile of each candidate, which can be used as a prescription for 
professional development as well as a screening device." 

Unfortunately, the cost of assessment centers deters many districts 
from participating. As Dentler told Zakariya, 'They are fairiy expensive and 
cumbersome to put into place. People are looking for shortcuts, and there just 
aren't any." No shortcuts might, in fact, may be a fitting epitaph for the old- 
fashioned wink-and-nod school of picking principals. "When you spend time 
and effort on selecting good principals," says Dentler, "you get both short-term 
and long-term payoffs — not just good leaders, but good system operations." 

WHtten Assessments 

Districts that use e xemplary selection strategies also require some type 
of written communication as part of the screening or selection process. Writ- 
ing assignments can help screeners begin assess a candidate's philosophies 
and written communication skills. In one district I investigated, candidates are 
asked to respond to a series of jiertinent questions, devoting a half-page essay 
to each quesr'on. Some examples of these questions are as follows: 

1 . What are some key descriptors of leadership and managemc -^t? 
Give some examples of how you personally have used these ele- 
ments to advantage. 

2. Entrenched faculties and (X'ganizations can often be resistant to 
change. What processes will you employ in moviiig a school or- 
ganization toward your envisioned change? 

3. As a principal new to our district you choose to introduce your- 
self to the staff by providing working definitions of teachmi^ and 
learning. How do you introduce yourself. 

4. Recently the local paper editorialized that only after parents got 
involved in the schools has education improved. How will you 
direct into productive channels the energies of an active school 
community? 

Having the applicants provide several short written essa>j> "gives us a 
good idea of how candidates express themselves in writing: how they think," a 
senior administrator told me. In addition, "we have a strong feeling about the 
use of language as a mark of an educated person. Candidates have told us that 
our written exercise forced them to focus their philosophy into a succinct state- 
ment and quickly get to the crux of key issues." 
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The Interview 

The interview is the most widely used selection technique and the tech- 
nique most influential in hiring decisions. Yet the interview, if used incorrect- 
ly or used as the sole basis for hire, is neither valid nor reliable. According to 
Mary Cihak Jensen: 

Typically, the interview is unstructured, lasts less than one hour, and 
is highly influenced by firsc impressions, appearance, nonverbal be- 
havior, and conversa .lonal skills. 

Some studies suggest that interviewers may arrive at their decision to 
hire or reject an applicant within the first five minutes of the interview. The 
remainder of the inter iew can become a seeking of supportive evidence for the 
predetermined choice. According to F Webster, "that early decision can be 
biased by what business calls the 'old s:hool tie syndrome', the tendency of in- 
terviewers to prefer applicants similar to themselves." 

Districts using sophisticated selection techniques choose principals 
who tend not to fit the stereotype of the tall, white, male principal pushing mid- 
dle age. Instead, m exemplary systems, Dentler told his interviewer, "we found 
more women, blacks, hispanics and Asian-Americans. And more short people." 
In other words, selection in these districts is not based on looks, personality, fit, 
or first impressions, but ir stead on merit. How do you det*»irmine a candidate's 
merit? The much maligned interview process is not without promise. 

Selecting Interviewers 

Districts can improve the interview process by recognizfng that not all 
people arc equally adept at interviewing candidates. Jensen lists five qualifica- 
tions for teacher interviewers that are applicable to principal selectors as well. 
Districts should select interviewers who have these qualifications: 

• alertness to cues 

• ability to make fine distinctions, perceive accurately 

• ability to make immediate and accurate records 

• willingness to use criteria established by the organization 

• ability to suppress biases 

Determining the individuals to involve in the interview is an impor- 
tant decision districts must make. Several studies advise using parents, 
teachers, and principals on the interview team to acquire different perspectives, 
to create a sense of ownership in the process, and to gain support for the can- 
didate who is finally selected. In exemplary districts, superintendents arc heavi- 
ly involved in establishing the principal selection process, but often wait to 
interview until the interview committee identifies two or three top candidates. 
According to the Baltzcll and Dentler study, superintendents in exemplary dis- 
tricts 

delay involvement until the final moment in order to avoid any ap- 
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pearance of undue influence. If the perception gets out that it*s a 
Good Old person process « it*s all over — you may as well get another 
superintendent. 

Training the Interview Team 

Involving a broad b^se of people in the screening and selection may 
complicate the process unless district personnel train those individuals in legal 
guidelines and multiple assessment techniques. A personnel director with 
whom I spoke said he conducts a four-hour training session with the screening 
and interview committee. Incorporated into this session are discussions of 
various laws that govern the selection process, such as "protected classes" of 
candidates, interviewing techniques, appropriate and inappropriate questions, 
and formulation of interview questions and procedures by the committer. 
Without such training, interviewers' choices may be unduly influenced by fac- 
tors such as attitude congruence, first impressions, and peisonal biases. 

Structuring ttue Interview 

The reliability of the interview process is strengthened when the inter- 
view is structured: when candidates are asked the same, exact, predetermined, 
and well-thought-out questions. In addition, effective interviews include 
simulations, written exercises, and situational questions. Tliis is in contrast to 
the practice of many districts, which conduct interviews in a causal manner, al- 
lowing candidates to actually control the flow of the interview. 

A key element in exemplary districts' interview processes is the use 
of a set of situational questions that require candidates to formulate and provide 
answers to real-life school problems, such as the following: 

1 . As a principal, you face a student who has been sent to the of- 
fice for making an obscene gesture to a teacher. The student 
reports that the teacher has on more than one occasioi< called him 
a "jeiie" in front of the class. What are the issues and wh^t will 
you do? 

2. The disuict has a Practice that athletic teams playing in a State 
championship late night game may come to school two hours 
late the following morning. Ttie Disbict also requires band and 
rally to attend the game. You are approached by members of the 
Rally squad and band who want the same consideration as that 
given the team because they arc required to be in attendance. 
How will you respond? 

3. You*re the only administrator in the building. A parent bursts 
into your office and in loud, derisive language complains that a 
teacher has dealt unfair^ with his student. The parent has a long 
list of complaints but focuses primarily on a recent classroom 
confrontation. The student has a history of being a 
troublemaker. How will you deal with the parent? 

Performance simulations are another useful part of the interview 
process. Simulations require tFiat applicants demonstrate certain skills for in- 
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terviewers. In one district that incorporates simulation exercises in the inter- 
view process, candidates individually view a twent>-minute classroom lesson, 
designed specifically for the interview simulation by a staff development 
teacher. The candidate then prepares an observation report and holds a con- 
ference with the strff development teacher who taught the lesson. A commit- 
tee member observe^, tuis conference. Finally, the staff developnnent teacher 
rates each candidate on his or her conferencing and observation skills. Written 
simulations on situational or inbasket problems are another exercise that dis- 
tricts can use. 

Other Sources of Inf ormcjtion 

Most important, the interview team should consider information 
gathered in the interview along with information gathered from other souices: 
applications, transcripts, teaching and administrative performance, references, 
and assessment center data. If the finalists are not from within the system, dis- 
tricts should also conduct site visits in finalists* schools and conmiunities to 
verify if the candidates arc as good as they 2ippear. If districts rely solely upon 
a thiity-to-sixty -minute interview to hire a principal, chances are high they will 
miss the best candidate. 

In sum, exemplary districts use <; comprehensive '^ystem to screen and 
select capable principals. They adopt written selection policies, develop 
specific selection criteria, identify the specific opening in vacancy an- 
nouncements, involve and train a broad base of people in screening and selec- 
tion, use multiple means of assessment, and consider varied sources of 
information about candidates. 

Finding the most capable principals doesn'i end with selection. Al- 
though the search for a principal ends when he or she is hired, the process is far 
from over. Selecting good leaders is only half the battle; the other half is help- 
ing them succeed and grow in the job. Well-organized postselection activities 
including orientations, professional development, opportunities for networking, 
and on-the-job assistance from experienced administrators are more likely to 
help newly hired principals succeed. The next section looks at the important 
task o/ inducting beginnmg principals into their position. 

Inducting Principals 

Induction programs for first-year teachers are becoming more com- 
monplace in school systems throughout the country. Professional literature on 
teaching clearly establishes the crucial importance of the induction year in the 
career development o^ teachers. As a resuh, many states now mandate induc- 
tion activities, such as mentor-teacher programs, for first-year teachers. 

Even a cursory review of the literatp.re on principals reveals Jiat school 
districts arc doing much less for the entry-year of principals. Although the issue 
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of principal prcservice training has received increased attention from policy 
makers and educators recently, John Daresh notes it is surprising that relative- 
ly few studies of the needs of beginning principals "have been carried out during 
the past few years." 

The studies that have been made reveal that beginning principals ex- 
perience a great amount of frustration, anxiety, and a sense of being inactequate- 
ly prepared for what they actually encounter once in the job. Because a 
principal's leadership is so vital for creating educational excellence, it is clear 
that school districts must begin addressing the needs of beginning principals so 
they can quickly begin leading, as opposed tc just surviving. 

This section addresses (1) how principals are inducted and the 
problems they encounter that might inhibit their effectiveness, (2) promi^ 'ng 
programs that might enhance beginning principals' effectiveness, and (3) the 
school district's role in assisdng beginning principals. 



"This job isn't at all what 1 expected it would be like." Such state- 
ments, or unspoken thoughts, are conmion to many individuals new to a job. 
Everett Hughes has likened the plight of newcomers to a form of "reality shock," 
where individuals experience "surprises" that arise from differences between 
their "anticipatory socialization" (what they thought or were told the job would 
be like) and their actual experiences in the new setti ig. 

From reports of principals about their first year on the job, the "shock 
of entry" is common among rodcie administrators. When left on their onn, 
many experience problems that may handicap their ability to provide the kind 
of leadership needed for school excellence. With this in mind, what are the 
surprises, rru^^trations, and problems that principals new to a school system face 
and how can school districts provide assistance for these fledgling ad- 
ministrators to help ensure their success once selected as the school's leader? 



For many beginning principals, the extreme isolation of the principal- 
ship comes as a shock. In addition to some brief orientations, many districts 
simply give newly hired principals the keys to the building and. in effect, say 
"sink or swim, you're on your own." Isolated and ^ ithout guidance, newcomers 
often make mistakes that may have consequences weeks or months later. 

Robert Nelson, in a study of beginning administrators in Noithwest 
districts, found a common sense of isolation among newcomers. Although 
some administrators had previously worked in collaborative environments, 
there was "little opportunity to collaborate in their new position." Others, while 
not having come from a collaborative environment, told Nel>on they "looked 
to administration as providing the autonomy to seek out cor.aborative oppor- 
tunities with other administrators." Unfortunately, they also found litde oppor- 
tuni^ for v^orking with other colleagues. 



Experiences of Beginning Principals 



Uokition 
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Daresh documenled similar feelings of isolation and lack of collegial 
support among principals he studied in the Midwest. He recommends tha dis- 
Iricts develop strategies to reduce newcomers' isolation. "Ways need to be 
found to ensure that, whenever possible, new administrators are not left totally 
alone to solve problems in isolation from their colleagues." The isolation of 
principals contributes to many other problems that newcomers experience. 

Technical Prcblems 

Learning the technical aspects of the job is a second major problem 
that many new principals face. Beginning administrators rejwrt a wide variety 
of concerns in the technical or procedural area. Learning the logistics of many 
mundane, yet important, school system-speciflc procedures takes up a lot of 
beginning principals' time. For example, new principals must grapple with 
such concerns as how to read computer printouts provided by the district busi- 
ness office; how to set up for assemblies and lunch; how to address various legal 
issues; and how to operate the bells, clocks, and firebells. 

After completing a study of beginning principals in the Midwest, 
Daresh wrote, "If any one single area of beginning administrator concerns could 
be classifled as most powerful, this area of perceived lack of technical exper- 
tise related to how to follow established procedures was it." Because they 
receive little assistance from hiring officials or colleagues, many newcomers 
spend a lot of their time learning technical procedures that have little to do with 
leadership, but that are essential for the smooth operation of a schcol. 

Sociaiization to the School System 

A third major area of concern for new principals is "how to get things 
done" in the school system — socialization into the system. Beginning ad- 
ministrators in Nelson's study reported they were usually able to learn quickly 
the "logistics"; however, what was far more difficult to learn "were the strategies 
which the organization regarded as appropriate to the roles they assumed and 
the social relations in the organization." 

Beginning principals in Daresh's study experienced similar socializa- 
tion problems. For example, one principal told Daresh he felt rather foolish 
after following the procedures outhned in the school bo^ad policy manual 
regarding requests for new equipment for his building. Stated policy required 
that a formal application by the principal be filed with the assistant superinten- 
dent in charge of administrative services. After not getting any action on the 
piece of requested equipment that he felt he deserved, he found out that the 
"real" way things like that happened in his school system was for the principal 
to deal directly with the director of buildings and grounds and not bother the 
assistant superintendent who, after all, was too busy dealing with other matters 
that were not listed as his responsibility in the policy manual. Daresh notes: 

The new principal discovered this discrepancy between stated policy 
and real pidUure only after talking to another, more experienced 
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principal who noted that the request for equipment would probably 
only gather dust Mn somebody's in>basket' and would never be acted 
upon if 'normal channels' were followed. 

"Learning the ropes," both the political and the social, of a particular 
district can be difficult for newly hired principals. Many important pieces of 
information about school system operations are unwritten and rookies must 
depend on others for "getting into the know." 

New principals use different strategies, such as observing experienced 
principals, to obtain needed insight into the unwritten rules of the road. Unfor- 
tunately, beginners are often unable to observe veterans because they are physi- 
cally isolated from other administrators or they do not believe they are good 
role models. 

Communication with other principals is anotherstrategy beginners can 
use to obtain needed information, but Nelson found that districts in his study 
did not facilitate needed interactions among administrators. Left on their own 
and not wanting to appear incompetent in the eyes of more experienced col- 
leagues, some newcomers sought advice from individuals outside the school 
system. Nelson found that these discussions "did not present the organization- 
specific information that the newcomers sought." 

Lack of Feedback 

A fourth area of concern among beginning principals is lack of feed- 
back on how they are doing. Performance evaluations by superiors can provide 
feedback and guidance to newly hired principals. Unfortunately, many begin- 
ners report such perfonnance feedback is infrequent and, when done, not 
specific or helpful. Nelson found that most beginning administrators he inter- 
viewed "wished that they received more specific feedback from their superiors 
about their job performance. But formal feedback was rarely given." 

Daresh reports similar concerns among beginning principals with 
whom he spoke. 

They never knew if they were really doing what was considered to 
be a good job, and no one in their schools oi districts appeared in- 
clined to provide much feedback or direction to help them under- 
stand how they were doing. This lack of feedback was an issue that 
principals felt from every level of the organization — superiors, 
peers, and subordinates. 

Lack of feedback may contribute to new principals being tentative, in- 
decisive, and anxious. It is clear that beginning principal performance may cer- 
tainly be improved with specific feedback, encouragement, and guidance from 
successful and experienced administrators in or outside of a school system. 

Given these problems ot isolation, lack of technical guidance and 
sc iization to the school system, and inadequate feedback, what training 
ac (ties might help new principals to lead their schods? Some promising 
pki/grams do exist. 
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Promising Induction Programs 

As many principals report, preservice training never fully prepares 
them for the realities of principal life and most of their learning about the prin- 
cipalship occurs on the job. Learning how to be effective while on the job, espe- 
cially without help or guidance, can be painful and ridden with chance. In an 
analysis of principals' woric, Kent Peterson suggests several factors that may 
hinder on-the-job learning by principals: 

1. Principals' preference for action in solving problems works 
against reflective self-assessment and leaming 

2. Infipequent formal opportunities to share experiences with col- 
leagues inhibit peer leaming and prevent principals from 
capitalizing on a store-house of experience. 

3. Professional growth and measurement of progress are hindered 
by feedback from superiors that is non-specific and abstract. 

According to Stanley Schainker and LaRaine Roberts, "What emerges 
from practice and research is paradoxical: principals' most valuable source of 
leaming is their on-the-job experience, yet the reality of that experience is 
seriously limited as a vehicle for leaming." Clearly beginning principals need 
a structured and systematic process for leaming how to effectively deal with 
various school-specific problems while on the job. Educators are begimiing to 
recognize that school districts cannot afford to leave beginning principals alone 
to solve complex school problems, isolated from helpful colleagues. Thus, 
several institutions have begun the development of promising programs thatcan 
assist beginning principals. 

Peer-Assisted Leadership 

In fall 1983, the Far West- Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development began Peer-Assisted Leadership (PAL), a unique professional 
development activity that enables school principals to analyze their own leader- 
ship behavior and that of a peer partner in a nonprescriptive and nonjudgmcn- 
tal manner. During a year-long process, principals leam and apply various skills 
for collecting data about their partners and sharing that information with them 
in a useful way. 

In describing the program, Bruce Bamett states that the PAL training 
consists of a series of six full-day meetings at intervals of about six weeks with 
trainers firom the Instructional Management Program of the Far West Lab. 
During these meetings, participants leam various skills for gathering and 
analyzing information: shadowing techniques to observe their peer partner, 
reflective interviewing, advanced reflective interviewing and theme building, 
clustering data by themes, final model production, and model presentations. 
Between meetings, Bamett reports, principals apply the skills in carrying out 
observations and interviews that provide data about their partners' schools. By 
the last meeting, principals are prepared to pret^ent models of their partners' in- 
structional management activities to the group as a whole. 
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As a result of the PAL process, participating principals indicate that 
they benefit from working with other principals and that they practice more self- 
reflection, a process found useful in helping them run their schools. Principals 
also report that they receive many new and helpful ideas from their partners 
about how to handle particular problems that they encounter. Since PAL's in- 
ception, several districts have involved principals in the program. ^Tien I in- 
terviewed Ginny Lee, PAL trainer, she said the San Diego School District has 
used the peer-assisttd leadership program as pan of its induction program for 
beginning principals. In San Diego, senior administrators are paired with 
rookies, and the partners implement PAL techniques in assisting each other on 
school-specific leadership concerns. 

Lee reports that Far West Lab has developed a training-of-trainers 
component to the program to increase the number of administrators who can 
participate. Bruce Bamett and Faye Mueller, in a study of the long-term effects 
of the PAL training on principals, found that collegial observation and reflec- 
tive feedback have lasting, positive effects on participating principals. Struc- 
tured opportunities for greater collegial support, such as PAL, can help address 
many of the problems, frustrations, and concerns of beginning principals, name- 
ly isolation and lack of feedback. 

Principals Inservice Program 

A program that has a similar emphasis on collegial support is the Prin- 
cipals Inservice Program developed in 1979 by the Institute for Development 
of Educational Activities (/I/D/E/A/). James LaPlant, director of the project, 
suggests that most 

inservice education for principals can be characterized as a smor- 
gasbord of opportunities splattered on the schoolhouse wall in a way 
which leaves principals trying to decide if the wall is part of a large 
mural, a piece of abstract art, or perhaps an unwanted act of van- 
dalism. 

To counter the typical methodology of exposing principals to a "bag 
of tricks" in a one-shot inservice session, /I/D/E/A/ developed their program to 
assist principals in establishing "long-term" collegial support groups to provide 
school-speciflc improvement. These groups, each headed by an /I/D/E/A/- 
trained facilitator, are usually composed of six-to-ten principals who meet 
monthly over a two-year period. 

The goal of the program is to help principals improve their professional 
competence in leading school programs that will help children learn. To that 
end, principals meet as a group to openly explore problems in their schools that 
demand solutions. LaPlant states, "In a climate of openness, trust, and mutual 
assistance, principals become resources for ideas and peer reviews in the'*" 
professional development and school improvement efforts." Outcomes of the 
program are as follows: 

Personal Professional Development. The principal, as a member of 
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a collegia! support group, designs, implements, and evaluates a per- 
sonal professional development plan to increase his or her leader- 
ship capability. 

School Improvement^ The principal, as a member of a collegia! sup- 
port group, designs, implements, and evalu?'es a school improve- 
ment project to address an identified need within the school. 

Colle^ial Support Group^ Members of the collegia! support group 
provide assistance and encouragement to one another as they engage 
in their professional development and school improvement efforts. 

Continuous Improvement, The principal accepts responsibility for 
the achievement of personal professional development and school 
improvement goals. 

In a study of participants in the /I/D/E/A/ program, Daresh (1982) con- 
cluded that coHcgial support is a sound practice with tremendous potential for 
improving the quality of inservice support available for local school principals: 

Particularly for beginning principals, the collegia! support group 
concept allows administrators to work cooperatively to propose 
solutions for numerous daily problems and, even more important, to 
escape from the need to devote all their time and energy to daily 
managerial issues and tasks. Thus, principals are free to exercise a 
more creative approach to problem solving and may, over time, 
engage in the often illusive role of instructional leaders of their 
schools. 

The /I/D/E/A/ program has become very popular among principals. 
According to Karen Fearing, administrative assistant at /I/D/E/A/, the Principals 
Inservice Program has expanded since its inception in 1978 to include 300 
faciliutors leading collegia! support groups involving more than 3,000 prin- 
cipals from 28 states and 3 foreign countries. Collegia! programs like PAL and 
Principals Inservice Program are just the type of support beginning principals 
need. Individual school districts, however, are the key. Districts must take the 
initiative to provide beginning principals with a variety of helpful induction ac- 
tivities. 

The School District's Role 

As mentioned in the section on training, universities and school dis- 
tricts can use a variety of bridging strategies to provide aspiring principals with 
practical administrative experience and knowledge to help them succeed in the 
principalship prior to their first position. Preservice training should not, 
however, be the only assistance that principals receive. In fact, it is naive to 
believe that preservice training or even out-of-district inservice programs will 
provide aspiring administrators with everything they need to know about how 
to be an effective leader in a particular school district. School districts, there- 
fore, must continue training principals and provide newly hired administrators 
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with a variety of supportive induction activities to help them continue their 
professional growth as school leaders. 

Orient Beginning Principals 

Districts would be well advised to provide newly hired principals with 
a well-thought-out and comprehensive orientation program. Simply handing a 
new principal the keys and expecting him or her to learn district-specific pro- 
cedures by trial and error should not be the norm. Scheduled orientations with 
the business office, transportation, maintenance, public relations, personnel, 
and other important school system offices should all be included as part of a 
comprehensive orientation program. 

Personnel responsible for each area shouid provide newcomers with 
specific procedural details that will help them learn the technical procedures 
and expectations of the district. Simply handing new hirees vague job descrip- 
tions, district policy handbooks, curriculum guides, and collective bargaining 
agreements is an ineffective orientation strategy. Without the unwritten his- 
tories and rationale behind such policies and requirements, beginning principals 
will not know what to do, what is most and least important, what procedures 
are open to change or challenge, and why certain procedures are necessary. 

In small school districts, orientation responsibility may fall upon the 
superintendent. In larger systems, orientations can be carried out by a well- 
coordinated team of senior administrators. Although central office ad- 
ministrators should play an important role in orienting beginning principals, 
experienced principals are probably the most valuable resource for orienting 
new hirees. 

InsNtute a Buddy System 

Many educators interested in the improvement of practice for begin- 
ning principals suggest that districts should pair veteran principals with rookies 
in a sort of "buddy system" to help newcomers learn the "informal ropes" of a 
district. A buddy system can help reduce the isolation that many beginning 
principals experience, and it lets successful veteran principals give newcomers 
a needed understanding of the norms of a district. As Daresh notes, "people in 
any organization are often judged according to their ability to read and inter- 
pret correctly what are often very subtle signs and signals." The intervention 
of a trusted colleague who helps the beginning principal to understand unspoken 
expectations may help "ensure newcomers greater success." 

A buddy or mentor principal system should be instituted with caution, 
however. Unless they are carefully chosen and trained, mentor principals may 
squelch fresh innovations and new ideas that beginning principals bring to the 
school system. Untrained mentors may simply pass on ineffective practices to 
new principals, perpetuating traditional processes and norms that may need to 
change. Effective mentors, therefore, must not tell beginning principals what 
they should do, but instead guide newcomers so that they are able to make their 
own decisions, based on a thorough understanding of the potential crnsequen- 
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CCS of their choices. As Daresh suggests, "Mentors who would try to make in- 
experienced principals behave as they would are probably not mentors at all," 
Finding effective mentors may be difficult, especially for small dis- 
tricts. Smaller school systems may need to reach out to other districts for help 
in securing effective mentors. Educational service districts and professional as- 
sociation?, may also need to facilitate cooperative mentor-mentee programs for 
districts not large enough to foster their own. 

Structure Beginners' Workload 

Beginning principals need a great deal of time in their buildings to 
develop productive working relationships with staff, students, and parents and 
to assess various aspects of their schools' programs and operations. Hence, 
senior administrators must protect beginners from activities that require them 
to divert energy away from learning about their school. For example, districts 
should not immerse newly hired prin*:ipals in a variety of district projects and 
committees. Such a practice only adds to the complexities of learning the sys- 
tem. Veteran principals often complain about being pulled out of their build- 
ings to attend meetings called by the district office; for newcomers, such a 
practice can be even more detrimental. 

Give Beginning Principol$ Feedbocic 

Districts should develop a system whereby beginning principals are 
provided with specific and constructive feedback on their performance. 
Principals' supervisors can provide this type of feedback, but it requires a great 
deal of time observing rookies and working with them. Because superiors may 
be judgmental in their assessments and are often extensively involved in other 
district responsibilities, many educators recommend a collegial supervisory 
model, such as Peer- Assisted Leadership and Principals Inservice Program, to 
provide principals with feedback. 

Develop a Plan for Professional Growth 

If beginning principals are to continue to develop leadership skills and 
grow professionally, districts must assess newcomers' general leadership 
strengths and weaknesses as well as their skills aiid knowledge regarding dis- 
trict-specific priorities. Such assessments can be as formal as the NASSP as- 
sessment center simulations or can be tailored to fit each particular district's 
needs. Superiors, colleagues, and beginners should all be involved in assess- 
ing a newcomer's needs and then help the beginner develop a plan for growth 
that includes specific learning objectives, activities to help in the development 
process, an implementation time line, and an evaluation plan. 

Facilitate Reflective Activities 

Districts should encourage, or even require, that beginning principals 
and successful veterans observe each other to reduce newcomer isolation and 
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to improve their work through a process of peer observation. Such an activity 
should not only include time to observe, but time for reflective analysis between 
participants. 

Districts should also bring together beginning principals in reflective 
seminars to discuss their experiences and to offer suggestions for handling 
specific problems. Because most districts do not have a large enough number 
of beginning principals to create such peer interaction, cooperative arrange- 
ments between districts will probably be necessary. Again, state professional 
associations, educational service districts, and even universities can assist in 
coordinating seminars that bring be 'ginning principals together for supportive 
and reflective discussions. 

Conclusion 

The principalship is probably the single most powerful force for im- 
proving school effectiveness and for achieving excellence in education. The 
familiar adage "so goes the principal, so goes the school" is on the mark in 
characterizing the importance of a principalis leadership. Although better 
preparation and selection of school leaders is not the complete remedy for 
educational problems, it offers an important beginning. 

An effective preparation process based on a clear view of the 
principalis role, combined with better recruitment, selection, and induction 
techniques, can help usher in a new era of productivity in American schools. 
As the U.S. Department of Education*s Principal Selection Guide states, the 
preparation, selection, orientation, and development of school leaders "is one 
of the most economical options for significantly improving schools." 

School districts, therefore, cannot afford to leave the identification, 
preparation, and selection of outstanding principals to chance. Instead, school 
systems, in cooperation with universities, must be committed, both in policy 
and action backed with sufficient resources, to train cadres of aspirants to en- 
sure an adequate pool of candidates. Then school systems must use sound selec- 
tion methods to pick the best. Getting a "cracker-jack" principal does not, 
however, end with selection. School districts must also develop a comprehen- 
sive set of induction procedures for orienting and supporting new hirees. If they 
don't, even the best principals will never achieve their full potential and they 
may even wither on the vine. 

Effective school reform does not and will not occur as a result of edicts 
from Washington or from state capitols, but instead educational improvement 
happens school by school, initiated and guided by capable school principals. 
Thus, developing, selecting, and supporting school leaders is a key for achiev- 
ing the excellence in education that American school children need and deserve. 
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Chapter 4 

Two Special Cases: 
Women and Blacks 

David Coursen, Jo Ann Mazzarella, Lynn Jeffress, 
Margaret Hadderman 

Educational leaders come in all ages, all shapes and sizes, and all tempera- 
ments. Studies of leadership have looked at many physical characteristics of 
leaders: height, weight, eye color, overall attractiveness. All these have been 
examined, and none has been found to significantly differentiate leaders from 
others. Significant differences are found, however, when one looks at two par- 
ticular physical characteristics of educational leaders: sex and race. 

Almost anyone who remembers "school days" has two images of 
schoo! officials. The favorite teacher, in fact nearly eveiy teacher, was probab- 
ly a woman. But the feared and revered final authority, the principal, especial- 
ly in high school, is likely to have been a man. When the memory then tums to 
the race of the principal, the pattem of the white, male school administrator 
begins to emerge. 




Effective Leadership and Quality 
Education 

Today, the problems of women and blacks in public school leadership 
may seem a little pass^. Surely these problems are dwarfed by our worries and 
fears about such major issues as school violence or shrinking resources. Sure- 
ly, the problems of women and minorities were solved long ago. 

^ti such a judgment is not only superficial but inaccurate. The extent 
to which women and minorities participate in administering the schools is one 
measure of education's real commitment to the ideal of equal opportunity for 
all Americans, an ideal that is far from being realized. 

It is easy to be lulled into the false assumption that women and minority 
representation in educational leadership now roughly reflects their repre- 
sentation in the general population. Yet, as this chapter will show, this is not 
the case; progress in this direction has been disappointingly slow. Still too 
often, ability seems not to be the most important factor in the hiring process. 

If sexual or racial characteristics are more important than ability in 
determining who is hired for positions of leadership and responsibility in the 
schools, the caliber of public education will suffer. The issue then becomes 
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quality education, and surely qualit}' education is always important, is beyond 
political dispute, and is genuinely timely, never pass^. 

Staffing policies are as important to the educational process as is 
curriculum. The best policy decisions will come from administrations that 
include a variety of points of view. Women or members of minority groups 
have unique perspectives on certain problems, perspectives that can broaden 
and enrich the decision-making process at every level. In fact, a diverse staff 
may even help shape more desirable curricula. For example, women have a 
special sensitivity to sexism in study materials, just as nonwhites are more 
sensitive to racism. 

Learning from Role Models 

Schools educate children not only by what is taught in the classroom, 
but also by what is shown about how the world operates. For this reason, too, 
the identity of administrators is important in determining how schools social- 
ize their students. When there is someone in authority who has characteristics 
in common with a child, that person may become a role model, a figure for the 
child to admire and emulate. Thus school officials can teach children ap- 
propriate behavior and help shape their aspirations and attitudes. 

Children may come to feel that it is normal for the kinds of people they 
see running the schools to fill all executive positions. Black children who see 
only whites in authority may conclude that blacks arc excluded from power, 
that it is futile for them to strive for decision-making positions. Similarly, giris 
who see women only as teachers, taking orders from male principals, may be- 
come convinced that this is natural and inevitable, that the most they can hope 
for in life are positions subordinate to men. By thus teaching some childien not 
to strive for their highest human potentials, the schools are encouraging the 
waste of human resources. Surely this is a perverse and destructive form of 
"education." 

The representation of minorities in positions of school leadership also 
has implications for stemming the dropout rate, which is highest among black 
and Hispanic students. If tl i schools are to retain members of all cultural and 
racial groups, they must have leadership that is representative of all these 
groups. All races and cultures must feel that their concerns are sincerely being 
addressed by those with power in the school. Otherwise the alienation that 
begins in a discriminatory school system may accompany these students into 
an adulthood in which the> become a drain on an already badly depleted society. 

To Leaders and Aspiring Leaders 

It is important fcr today *s educational leaders to become aware of the 
true situation regarding women and minorities in education. 

Those in charge of hiring and promotion especially must understand 
the situation, how it got that way, and how it can be changed. Other leaders 
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need to become aware of the special problems faced by their female and 
mmority colleagues so that they can offer support to those who have achieved 
leadership positions and to those who aspire to such positions Finally, women 
and minority leaders and those seeking to become leaders need to understand 
more about the situation that exists outside their own subjective experience. If 
the path seems blocked, they need to know that there is some hope. If the path 
seems easy, they need to know that others still face obstacles. 



In the literature on school administrators, "minority" is virtually 
synonymous with "black." This fact alone defmes the status of Hispanics, Na- 
tive Americans, and all other racial minority groups, who are denied even a 
token consideration. 

This chapter reflects this situation, ignoring the status of all nonblack 
racial minorities in school administration, not because the subject does not 
deinand attention, but because most writers tacitly assume, by their omissions, 
that it is simply not a big enough problem to consider. There is an urgent need 
for studies that will correct this imbalance and for more timely and comprehen- 
sive data collection efforts. 

This chapter, then, is largely limited to discussing blacks and women. 
It is tempting to think that since both groups suffer from discrimination, being 
judged according to group roles rather than individual performances, they can 
be considered together. But discrimination is as complex and subtle as it is per- 
vasive; what is true for blacks is not necessarily true for members of other ra- 
cial minorities and may have nothing to do with women. For this reason, women 
and blacks are discussed separately. 



The successes of the wc nen*s movement seem to justify the common- 
sense notion that discrimination against women in school administration is not 
serious and is rapidly disappearing. In fact, such optimism is false. The central 
facts about women administrators are that there aren*t many of them and that 
the majority of women in the schools are not employed in executive capacities. 

An abundance of vacant administrative positions will not necessarily 
solve this problem. The expected retirement of half of all U.S. principals within 
the next decade shouldcxtdXt new opportunities for both women and minorities. 
But, first, they will ..eed to be trained and certified to serve in these positions, 
and, second, schuol districts must change their hiring and promotion practices, 
which traditionally have favored white males. Barbara N. Pavan, an associate 
professor of educational administration at Temple University, told Blake Rod- 
man {Education Week. June 10, 1987) that women are increasingly well 
prepared, are obtaining the necessary certification, and are applying for the posi- 
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tions; they often "end up being among the last two or three candidates, but don't 
get the job." Ine chief culprits are discrimination and sex-role stereotyping. 

Where Is She? 

Tiie relative scarcity of women executives in the education profession 
is well demonstrated by the data listed in table 1 . According to the most recent 
survey, only 3.69 percent of superintendents are women. Effie Jones and Xenia 
Montenegro (1988) report that the current number of women supenniendents 
is about 535 (out of a total of 14,5(X)). This represents a 53 percent increase 
over the 350 women superintendents who were counted in a 1985 survey. Al- 
though such improvement is welcome, women are so far back of men that this 
rate of increase would have to recur every three-year period for nineteen years 
in order for women to reach parity with men. 





Survey 
Date 


Source 


Superin- 
tendents 


Assistant 
Superin- 
tendents 


Principals 


Adminis- 
trators 


1987-88 


AASA data from 
Jones & Montenegro 
(1988) 


3.69 


22.5 


23.94 


29.64 


1987 


Feistritzer(1988) 


4 




24 




1984-85 


Jones &. Montenegro 
(1985) 


2.67 


155 


21 


26 


1982 


Jones Sl Montenegro 
(1985) 


18 


9 


16 


25 


1980 


Jones & Montenegro 
(1985) 


1.0 








1980 


McCarthy & Zent 
(1980) 




8 




25 


All figures are percentages 











Women are better represented in the principalship, where about 24 per- 
cent of the current job holders are female. Although the data show that the rep- 
resentation of women in this position has improved during the decade, the rate 
of increase is slight compared to that of women superintendents. 

When we extend the comparison to the more distant past, we see that 
women's representation in the principalship is still far less than it once was. In 
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1928, 55 percent of all school principals were women. In 1948, the percentage 
had dropped to 41 , in 1958 it was 38, and by 1968 it was only 22. 

This pattern extends to the prestige of the administrative jobs women 
get. In a 1978 survey, David Byme and colleagues discovered that 75 percent 
of female principals worked in schools of 745 students or less, whereas only 37 
percent of male principals were employed in these smaller schools; also, 14 per- 
cent of male principals were assigned to schools of 2,000 or more, but only 1 
percent of female principals were found »n these larger schools. Recent studies 
show that women principals are more likely to head elementary than secondary 
schools. 

Until recently, another interesting discrepancy between men and 
women administrators has been their ages. In a 1971 report, Dorothy Johnson 
noted that women principals were older and more experienced than their male 
counterparts. Between 1 ^^58 and 1%8 (a decade in which the number of women 
principals declined by 16 percent) the median age of women in that position 
rose from 52 to 56, she said, whereas that of men stayed fairly constant at around 
44. 

This age discrepancy may be lessening, however. In a recent Educa- 
tional Research Service poll (see Rodman), women administrators* average age 
was about 47. In 1984 the average age for all principals was 46, says Kathleen 
McCormick, referring to ERS data. 

In summary, these figures indicate that few women work as school ad- 
ministrators, that the jobs women get are the lowest ranking ones, that women 
who get the jobs have been, at least in the recent past, somewhat older than men 
working at comparable levels, and that the situation needs to improve much 
more rapidly than at present. There still seems to be an unwritten policy that 
women be assigned "women's woric" instead of executive responsibilities. 

A Woman's Place: The Power of Stereotypes 

No single explanation can account for such widespread discrimination, 
but one important factor is the general acceptance of stereotypes about work- 
ing women, in general, and women in administration, in particular. At the heart 
of all such stereotypes is the notion that a woman's place is in the home. This 
attitude persists despite the fact that women workers now constitute 44 percent 
of the U.S. iabor force, compared to 29 percent in 1 929. According to the 1 987 
Economic Report of the President (based on Bureau of Labor Statistics data), 
55 percent of all married women work, including 50 percent of mothers with 
infants. Also, nearly 70 percent of single mothers work outside the home. 

Sex role stereotypes may also help explain why the vast proportion of 
"professional" women workers are found in teaching and other semiprofessions 
such as nursing, social work, and librarianship. According to Mary Frank Fox 
and Sharlene Hesse-Biber, these female -dominated fields "have weakly 
developed theoretical bases of knowledge," "lack authority and autonomy," re- 
quire less intensive training, and "tend to emphasize hierarchical ranks and dif- 
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ferential duties." In contrast to established professions like law and medicine, 
"success in the semi-professions implies administrative rather than practicing 
iToles." Yet in all these fields, women occupy the lower-level positions and men 
the administrative positions. Even in law and medicine, women are con- 
centrated in relatively low-status specialties. 

Stereotypes have certainly influenced women's socialization process. 
In this society, women have been socialized to accept subordinate roles and 
limit their aspirations. Sakre Edson mentions numerous mid-1970s studies of 
women teachers qualified to be administrators but choosing to remain in the 
classroom. She notes other studies focused on fe^iale educational administra- 
tion students who become discouraged about c;ireer mobility and use their 
degrees to "pursue employment as consultants, researchers, or govemment ser- 
vice employees." Edson*s own study of Oregon women pursuing principalship 
positions shatters "the stereotype of the non-asp'dng women inadministration." 
The women in Edson*s study cited some comnon barriers to success: 

Traditional female barriers such as fami'y responsibilities and lack 
of confidence rank low in the frequency with which they were cited. 
The two barriers most often reported were lack of experience and 
discrimination. 

More recently, Stephanie Marshall's interview of ten women superin- 
tendents disclosed the same hurdles — ^role prejudice and lack of access to secon- 
dary line-expenence. 

Stereotypes, one can assume, a e the result of conventional responses 
to conventional questions, overt or implied. According to Charol Shakeshaft 
(198i ), "the majority of the studies on 'eadership styles and effectiveness have 
been done for the purposes of seeing if women 'measure up' to men." This 
sexist way of doing research, according to Shakeshaft, must be reversed. "New 
questions need to be askeu." Insteac* of asking, "What keeps women out of a 
man's world?' one can ask, "What changes can be made in the male worid to 
facilitate women?" 

Stereotypes about men, tfo, help explain the problem. Sari Knopp 
Biklen refers to a position paper prepared by the National Conference on 
Women in Educational Policy tha< maintains that the popularity of the view of 
the school as a business makes Wfjmen less likely to be chosen for administra- 
tive positions. Biklen states, "As schooling becomes more of a business, those 
in administrative positions tum lo their in.ige of effective business managers: 
business men." 

Are Women Better Qualified? 

Despite these persistf nt stereotypes, there is evidence that women pos- 
sess both the required trainir.g and personality traits to become superior ad- 
ministrators. According to t^ie Digest of Education Statistics, women's share 
of conferred doctorates in educational administration has steadily risen from 9 
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percent in 1970-71 to 42 percent in 1983-84. As Shakeshaft noted in 1987, the 
number of women currently in administrative training programs is nearly equal 
to the number of men. 

Neal Gross and Anne Trask, in their landmark study of women in 
school management, found that the quality of pupil learning and the professional 
performance of teachers were higher, on the average, in schools administered 
by women. They also found that women exerted more influence over their 
teachers* professional activity than did men. 

Virtually every evaluation of the comparative performances of women 
and men as principals has shown the complete inaccuracy of negative 
stereotypes of women administrators. In 1956, Vince Hines and Hilda Grab- 
man reported on a survey in which women scored better than men in evalua- 
tions based on student morale, teacher morale, frequency with which teachers 
used desirable practices, and program development. Joan Meskin, after survey- 
mg all the studies, concludes: 

When we highlight some of the specific findings concerning women 
administrators in these studies — their propensity toward democratic 
leadership, thoroughness of approach to problem solving, and bent 
toward instructional leadership, as well as the general effectiveness 
of their performance as rated by both teachers and superiors — we 
puzzle over the smal! number of women administrators employed 
by school districts. 

Two factors that may qualify women to be better principals than men 
are their longer teaching experience and their greater potential empathy with 
other women who still All most teaching jobs. 

While a few observers (for example, H. Lynn Erickson, Ruth Cimper- 
man, and June Gabler) have argued persuasively that successful women ad- 
ministrators strive for androgynous or genderless leadership styles, other recent 
studies support Gross and Trask*s gender-oriented findings. The superinten- 
dents in Stephanie Marshall's study viewed themselves as "social architects" 
rather than managers: 

They believed that their credibility was more dependent on their 
knowledge, expertise, communication skills, and authenticity. They 
saw their collaborative approach to leadership as being a result of 
both their socializing expenence as women and as staff members 
lather than line positions they occupied prior to the supenntenden- 
cy. Without line authority. leadership was achieved through in- 
fluence and expertise. 

Another researcher* Jean Formisano, discovered that women 
principals tend to manage conflict by adopting an accommodating style that 
preserves interpersonal relationships. Shakeshaft ( 1 987 ) goes one step further, 
suggesting that the traditional school structure "is itself antithetical to the ways 
women work best." Schools are unfortunately modeled after industry, with 
teaching separated from the administrative decision-making process. 
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"A female defined organizational structure probably would not have 
resulted in such overspecialization, in extreme forms of hierarchy or in ad- 
ministrators being mere managers," Shakeshaft says. 

Roadblocks to Women's Success 

What these fmdings about women's qualifications actually indicate is 
that a woman must be better qualified than a man if she hopes to become a suc- 
cessful school administrator. In view of the difficulties she will face, she has 
to be extraordinary. She is confronted with different expectations than a man 
faces, and her actions are judged by different standards. Betty Friedan and Anne 
Grant West cite an attitude survey that solicits a response to the following state- 
ment, which suggests some o^ these differences: 

They may act exactly the same way, but they are called: absent- 
minded if they are men, scatter-brained \i they are women; intellec- 
tualiy curious if they are men, nosey if they are women; planners if 
they are men, schemers if they are women; sensitive is ihcy are men, 
emotional if tJic> are women; logical if they are men, intuitive if they 
are women. 

According to Charlene Dale, women in administration are treated dif- 
ferently than equally qualified men in comparable positions. Superiors hold 
certain tacit assumptions about women that make it difficult for them to ad- 
vance. For example, it is simply assumed that a young woman will not be able 
to accept a new job if it means relocating her family. In a comparable situation, 
it would be assumed that a man would be free to move. 

This is one way in which women are faced with performance expec- 
tations that become self-fulfilling prophecies. Professionals tend to be either 
job-oriented, finding satisfaction in careers, or place-oriented, finding satisfac- 
tion in friendships and activities in a specific location. If a professional woman 
is not offered promotions, if her job seems to be leading nowhere, she may be- 
come place-oriented relatively early in her career. Once this has happened, if 
a promotion finally is offered, it would be undesirable if it meant relocating. 
The woman professional might then refuse to move, "demonstrating" her "lack" 
of both mobility and ambition. 

The Obstacle of Negative Attitudes 

Another important factor in job success is the attitude a male superior 
may have toward a new person working in his department. A supervisor 
naturally assumes that any man hired for a job is competent or he wouldn't have 
been hired at all. Even if he is unsuccessful, the results may be blamed, nof on 
professional inadequacy, but on an "impossible situation." But if the same su- 
perior has misgivings about the ability of women, he will expect a new woman 
to fail and may even unconsciously look for signs of that failure. In addition, 
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if his commitment to her success is minimal, he may deny her any significant 
support. In such circumstances, the woman*s chances of a: least a perceived 
failure are thus very great. Not surprisingly, this may eventually cause her to 
lose self-confidence, to become disoriented on the job, and, finally, to perform 
according to the expectations the superior has done so much, albeit unconscious- 
ly, to confirm. 

The "perceived failure" dilemma is compounded by male 
administrators* la'^k of candor in their performance evaluations of female sub- 
ordinates. As Shakeshaft puts it in a 1987 paper. 

When a male subordinate makes a mistake, his supervisor tends to 
level with him, "telling him like it is." When a female errs, she often 
isn*t informed. Instead, the mistake is corrected by others. 

In other words, males get the criticism they need and the chance to improve 
their behavior, whereas women may hear nothing but praise "even if their per- 
formance is less than ideal." With no corrective feedback to go on, women can 
overestimate tlieir proficiency and be shocked at being fired, demoted, or over- 
looked for promotion. 

Men*s discomfort with women in authority influences the leadership 
styles adopted by female administrators. As Shakeshaft notes, many women 
have found "normal" methods of establishing authority completely ineffective: 

Some women report that they try to look less authoritarian, less in 
charge, and less threatening in an effort to be effective. Many com- 
ment that "the less I threaten the men I work with, the more I am 
able to accomplish." 

Women who leam to "downplay their power, intellect and skill" ac- 
tually receive higher ratings from men than "women who are seen as more com- 
petent." H. Lynn Erickson, in profiling successful women principals, suggests 
that an androgynous, soft but firm approach works best for resolving conflicts. 

Many of the attitudes that keep women down are insidious, hard to 
identify. For example, Patricia Schmuck describes some of the ways a teacher 
can be gradually prepared for an administrative position. A supervisor may 
delegate various responsibilities to the teacher, with the tacit understanding that 
promotion will eventually result if the duties are handled well. A supervisor 
who believes that men make better administrators than women will not be 
anxious to offer such promotional opportunities to women. Consequently, more 
men will be iu positions to be promoted, and those who are promoted will be, 
by virtue of their informal training, more likely to succeed immediately in their 
new jobs. 

Women's conceptions of cooperation and interpersonal trust may be 
another insidious factor accounting for their • "vgely token representation on ad- 
ministrative teams. Elliot Z. Garfinkel 1^ ad that women superintendents 
valued competency over trust and conceptualized trust as reliance on other team 
members* integrity and capacity to speak and perform their jobs well. In con- 
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trast, the male superintendents assigned trust the highest team value and Hefmed 
this concept as the ability to share one's thoughts and opinions with other team 
members without ridicule or "betrayal" to people outside the group. This defmi- 
tion, according to Garfinkel, is consistent with the stereotypical role conception 
of management as a "closed circle" of like-minded teammates willing to play 
by the rules. Women administrators are simply overlooked as less trustworthy 
or enthusiastic team players. 

Lack of Networks and Mentors 

There are other, even more subtle ways in which men, rather than 
women, are able to advance up the administrative ladder. Stephanie Marshall 
points out the power of men's formal and informal networks: 

While men have developed support networks for years, women have 
not done so. Men generally help other men climb the ladder — they 
take care of each other, they pa«« the lessons on, and they help others 
toachieve positions of influence. Unlike the woman whomust prove 
herself over and over again, once men get into the club, they are 
protected. Men see this supportive behavior as expanding their 
sphere of mfluence. Women who have had very little experience in 
this kind of networking, perceive it as diminishing their sphere of 
influence. Because the competition is so keen, women have not 
been trained to support each other. 

When older administrators select protegees for grooming as leaders, 
they seek to replicate themselves. Because the vast majority of established 
leaders are white males, women and minorities are unlikely to capture their at- 
tention. When mentoring is available, it can enhance women's career mobility. 
In a study of twenty-four female administrators, Judith Dodgson reported that 
"mentors were deemed extremely important when the women progressed from 
teacher to vice-principal." When reaching for senior administrative positions, 
mentors were not as necessary for encouragement, but served as advocates, con- 
fidants, and friends. According to Dodgson, "the principal must therefore be 
educated to understand the role of mentor and be encouraged to seek [female] 
protegees." 

Some Practical Problems 

Overt discrimination is not the only cause for the small number of 
women in administration. The trend toward consolidation of schools has meant 
that fewer positions are available. Consolidation has been responsible for the 
closing of nearly 100,000 schools, many of them small, rural, and headed by 
women. 

Another problem is the lack of timely and comprehensive data, which 
severely hampers efforts to document women's progress. As Yeakey and her 
colleagues observe. 
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One consequence of the failure of^olicy-makers and researchers to 
recognize issues of gender and race is the absence of precise, com- 
parative* currmt, and historical data on tiic numerical distribution of 
racial and ethnic minority group members and women in education- 
al administration. 

Through Project AWARE, the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators (AASA) has recently filled the vacuum left by ihe Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), which regularly published survey data 
during the 1970s. (Because not all states are represented, data in this chapter 
should be interpreted with caution.) 

Another problem for women has been the effort to attract more men 
into education, especially at the elementary level, supposedly to prevent the 
"feminization" of the schools. To attract men into the field, it was considered 
necessary to offer them tlie incentive of possible advancement. Men entering 
education thus compete with women for administrative positions; supposedly, 
the men must be promoted or they will leave the field, so their promotions often 
come at the expense of qualified women. 

As a result, male principals ^*^quently have less specific teaching ex- 
perience than do women and serve for a shorter period, because they are up- 
wardly mobile. This situation is particularly unfortunate because it prevents 
women from becoming principals and substitutes less-committed men. 

In more than just a few principalships, we find a "bright young man" 
on the way up, who temporarily serves as principal. His primary concern is not 
to do the job well so much as to use it as an avenue for promotion. Over a decade 
ago, William Seawell and Robert Canada observed that the elementary prin- 
cipalship demanded extremely talented individuals committed to making this 
job a lifetime career, not just a rung on the administrative ladder. Today this 
problem is even more acute, as McCormick notes in her article on expected 
shortages of gifted school administrators. According to the administrators in- 
terviewed, many school executives are older than in the past, overburdened by 
job and family pressures, and choosing early retirement. Even worse, there 
don*t seem to be as many bright teachers willing to enter administrative ranks. 

If factors other than discrimination are responsible for the exclusion 
of women from administrative positions, the basic problem is still the secon- 
dary role women are assigned in all parts of society. What else can account for 
women*s displacement by the closing of small schools? Similarly, why else 
should the opportunity for promotion be essential to the male educator, even as 
it limits the opportunities for qualified women? 

The Black Administrator: 
Still Segregated 

"Common sense" suggests that the apparent successes of the civil 
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rights movement should have significantly improved the position of blacks in 
educational administration. Blacks were once the victims of systematic pat- 
terns of discrimination. But now, nearly thirty-five years after the Supreme 
Court's historic desegregation ruling in the case of Brown v. Board of Educa- 
tion ofTopeka, individuals may still be prejudiced, but, in public institutions 
like school systems, surely the black educator is treated in the same way as 
everyone else. 

This analysis is attractive because it is both plausible and optimistic. 
It implies that the situation is under control and that desirable changes are taking 
place. Unfortunately, such optimism can flourish only amidst ignorance. Since 
Brown, the number of black administrators has declined dramatically. This is 
most true of the decision-making positions, where the real power is in the hands 
of white males. 

Just as nonblack racial minorities in school administration have been 
ignored by writers, so in recent years scant research has been directed at the 
situation of blacks in administration. The few studies that have addressed the 
subject tend to focus on black women administrators, evidence, perhaps, of the 
impact of the feminist movement and the limited effectiveness of affirmative 
action for minorities. 

Disappearance of the Black Leader 

For many years, the southern pattern of "separate but equal" school 
systems tended to help the black school leader. The logic of segregation dic- 
tates the complete separation of the races. This can be accomplished only if 
black school systems are entirely black — teachers, students, superintendents, 
and principals. In addition, in a society in which racism is an institutionalized 
value, a principalship of a black school or superintendency of a black system 
could not seem very desirable to most whites. This fact, too, would ' ^».lp blacks 
become adminii>irators, if only by default. The motivation may not have been 
commendable, but the result was that, in dual school systems, there were count- 
less opportunities for black administrators. 

This situation did not change immediately after the Supreme Court 
outlawed "separate but equal" systems, but once it became clear to the states 
that the decision could not be circumvented, the dual school systems were 
gradually dismantled. This dramatically altered the status of the black ad- 
ministrator. Blacks supervising other blacks may have been acceptable in the 
South, but the possibility of black officials giving orders to white teachers and 
overseeing the education of white students was virtually unthinkable. 

The disappearance of the black administrator, though the Court could 
hardly have anticipated it, has clearly come about as the result of southern com- 
pliance with the Brown decision. 

During the 1960s, as Grcgoiy Coffin points out, "the number of black 
high school principals in 13 southern and border states dropped more than 90 
percent... .If casualties among black elementary school principals were included. 
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the result would be even worse," he states. 

Thus, people who were qualified by training and experience to ad- 
minister the new unified school systems were prevented from doing so because 
of their race. Many of the dismissed blacks undoubtedly were replaced by 
people less qualified, except for the vital racial criterion, to run the schools. The 
loss of expertise and resulting decline in educational quality are incalculable. 

By 1975 things were not much better. At that time, Samuel Ethridge 
calculated that to reach "equity and parity" (that is, for the percentage of black 
principals to equal the percentage of blacks in the total population) the nation 
would have to hire 5,368 more black principals. Almost half this number were 
needed in the seventeen southern and border states. 

Data showing the pattern of representation of blacks in school leader- 
ship positions during the past decade are listed in table 2. Jones and 
Montenegro's most recent survey shows that only about 1 percent of superin- 
tendents and about 10 percent of principals are black. Moreover, the improve- 
ment that we noted in women's representation in administrative positions is not 
as evident in the case of blacks, whose representation has increased only slight- 
ly dunng Uiis decade. Indeed, Feistritzer's data (inexplicably differing from 
those of Jones and Monienegro)showthatonly 6 percent of principals are black, 
a decrease from 1978, when, according to EEOC data, 8.3 percent were black. 
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Allfifcfrrs are penentaf^es 



More than quality education disappeared with the black principal. In 
the Old South, educational administration was one of the few vocations in which 
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a black could achieve affluence, power, and middle-class respectability, and 
this opportunity vanished. In addition, a black principal was often the most 
prominent black citizen, a community leader. Finally, for black children, the 
black educator was often the only available role model that suggested it was 
possible for a black to exercise authority or leadership, and this, too, was lost. 

The loss of administrative ability and community leadership was near- 
ly absolute, since the talents of displaced blacks were almost always discarded 
by the school systems. According to J. C. James, a black principal might be 
transferred to the central office of a district as "the highly visible token of 
desegregation," or, worse, given "some other title completely foreign to all 
known educational terminology, a desk, a secretary, no specified respon- 
sibilities or authority, with a quiet prayer that he will somehow just go away." 
Doubtless any black administrator with ambition and self-respect would him- 
self echo that quiet prayer. 

Laws Change: Discrimination Persists 

As the legal system of segregation has broken down, it has been 
replaced by urban segregation based on residential patterns. The white, male 
decision-makers in many of these systems have, like their southem predeces- 
sors, decided that these all-black schools are appropriate places for black ad- 
ministrators. 

Thus the belief that blacks are capable of supervising only black dis- 
tricts remains as strong as ever. In the seventies, Charles Moody examined twen- 
ty-one major school systems with black superintendents, seventeen regular and 
four acting. In each of these systems, the majority of the students were black, 
and every permanent superintendent worked in a community where more than 
half the residents were black. In addition, most of the districts had black 
majorities on their school boards. 

Moody discovered several other f.icts about these districts that may 
explain why they were considered suitable for black superintendents. Virtual- 
ly all the superintendents he studied had taken over districts with serious finan- 
cial problems. From the evidence, he concludes that "when blacks are 
appointed it is often just because the district is unattractive." In addition, "black 
superintendents are not appointed in districts which provide them with the time 
and resources to develop educational programs relevant to their school com 
munity." 

Black officials at all levels share a number of problems: difficult 
schools, ambiguous roles, and the unrealistic expectations of others. Robert 
Chapman reported on a study that compared what others expected of black 
principals in an urban school system with what the principals expected of 
themselves. The study showed that district administrators and most people in 
the black community expected the new principals to make a far greater 
difference in the schools than the principals themselves anticipated making. 
Thus the new black officials were placed in difficult situations to begin with 
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and then confronted with the unreasonable expectations of others. In such a 
situation, someone is bound to be disappointed, and the principaPs relative or 
"perceived" failure seems virtually inevitable. 

The ambiguous role assigned to the black administrator is best il- 
lustrated by Robert Frelow*s analysis of the plight of a typical black ad- 
ministrator below the rank of principal. The primary assignment for the new 
official was to serve as liaison to dissident black students in a school with a bira- 
cial enrollment and a primarily white staff. He was successful in this assign- 
ment but was not rewarded for his professional skill. Instead, it became clear 
that, by dealing with a specific group of students, he had provided his superiors 
with "a rationale for his exclusion from decisions that affect the whole system. 
He has, in effect, defined a peripheral involvement for himself" This kind of 
doublethink, which can turn success into failure, is typical of the way white su- 
pervisors treat black administrators. 

This problem illustrates the need for blacks in the highest decision- 
making positions in school systems. Until blacks enter the real power positions, 
the role of all black administrators will remain peripheral . But the evidence that 
this has not yet happened is overwhelming. Frelow says, "only in a few instan- 
ces have school districts chosen to employ blacks in decision-making, policy- 
influencing positions." 

In his 1983 article, Charles Moody advises blacks who aspire to the 
superintendency on how to get into positions of power. The key is a network- 
ing process like the one needed by women: 

Black superintendents, consultants, professors, and other leaders can 
serve as encouragers, sponsors, nominators, and advisors to other 
Blacks. We must accept the fact that there is nothing illegal, im- 
moral, or illicit about serving in one or all of those capacities to 
facilitate the career development and mobility of another Black. 

The lack of blacks in policy-making positions flies in the face of 
studies showing that minorities have sti ung qualifications for management posi- 
tions. After studying more than one hundred white and minority managers, John 
Miner concluded that minorities in management have unusually strong motiva- 
tion to become managers. And Edward Adams found that black managers were 
perceived by their subordinates as exhibiting more consideration behavior (be- 
havior indicative of friendship, mutual trust, respect, and warmth) than did white 
managers. 

Since the late seventies, it has been more and more difficult to find 
even the most basic data or information on blacks in educational administra- 
tion. The literature is strangely silent on the topic. In the face of such frighten- 
ing problems as declining enrollment and resources and public loss of 
confidence in the schools, interest in the problems of minorities has waned. Yet 
there is no reason to believe that the problem has been or is being solved. Al- 
though a few very visible blacks have achieved token administrative positions, 
the decline in the number of positions avalLb^e makes it impossible for enough 
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minority administrators to be hired to accomplish anything close to equity. 
Moreover, unlike the situation with women, very few minority graduate stu- 
dentsare in the "pipeline" for administrative positions. And if the policy of "last 
hired, first fired" continues to be invoked in times of retrenchment, the situa- 
tion will get even worse. 

It seems that very little has changed. The location of the all-black 
school systems may have moved from rhe South to the cities, but these remain 
the only systems with room for black j>Jministrators. A black educator's chance 
of being appointed superintendent ir a "white" district is probably not much 
greater now than it was when the Supreme Court issued its ruling in the case of 
Brown. 



Although the only permanent solution to the problems of women and 
minorities in school leadership is their inclusion in the decision-making process, 
there should be other, more immediate ways of improving the situation. 
Gradually, as more women and members of minority groups work into leader- 
ship positions, their acceptability in such positions will increase. In addition, 
if they gain some "line" positions, jobs that ordinarily lead to promotions, they 
will enter the pool of potential decision-makers. 

The outlook is not encouraging, however, despite the 1972 Equal 
Employment Opportunity (EEO) Act and the special efforts of affirmative ac- 
tion to redress racial imbalances. Ruth Cimperman expresses some common 
concerns: 

Wc seem to be losing whatever gains were made in the conscious- 
ness-raising 1970's and slipping backward in time to the 1950's 
norms of male and female roles. In fact, regulatory bodies, 
employers, and even women are becoming less concerned with 
equal rights and affirmative action policies. 

Affirmative action policies have been criticized for lack of effective- 
ness, distasteful compliance mechanisms, and advocacy of preferential treat- 
ment. According to Carter Wilson, the policy's major problem is lack of 
commitment, since it "exists primarily in the realm of public discourse and not 
in the realm of political reality." 

Seeing "nonpreferential" affirmative action as a logical next step, 
Jonathan S. Leonard documents occupational advances in both the public and 
private sectors between 1974 and 1980. According to Leonard, progress was 
substantial, considering the program's lack of "public consensus and vigorous 
consistent enforcement": 

The lesson drawn is that affirmative action programs work best when 
t^fy are vigorously enforced, when they work together with other 
i/Dlicies that augment the skills of members of protected groups, and 
when they work with growing employers. 



A Program for Change 
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One obvious way to produce change is by adopting corrective laws 
and regulations. Unfortunately, specific cases of discrim*nation are difficult to 
detect and nearly impossible to prove. Although the 1963 Equal Pay Act and 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act were enacted twenty-five years ago, 
women*s earnings have remained at 55 to 65 percent of men*s wages. Clearly, 
laws alone will not bring about meaningful change. 

In the previous edition of this chapter we proposed a six-point program 
to promote equality of opportunity for women and minorities: 

• establish the hiring of women and minority administrators 
as a definite priority 

• eliminate all forms of discri minatory treatment, sue h as dif - 
ferent pay for equal work and enforced maternity leaves 

• work for the establishment of a clearinghouse where the 
names of qualified women and minorities will be available 

• establish a policy of actively recruiting women and 
minorities for administ^:«iive j?bs 

• encourage colleges of education to train more women and 
minority men for these jobs and adopt programs to meet 
their particular needs 

• work to develop internship programs for potential ad- 
ministrators 

In the remainder of this section, we assess progress that has been made 
toward reaching these objectives and point out work that remains to be done. 

Priority on Hiring Women and Minorities 

The first point has recently been given teeth by a Supreme Court 
decision that makes it possible for an employer to hire women and minorities 
to correct an imbalance in the work force. The New York Times (March 26, 
1 987) noted, "The ruling also masked the first time the Court had unambiguous- 
ly held that without any proof of past discrimination against women or 
minorities by a particular employer, the employer may use racial and sexual 
preferences in hiring and promotions to bring its work force into line with the 
makeup of the local population or labor market." 

Because empbyers still are not required to address racial or gender 
work force imbalances, it is difficult to predict the effectiveness of the new 
ruling. 

Congress* passage in 1988 of the Civil Rights Restoration Act, which 
broadens the original Civil Rights Act of 1964, is likely to benefit minorities 
and women seeking employment in the public sector. The new law clearly 
specifies that all programs within any institution receiving federal funds must 
not discriminate on the basis of age, race, sex, or handicap. This new law might 
revive public institutions* commitment to affirmative action. 
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Elimination of Pay Inequities 

The second point calls for nothing less than a complete restructuring 
of the American labormarket. Despite legal and economic drawbacks, "com- 
parable worth" has been proposed as a potential solution to pay inequity and 
job segregation problems. According to Carole Makela, the comparable worth 
debate has tried to balance "the interests of women and minorities against the 
interests of the economy as a whole": 

Arguments center around discrimination in pay in "women's oc- 
cupations" versus the fcasibihty of systems fordefming "worth" and 
the fwoblcms of finding resources to achieve equity once comparable 
worth is accepted in the population. 

JuHe Underwood O'Hara reviews occupational segregation and an- 
tidiscrimination legislation, focusing on women's failure to achieve pay equity 
or comparable worth through the courts. Although school districts arc obliged 
to correct pay discrepancies involving comparable work, they are not com- 
pelled, unless mandated by state law, "to investigate or rectify occupational 
segrcgation in the school system or sex -based wage gaps," she says. 

In the long run, equal pay for work of comparable value may be less 
significant than the more generic concept of equal pay for equal work promoted 
in the 1963 Equal Pay Act. Researchers Sheila Tobias and Sharon Bernstein 
Megdal warn pay equity proponents not to make comparable worth their entire 
agenda* They note that women are gaining access to administrative positions 
with control over hiring decisions, that "giris have different role models than 
their mothers," and that wage-sensitive women arc making responsiUe 
decisions to lobby for more money, find new jobs, or enter other occupations. 
Barton Gethmann also argues against artiflciaJ means of "increasing pay rates 
of occupationally segregated women," because this practice could remove the 
incentive for women to pursue less traditional employment options. Education- 
al administration is one such option for both women and minorities dissatisfied 
with teaching or other "deadend" jobs. 

Another economic hardship that falls unequally on women who work 
is the unavailability of child care. American working women lack two major 
benefits available to women of most other highly industrialized countries — 
government-subsidized child carc programs and paid maternity leaves. Valerie 
Polakow Suransky notes that "the U.S. has one of the most underdeveloped sys- 
tems of child carc in the western worid." 

Clearingliouse tor Women and IVIinority 
Candidates 

The third point, the creation of a clearinghouse for qualified candidates 
(both women and minorities), has not progressed beyond the idea stage. Such 
a central clearinghouse, containing the names of all available women and 
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minorities aspiring to administrative positions, could be an aid to districts* 
recruiting efforts. Until <;uch a national clearinghouse is established, school dis- 
tricts could send announcements of administrative openings to such organiza- 
tions as the Northwest Women in Educational Administration (NWEA), the 
Southern Coalition for Educational Equity, the National Conference on Women 
in Education, the New England Coalition of Educational Leaders, Inc., the Na- 
tional Alliance of Black School Educators, the Career Women in Education, the 
Ford Foundation, and the American Association of School Administrators. 

Active Recruitment 

Because traditional recruitment methods have not solved and in fact 
may have contributed to the problem of women and minority representation in 
leadership positions, school districts must explore creative means of recruiting 
able candidates from these categories. One recruitment method, the use of con- 
sultants, is particularly problematic in the case of blacks, as Moody stated in 
1983: 

If the most respected consultants are white, and they, for the most 
part are employed at the elite colleges and jniversities, which the 
majority of Blacks do not attend, then it would seem logical that 
Blacks would not be among the pool of students from which their 
nominations would be made. 

So the issue becomes not a matter of simply having the necessary 
credentials but of having the "right" credentials from the best schools. And the 
best schools are, for the most part, private and expensive. It is difficult to be 
part of the all powerful **old boys network" if one lacks the fmancial status to 
obtain the prerequisites to power. 

Research on the recruitment of women and minorities stresses, again 
and again, the need for networking, a means by which blacks and women can 
counter the old boys network by creating their own system, designed to help 
minorities help themselves. Moody recommends that: 

Black educational organizations such as the National Alliance of 
Black School Educators must develop a unit that will serve as a 
resource to school boards on a contractual basis m the selection of 
superintendents. Blacks who have served as consultants must be- 
come mentors to other aspiring Blacks. They must teach them how 
to be effective members of selection committees. 

June Gabler refers to Judith E. Palmer's stages of growth in women's 
awareness and the need for a sixth "professional" stage. At this "professional" 
stage, 

the woman who has arrived works consciously to ensure a con- 
tinuous flow of able new talent for the future. The "old boys" give 
the professional stage its due with their network, and there is no 
reason that "old girls" cannot do the same. Ultimately, of course, it 
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should be an "old peoples" network. 

Whether recruiting women or minorities, school districts should estab- 
lish informal contacts in colleges of education and also accept the occasional 
need to train the right person to meet the formal requirements of a position. 
Raymond Calabrese recommends that school officials also encourage aspirants 
to develop a strategic career plan that takes political realities into account. For 
example, certain communities may not be ready to hire female or minority ad- 
ministrators, while others may be more amenable to diversifying their ad- 
ministrative ranks. 

See chapter 3 for additional suggestions of ways school districts can 
recruit, groom, and select the most qualified candidates, regardless of their sex 
or race. 

Training Programs 

The fifth point, that of revamping educational administration programs 
to train more women and minorities, is an absolute must. Concern about future 
school leadership has prompted the formation of at least one national commis- 
sion favorable to minorities' and women's interests. The National Commission 
on Excellence in Educational Administration — representing school executives, 
universities, teacher unions, school boards, and governors— in 1987 released 
its report. Leaders for America s Schools, published by the University Council 
for Educational Administration. 

Among the report's recommendations are defining educational leader-- 
ship, establishing a National Policy Board on Educational Administration, and 
initiating recruitment programs for women and ethnic minorities. The report 
urges school districts and professional oi^ganizations to identify promising 
minority and women candidates for administrative positions. At the same time, 
the report says, state and federal policy-makers should tighten affirmative ac- 
tioncompliance and provide scholarships and fellowships that would encourage 
ethnic minorities to choose educational administration as a career. Universities 
and the private sector should also provide financial aid and other incentives to 
attract minority administration candidates. 

Charol Shakeshaft (1987) recommends several practical steps educa- 
tional administration training programs can take to better serve women: ex- 
panding course content toencompass women's administrative experiences, case 
studies of women administrators, and women speakers; interning women stu- 
dents with women administrators; encouraging research on women's 
managerial styles; adding women to educational administration faculties; and 
sponsoring workshops to help incorporate research on women into curricular 
materials. Although aimed at helping women, many of these suggestions also 
could be applied to minority men. 
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Internship Programs 

Internship programs are particularly useful for women and minority 
aspiring administrators because they provide needed experience that is often 
denied these groups. 

One example of an experimental internship program for women is the 
"Castle Hot Springs" training program described by Christa Metzger. Funded 
by the Ford Foundation, this Arizona-based program trained 238 women for ad- 
ministrative positions over a five-year period. The workshop agenda was built 
primarily around activities that simulated a job search. It also taught skills such 
as interviewing for a job and writing a resi»r.i^. Volunteer consultants were 
available during the program. According to Metzger, the program "changed the 
attitudes of potential and current women administrators about their own worth 
and their career opportunities." 

Increasing numbers of new (first- and second-year) Arizona principals 
are graduates of the Castle Hot Springs workshop: 25 percent in the fall of 1 980, 
35 percent in 1981 , 39 percent in 1983, and 48 percent in 1984. It is clear that 
this type of training is needed and effective for women and minority groups who 
have not had the benefit of an "old boys" network that could be counted on to 
pass certain skills and attitudes on, generation to generation. 

Assessment centers, another form of internship training, are also help- 
ing to bridge the "experience" gap. The history of women and minorities sug- 
gests that both groups have often faced job rejection because of lack of 
appropriate experience, proving the old saw: You can't get the job without ex- 
perience and you can't get experience without the job. Assessment centers are 
a way of brcr'ing out of this vicious circle. M. Claradine Johnson and Rex 
Douglas rcr that "several of the women who received promotions as a result 
of the center experience indicated that data provided by the center represented 
the only evidence of administrative skills in their credentials." 

Such experience not only offers the participants useful job prepara- 
tion, but also gives them a chance to measure their real desire for the job in light 
or the actual responsibilities and pressures involved. In addition, it gives 
evidence of practical ability n :her than abstract potential and so should promote 
better hiring decisions. 

Ultimately, the solution to the problem of discrimination depends on 
the willingness of public education to commit itself to change. Once such a 
commitment has been made, a specific program, based on the circumstances in 
each school system, should not be difficult to devise. 



Conclusion 

The status of women and minorities in school administration seems 
clearly inconsistent with the ideals of a democratic, egalitarian society. But dis- 
crimination in this area is not merely morally repugnant; practically, it is 
destructive, since it narrows the base from which school leadership can be 
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drawn. 

Blacks and women alike suffer from stereotypes, but those stereotypes 
are not identical. The role of blacks in administration is limited by the fun- 
damental assumption that the races should be separated. There are jobs for 
black administrators, but few of these jobs include supervising white teachers 
or students. 

Although working women have gradually demolished the wife-and- 
mother stereotype, their status has not necessarily improved. The vast majority 
of women workers are relegated to low -status, low-paying jobs and retain 
primary responsibility for housework, food preparation, and child care. Women 
who do manage to overcome role-discrimination and ascend to administrative 
heights risk being labeled "pushy" or "superwomen" for trying to have it all. 
When entrusted with the "male" supervisory roles, women must often waste 
precious time and energy proving themselves over and over again to skeptical 
bosses, board members, or coworkers. 

There arc several ways in which this situation can change. One way 
is to reverse the pattern of white "male-defined" research that contributes, in 
large part, to discrimination in the first place. Second, women and minorities 
can develop networking systems to combat the "old boys" network that has kept 
them out of policy-making positions for so long. And finally, the public school 
systems, inspired by the recent Supreine Court decision and the new Civil Rights 
legislation, can implement fairer hiring policies aimed at correcting the im- 
balance that exists ir the work force. 

Tut problem of underrepresentation of women and minorities in posi- 
tions of educational leadership will cease only when sex or race is irrelevant in 
hiring, when qualified women and minorities are as routinely included in the 
decision-making process as white males are today. 
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Chapter 5 

School-Based 
Management 

John Undelow and James Heynderickx 

S 

^k#chool-based management is a system of administration in which the school 
is the primary unit of educational decision-making. It differs from most cur* 
rent forms of school district organization in which the central office dominates 
the decision-making process. 

Each school is a relatively autonomous unit in districts utilizing 
school'based management. Decisions concerning expenditures, curricula, and 
personnel are made by school-site personnel with the participation of parents, 
students, and members of the community. The school board continues to for- 
mulate and define the district*s general policies and educational objectives. The 
role of the central office, however, is altered from that of "dictator" of individual 
schools* actions to that of "facilitator" of those actions. 

This chapter presents the case for school-based management as put 
forth by its proponents, with particular attention given to the key role of the 
principal in such a management system. Because school-based management is 
a response to what many educators perceive as an overcentralization of power 
within school districts, these pages necessarily contain criticisms of the central- 
ized administration systems most districts now employ. 

The concept of site management has great promise and has proved suc- 
cessful in numerous districts where it has been implemented. In the following 
pages, the school-based management concept is examined in detail. The ra^on- 
ale of decentralized management is reviewed, and several school systems that 
have successfully implemented school-based management are described. The 
key role of the principal is discussed, along with the complementary role of the 
central office. Next the school site's control over curriculum, personnel, and 
budget matters is examined, folic ed by a review of the roles of the staff and 
community in the decision-making process. 



The Rationale 

In many districts the administration of education has been centralized 
to the point of diminishing returns, say critics. A new balance of decentraliza- 
tion and centralization — autonomy and control — needs to be struck. By reas- 
signing a good deal of decision-making authority to the school-site, 
school-based management can redress the current overemphasis on centraliza- 
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tion and control. 

In this section, the history of American education is briefly examined 
to determine how school districts became so centralized in the first place. The 
deficiencies of this overcentralization are outlined, followed by the merits of 
decentralization to the building level. 

Autonomy and Control Through History 

To gain perspective on the current interest in school-based manage- 
ment, it is useful to examine the history of the centralization-decentralization 
debate, not only in education but in society in general. 

For as long as governments have existed, there has been a tug-of-war 
between the concepts of autonomy and control. Indeed, Amitai Etzioni at- 
tributes the failures of both past empires and contemporary organizations to an 
inability "to locate a productive balance between autonomy and control" 
(t^ joted by Luvem Cunningham). It is really no surprise then that educators 
have not yet found the perfect blend of freedom and form. 

Prior to 1900, complete local control of schools was commonplace. 
Authority was placed in the hands of local boards of education who determined 
curriculum, hired personnel, purchased materials, and controlled the main- 
tenance and utilities of buildings. The principal was a key member of the 
authority structure. "Up until about 1920," states Paul I.. Houts, "the principal 
possessed near total autonomy," including authority for "teacher selection, 
placement, promotion, and salaries." 

School management during that period, however, cannot be charac- 
terized as a "perfect" system. Members of the board of education became im- 
portant politicians, and jobs in the school system were often granted as special 
favors. Bribciy and kickbacks were also common. In short, state Harvey J. 
Tucker and L. Harmon Zeigler, "school politics, like the machine politics of the 
urban area of which it wasapart, provided responsiveness tim/ corruption." The 
response of public school reformers was to "depoliticize" education by hiring 
nonpartisan, professional educators to manage school systems. 

The public's desire for change became part of a far greater mo vement 
at the turn of the centuiy — the coming of the industrial age. For public educa- 
tion, this meant sweeping reforms to increase standardization and centraliza- 
tion, and a new emphasis on rote learning and obedience. "Schools were 
perceived as factories," states Carl Marburger, "with students the products that 
came out at the end of the assembly line." Management became "top-down," 
with layers of managers to supervise activities and quality control. 

Between 1920 and 1970, the management of education became in- 
creasingly centralizedandinsulated from community politics. As districts grew 
larger, school boards became smaller, and the representative governance of the 
lay boards slowly melted away. As the reform movement progressed, the new 
central school boards transformed superintendents from clerks into major 
policy-makers. The autonomy of the building principal slowly eroded, so that 
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the principals and not the superintendent became viewed as the "clerks." School 
boards and superintendents relinquished principals' powers in collective 
negotiations with teachers* unions, often with little or no consultation with prin- 
cipals. 

Sometime in the last decade or two, the swing of the pendulum ap- 
parently reached its limit, and some school systems have moved toward a less 
centralized system of governance. Community involvement, decentralization, 
diversity, shared governance, and school-based management are the key words 
of this new reform movement. For the principal, this new movement may well 
mean a return to a true leadership role. 



Strong arguments against centrali;?ation are continually made by lead- 
ing educational specialists. John Gasson, for example, has this view of the status 
quo: 

The central office hierarchy regards the school principal as an agent 
of the superintendent. The principal may ostensibly run the school, 
but in reality he acts as a vehicle to transmit and implement edicts 
from the office. As a result, the principal and his teachers have be- 
come cogs fixed into a large. *mpersonal machine that depends on 
the machinist (superintendent) to keep every cog unifonnly lubri- 
cated. 

Centralized educational management, states Lawrence C. Pierce, 
operates on the premise "that education is a science and that with enough infor- 
mation, educational professionals can agree on the best school program for all 
children." Although these programs are designed with good intentions, their 
implementation can result in required uniformity and an intolerance for dif- 
ference. The special needs of individuals and minority groups are often over- 
looked when programs are designed for the "mythical average" of the majority. 

A rigid, hierarchical structure extending from central office to class- 
room, critics say, does little to foster innovation and creativity, which require a 
flexible and supportive atmosphere. "Inflexible bureaucratic structures," states 
Houts, "can often serve as the best inoculation against individuality and 
originality." 

The above criticisi.is suggest that the "large-scale industrial 
bureaucracy" model of management has been overapplied to the field of educa- 
tion. In A Place Called School, John I. Goodlad notes how public criticism is 
often focused more on our system of schooling than on the schools themselves. 
This may be part of a "general decline of faith in our institutions and especial- 
ly the bureaucratic insensitivity they are perceived to represent." 

According to Thomas J. Peters and Robert H. Waterman, today 's best- 
run American companies realize that overcentralization and strict regulations 
can strangle productivity. In business and industry, successful organization is 
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now characterized by simple form and a minimum number of administrative 
levels. Clear lines of communication and open opportunities for innovation can 
generate positive working attitudes and "professional excellence" previously 
thought impossible. 



The Efficiency of Decentralization 

Critics of school-based management often claim that granting 
authority to administrators at the building level will lead to a decline of account- 
ability and the loss of academic and budgetary control from the central office. 
Proponents of school-based management respond that school principals and 
staff are ready and willing to accept the authority and responsibility. 

Goodlad found that both "principals and teachers concurred in the 
desire for a rebalancing of power toward greater decentralization and localism." 
As a guiding principle, Goodlad believes that "the school must become largely 
self-directing." The instigation of change should originate and be formed within 
the school itself, instead of being mandated or planned by authorities outside 
the school. 

Goodlad does not, however, visualize av,centralization as "schools cut 
loose." Each school would remain linked to the district office, as if a hub, and 
to each other as an interacting network. The important change is that decisions 
concerning the welfare of the students would be made at the school, not at the 
hub. The principal could be visualized as the captain of a ship, with complete 
responsibility and authority. 

Many superintendents and principals believe that the eight guiding 
principles presented in Peters and Waterman's In Search of Excellence should 
be applied directly to educational management. These principles stress the im- 
portance of mov ing authority "down the line," to place decision-making as close 
to the custo>!ier as possible. Central administration should be characterized by 
"simple form" and "lean staff," necessitating close contact with all other levels. 
The final principle involves the achievement of "simultaneous loose-tight" con- 
trol. Although the best-run companies offer a great deal of autonomy to lower- 
level personnel, their people realize the responsibility that comes with authority. 
Autonomy and a sense of ownership can be powerful incentives for employees 
to achieve, but "tight" control is imposed if there is a breach of trust or expec- 
tations are not reached. 

According to Pfeters and Waterman, "autonomy is a product of dis- 
cipline. The discipline (a few shared values) provides the framework. It gives 
people confidence (to experiment, for instance) stemming from stable expecta- 
tions about what really counts." In a school system, a policy of "loose-tight" 
control allows the central office to stress academic and budgetary goals without 
inhibiting the creative ideas and plans of those closest to the students. 

Advocates of centralization and consolidation of school districts also 
claim that such actions reduce the cost of education and thus increase its "ef- 
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ficicncy." Goodlad, Pierce, and others have criticized this definition of efficien- 
cy because it takes only dollars into account. 

Goodlad's proposals allow "schools to take on individual, even alter- 
native characteristics within a franie-work designed to ensure some account- 
ability, the cost savings associated with the centralization of some but not all 
budgeting and other routines, and considerable equity." By allowing individual 
schools to develop their own long-term plans, the central office could retain its 
system of "checks and balances as well as the possibilities for unleashing the 
creative energies of concerned principals and teachers who now feel overly con- 
strained by *ihe system'." 

Pierce believes educational efficiency should be defined "in terms of 
matching available resources with the educational needs of children in schools." 
Thus, centralized administration, geared to providing uniform services, is effi- 
cient only if the needs of its clients are uniform. "If they are different," states 
Pierce, "then centralized provision may be inefficient." As an alternative, 
decentralized administration can be much more flexible, matching educational 
services with the changing needs of students and parents. The encouragement 
of school program diversity can lead to "equality of educational outcomes rather 
than inputs." 

School-based management also allows parents and students a larger 
"voice" in education. A parallel objective, districtwide open enrollment plans, 
would provide greater "choice." As schools gain more freedom from centrally 
mandated philosophies, they tend to diverge in their approaches to education. 
Open enrollment plans, if administered in such a way as to preserve racial and 
socioeconomic balance, could provide the consumers of public education with 
the long-awaited ideals of diversity and choice. 



Examples of Implementation to Date 

The most accurate information concerning the advantages and struc- 
ture of school-based management can be found by observing systems current- 
ly in operation. Information for this section was obtained through both written 
sources and telephone interviews with superintendents and principals in seven 
districts nationwide. 

In Florida and California, where state legislation encourages or re- 
quires the decentralization of some aspects of school management, new systems 
have been implemented as part of a broad educational reform. We outline the 
development of school-based management in Florida and California, looking 
closely at two districts in each state. In other districts throughout the United 
States and Canada, school-based management has been institutionalized 
without the provocation of state legislation. We review the progress of systems 
in Lunenburg (Massachusetts), Cherry Creek School District (Colorado), and 
the Portland School District (Oregon). 
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Florida 

In the early 1 970s, Florida^s legislature passed a series of acts designed 
to transfer decision-making authority to the school site. This legislation was 
part of a broader legislative reform of state education and school finance that 
took place in die late 1960s. The legislative acts set "guidelines for education- 
al accountability, comprehensive planning, annual progress reports, school ad- 
visory committees, anda comprehensive information, accounting, and reporting 
system," states the National Urban Coalition. In 1979, local school committees 
began to receive state funding. Although Florida's acts and measures did no^ 
"mandate specifically that decision-making be decentralized to the school 
level," as Pierce notes, they did significantly prune the state education codes to 
facilitate local control. 

The implementation of school-bassd management in Florida has been 
uneven, despite the legislative mandates and the state funding. The Monroe 
County School District — reviewed below along with the Martin County sys- 
tem — remains one of the few shining examples of school-based management 
in the United States, whereas most of the rest of the state's school districts still 
move slowly toward decentralized decision-making. 

Even though the implementation of school-based management has had 
only scattered success in Florida, the state is probably the furthest along of any 
in implementing the system. "School site management is most often talked 
about in those states that have either large, diverse school districts or a highly 
centralized state school system," said Pierce in an interview. In Florida, the 
sixty-seven school districts are county based. Thus, within one county there 
can be a wide range of communities that have very different educational needs. 
The weaknesses of centralization come to the fore in systems, srch as Florida's, 
where the diversity within one district can be great. 

School-based management began in Florida — as it has elsewhere — 
not as a grassroots movement, but as a reform movement promoted by legisla- 
tive policy-makers, said Pierce. Where it has been successful or partially 
successful — as in Monroe and Martin counties — it has been so because of a su- 
perintendent who strongly believes in the concept. As is often the case, it takes 
a great deal of energy and persuasion to break down people's conceptions of 
what can or should be. 

Monroe County 

Monroe County (1988-89 enrollment about 7,860) is composed of a 
long chain of islands stretching over one hundred miles from the Florida main- 
land into the Gulf of Mexico. Between 1971 and 1976, the school district moved 
from a centralized to a school-based management system because of state 
reform legislation and the unique geography of the county. 

Armando Henriquez, the superintendent of Monroe County School 
District since 1969, has been a major factor in the successful implementation 
of school-based management in that district. 
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Together with the central office staff and principals, Henriquez 
decided to implement a system of school-based management after three years 
of centralized mandates had not significantly improved education in the district. 
Starting in the 1972-73 school year, principals were elevated from middle 
management to top management, and the district shifted its training emphasis 
from central office personnel to building personnel. In the first year, principals 
spent more than eighty days outside of their buildings undergoing extensive 
training in team management and decision-making skills. Over a period of five 
years, school -based management principles were phased in slowly. Four of the 
state*s colleges collaborated in the development activities, and grants were 
received from the National Institute of Education and the Florida Department 
of Education. 

In the Monroe County system, funds are allocated to schools accord- 
ing to number of students and special school needs. Each school decides how 
it will spend its funds and what its educational goals will be. 

The schools are run by "teams" that usually consist of the principal, 
assistant principal, guidance counselor, department heads, and other inhouse 
personnel. According to Henriquez, 99.9 percent of the decisions reached by 
the team are based on consensus. The same decision-making process is used 
by district management teams headed by the superintendent. 

Each school also has an advisory conunittee composed of parents, 
teachers, students (at the secondary level), and nonparent citizens. Although 
state law requires that these fifteen-to*twenty*five member committees be in- 
volved in establishing goals and plans, their real influence is determined by the 
principal and school team. According to Henriquez, the advisory committee*s 
authority depends on the relationship between the professional staff and the 
community. 

After hearing the advice of the school teams, the principal approves a 
consensus decision or makes a decision on his own. Recognizing the authority 
of the principals, the central office acts as a "facilitator." 

Each year, Henriquez and his top-level staff meet with the principals 
during an annual administration retreat starting the first week of August. Prin- 
cipals are presented with an analysis of new state mandates and the Florida 
postlegislative review, recommendations of areas where increased teacher input 
and consensus decision-making could take place, and any additional training 
that may be needed. 

Henriquez reports that the most significant changes in the past five 
years have been in the way he and the central office "select, train, and induct 
new principals" into the system. "We try to determine what type of principal, 
what type of leader, would best meet the needs of that school site." New state 
legislation requires prospective principals to attend assessment centers where 
behavioral performance is documented, complete a training program, and then 
enter an internship and/or an interim principalship before certification. These 
new measures ^'minimize the chances of error we experienced in the past when 
relying heavily on an interview process," Henriquez said. 
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In the Monroe County School District, the teachers* union is reacting 
very favorably to the system. Teachers have a positive student-teacher ratio 
and can buy their own materials and supplies. Because they have a sense of 
"ownership" in the decisions made at the school, Henriquez believes that over 
99 percent of the teachers would say they prefer his district to any other. "That's 
what school-based management is all about," said Henriquez. "It's giving 
people an opportunity to have an input." The trade-off for that input, however, 
is that it takes a lot of extra time and effort to make the participatory process 
work. 

The strength and success of school-based management in Monroe 
County may also be seen in its response to difficult challenges. For several 
years, the district's enrollment declined. Principals were faced with decisions 
concerning the reduction of staff and the cutting out of purchases of materials 
and supplies. Morale and popular support for school-based management 
declined in "places where there had to be some drastic and severe cuts," said 
Henriquez. In 1985 and 1986, the enrollment increased, and attitudes grew 
positive again as schools developed and expanded their programs. 

Henriquez pointed out that Florida's educational reform movement 
has created a stressful situation as the new requirements are implemented. New 
extended-day legislation, requiring seven periods a day in high schools instead 
of five, has reduced the time available for principals to interact with teachers 
and district staff. To preserve such time, Henriquez reports that schools in his 
district are becoming "smarter, quicker, and more efficient" in processing in- 
formation and organizing the routine of the school day. 

Despite problems still to be solved, Henriquez reported no effort to 
move away from school-based management in his district. "It's a definite part 
of our organizational design," Henriquez stated, "and too many of our people 
are committed to it." 

Martin County 

The Martin County School District (1988-89 enrollment about 10,730 
students) in southwest Florida initiated a system of school-based management 
in 1976. According to James Navitsky, superintendent since 1967, the change 
was precipitated by teachers' and parents' requests to participate more in the 
system, as well as an anticipated period of rapid growth. 

"We spent the first five years of the program not only training prin- 
cipals, but also teachers and individual community persons for school advisoiy 
group chairmanships," said Navitsky. When the first changes were made, 
however, four or five principals chose not to accept the new responsibility and 
changed positions. Current principals, he said, 

have greater personal satisfaction than county staff people. In fact, 
the direction of the movement m the district and in the administra- 
tion has been to the school level. People who have had major dis- 
trict positions, as high as directors of curriculum, arc moving off into 
principalships. 
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Schools in the Martin County School District have near complete 
autonomy. With input from teachers, staff, and school advisory groups, prin- 
cipals make the fmal decisions concerning budget, curriculum, and personnel. 
Principals design the budget for new and continuing programs, utilities, busing, 
and special education. Only the food service continues to be centralized. 

Schools can also design their own curriculums, as long as they meet 
the strict state guidelines of what can and should be covered in various grade 
levels. Textbook selection is restricted to three or four standard series. 

In the area of personnel, "principals are responsible for the selection 
of every employee in their schools," said Navitsky. Policies vary, but in most 
schools teaching team leaders assist in the selection process. 

One of the most positive effects of decentralization in Martin County, 
Navitsky believes, is the public's readiness to help pass new legislation or to 
alter funding levels. "When we really need something, we fmd that the inten- 
sity of the support effort is heard much more quickly than in a centralized sys- 
tem." 

Navitsky noted that another interesting phenomenon at the community 
level is an absence of controversy concerning sexual education and other school 
issues. Throughout the district, Navitsky noted "much stronger support of the 
individual schools" by citizens. 

The process of decentralization, Navitsky said, requires 

the commitment of those people who initially have authonty to 
delegate responsibility. There is power at the central level. There 
are ground rules by which everybody must operate, but they don*t 
have to be as extensive as most people might think. 

The most difficult challenge is the release of authority while retaining 
responsibility, "especially when things are happening you don*t like," he said. 
The first impulse is to use districtwide measures to control a situation, "but we 
try to resist that in every case possible. As a rule, time will be on our side." 

The next step in Martin County, Navitsky said, will be to increase in- 
volvement of parents in the decision-making process. "Since we*ve been will- 
ing to share our authority at the district level, teachers now do not feel insecure 
in allowing parents to have some say as to what is taught, or at least knowing, 
understanding, and sharing." 

California 

As in Florida, the move toward decentralization in California was 
stimulated in part by state legislation. The Early Childhood Education Act 
directed state funds to individual schools to improve education in the first three 
grades. The act also had "well defined requisites for parent involvement in the 
planning, implementation and evaluation of related school programs," accord- 
ing to the Naiional Urban Coalition. 

In 1977, the Early Childhood Education Act was incorporated into the 
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California School Improvement Program (AB 65). Each school in the program 
received state funding to form a school site council composed of the principal, 
teachers, other school personnel, parents, and students (at the secondary level). 
The California State Department of Education, in a document designed to help 
districts and schools establish councils, outlines these council responsibilities: 
develrpinga school improvementplan,continuously reviewing the implemen- 
tation of the plan, assessing the effectiveness of the school program, reviewing 
and updating the school improvement plan, and establishing the annual school 
improvement budget." 

Encouragement for California's move toward school-based manage- 
ment was also provided by a loose-knit consortium of twenty-five superinten- 
dents, according to James Guthrie. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, the 
supenntendents— most of whom were from Southern California— started to 
meet informally to work on the idea of school-by-school budgeting with the 
hope that it could improve the delivery of educational services and increase ac- 
countability. 

As in Florida, the implementation of school-based management has 
been slow m California. Some districts that started the system, such as New- 
port-Mesa, went back to centralized systems. In a few scattered districts, 
though, school-based management has been a success. Two of these success- 
ful districts are Fairfield-Suisun Unified and Irvine Unified. 

FcrirfMd-Suisun Unified 

The Fairfield-Suisun Unified School District (1988-89 enrollment 
about 17.770) began its move toward a decentralized management system in 
March 1973. The district's objectives included finding the best management 
system, developing school-based management, providing for community and 
staff input to the budgeting process, and "improving the community's 
knowledge of the school district by establishing a district information system " 
wrote Barbara Wells and Lar.7 Carr. principals at Fairfield-Suisun Unified, in 
1978. 

Because the district gave more control of the budget to school ad- 
ministrators and school-site councils. Wells and Can stated, principals received 
the substance to change priorities that affect the quality of education at the 
school site." Interviewed in 1986. Carr said that in the past five years the 
pnncipals' control of salaries has been centralized again, but that schools still 
receive discretionary funds with which they design their own budgets. School- 
site administrators, teachers, and parents can plan their own program, select 
materials, and purchase equipment as long as they have enough money. Can 
said. 

Although the schools do not receive total budget authority. Empot 
Moretti. the district's superintendent, believes the experience of budgeting 
utilities and programs at the school site has many positive effects. As teachers 
and staff become more involved with decision-making, their sense of "owner- 
ship" increases while they become more aware of what different programs cost. 
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The district has established the departments of maintenance, data processing, 
printing, food services, transportation, and personnel as independent budgeting 
units. Schools buy the services out of their budgets each year and can carry 
over any surpluses they have. Large maintenance expenditures and other emer- 
gency expenses, however, come out of the district's undistributed reserve. Be- 
cause schools have control over their budget, building personnel have learned 
to be very ingenious in using and saving fimds, particularly on utilities. 

Special programs, including Saturday School for students with truan- 
cy problems and opportunity classes in the ^condary schools, were developed 
with input from the individual schools yet were implemented with district funds. 
"For these programs, we don*t ask the schools to put up their own money," said 
Moretti, "so they still have their discretionary funds." 

In the personnel area, a panel of teachers and community members 
aids in the selection process, but the principal has the fmal hiring authori^ (with 
the restriction that intradistrict transfers be placed first). Upon entering a brand 
new school in 1986, Carr reported having "the opportunity to hire almost the 
entire staff." 

The district office evaluates the academic standards of individual 
schools by using special state assessment programs and a management monitor* 
ing system. Test scores are reviewed and surveys of parents, teachers, and 
secondary students are made to allow a wide range of input and opinions about 
how each school is operating. Once the information is accumulated, according 
to Moretti, it is made available to the schools so as to provide insight into pos- 
sible changes or new programs. 

For school-based management to work, Moretti believes that the dis- 
trict staff "must buy in" and supply the services and support necessary for 
schools to develop independent plans and objectives. "The key is really trust," 
said Carr. "There has to be a great deal of trust, both in the district office out 
to the schools, and the schools back to the district office. We have been for- 
tunate that trust does exist." 

Irvirw UnM^d 

The Irvine Unified School District (1 988-89 enrollment about 22,540) 
was created by election in 1972. It consisted at that tjrr- of six elementary 
schools and one high school. Today, there are twenty ^ ^'lools in the dis- 
trict, and the district's enrollment continues to grow. 

"From the district's inception," states the Na. Jrban Coalition, 
"the superintendent and school board had agreed that the school site was to be 
the basic unit of management." According to Superintendent Stanley Corey, 
the school-based management system has operated "very well" through a period 
of turbulent growth in the district. 

From the beginning, principals in the district were responsible for goal 
setting, needs assessment, reporting educational results to the conmiunity, 
budgeting, program planning, and staff selection, development, and evaluation. 
The one condition is that the principal's staff be fully involved in all important 
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decisions. 'That^s the trade-off/ said Corey. "He can have lots of autonomy 
as long as he shows me it*s participative. If he can*t handle that, then we have 
to get a new principal." 

Due to a districtwide fiscal crisis, the schooi-site budgeting system has 
been modified in recent years. Discretionary funds the schools use to design 
their own budgets have been reduced, and many state and general funds are now 
offered on a competitive basis. 

Corey reports that school-based management in his district has also 
been affected by a "statewide reform movement which has as its centerpiece 
the notion of standardized curricula and higher degrees of conformity." The 
enforcement of curricula uniformity, however, should have only a slight effect 
in the district, Corey believes. "Our site discretion is essentially one of means 
and methodology. Curriculum being the content to be taught, the methodology 
is a matter of individual style and knowledge." 

Despite the changes necessitated by outside forces, school-based 
management is considered a major success in the Irvine Unified School Dis- 
trict. Assessment results have continued to climb for fourteen years, the schools 
score in the low- to mid-nineties on the California Assessment Measures, and 
students in special education programs are finding jobs and independence. 

The community has internalized the management structure." Corey 
stated. "They expect the involvement both at the site level and district level, 
and they do participate." Each school participating in the California School Im- 
provement Program has a site council, while all other schools have a school ad- 
visory forum. The principals retain final decision-making authority but are 
heavily accountable to these community-involvement bodies. 

Corey said the disuict*s principals understand that with the type of dis- 
cretion they enjoy comes heavy rcsponsibihty: 

In this type of system, there arc two types of forces at work. One is 
a centrifugal force which tends to drive people out from a central 
tendency with the independence they have. You have to balance 
that with a centripetal force to hold them together as an organization 
and a unit. We have done that through participation at the district 
ievel in policy and curriculum formation. 



Lunenburg, Massachusetts 

The Lunenburg Public School District (1988-89 enrollment about 
1 »600) began independent alterations of its school-site management structure in 
1982 due to severe reductions in funding. William C. AUard. the superinten- 
dent at that time, was the main autlior of the changes. 

"I have long felt that the principal must be the total educational leader 
of his building." Allard wrote in 1983. A reorganization of authority made the 
principal responsible for "curriculum, staff evaluation, student evaluation, dis- 
cipline, purchasing, and monitoring of achievement and staff morale" in his or 
her school. 
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The greatest change in the individual schools was the replacement of 
department heads with interdisciplinary program coordinators. By developing 
coordinators of related disciphnes (humanities, research sciences, applied 
science, arts), groups of teachers could meet as a single group "to discuss every 
aspect of their program, budgets, staffing, and future curriculum changes." 

Charles Lamontagne, Lunenburg*s current superintendent, told us the 
changes Allanl made were effective and necessary. "The input and the opinions 
of people in developing assessment information, new programs, and new finan- 
cial proposals are very helpful, especially in a small district where we don*t 
have a lot of legwork people." 

State law in Massachusetts currently requires all district budget and 
personnel decisions to be made by the superintendent. In the Lunenburg School 
District, however, the central ofTice has been reduced to "the superintendent and 
a few clerks helping him," said Lamontagne. "There is no internal central of- 
fice organization with traditional personnel. There are no assistant superinten- 
dents for curriculum, coordinators to articulate curriculum, supervising staff, or 
business organization staff." 

The involvement and input of school administrators and conununity 
involvement groups are essential if gooo decisions are to be made. According 
to Lamontagne, the principals are now the superintendent's "co-decision 
makers." 

Cherry Creek School District, Colorado 

The Cherry Creek School District (1988-89 enrollment about 27,250) 
in suburban-metropolitan Denver has developed and refmed its school-based 
management system over a long period. "It is to the point that when the district 
opens a new school, the principal gets a shell and must design and develop 
everything in it," said Principal Douglas Gowler in 1980. He reported having 
"95 percent or more autonomy" over personnel and curriculum in the Sagebrush 
Elementary School that he heads. 

Even though the district has expanded from eleven to thirty-five 
schools in the past thirteen years, the central office staff remains very small. 
The individual schools perform many of the traditional central office functions, 
and the principals can be paid well for their extra duties. 

"Our superintendent sees principals as curriculum directors, directors 
of special education, directors of finance, and soon, as well as principals," stated 
Gowler in a 1980 article. "He hires us to do all those things, and he gives us the 
freedom to do them. In other words, he lets us rise or fall on our own strengths 
and abilities." 

In a 1986 interview, Gowler said that the eight principles presented in 
Peters and Watennan*s In Search of Excellence should be considered by every 
school district. "All of those talk about staying close to the customer and keep- 
ing the decision-making as close to that customer as possible, which means we 
must give that authority to the local schools." 
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As an example, the teacher selection process at Sagebrush Elementary 
begins with meetings between Gowler aiid a teacher team with which the new 
teacher will work; together they develop ? job description that is then adver- 
tised. After an initial screening by the district's personnel department, Gowler 
interviews his choice of the applicants and sends the best of these— those who 
could "teach under a tree"— to the teacher team and the team makes the final 
choice. The schools may also decide tohire paraprofessionals instead of profes- 
sionals. 

Gowler and the school's staff continually refine most of their own in- 
structional materials, and they design according to the students' needs. The 
autonomy at the school level includes the choice of textbooks. "We do not use 
major publishers, and there's no pressure for us to do that," said Gowler. 

Parents have been very much involved in Sagebrush Elementary ever 
since it was built, even before it was built. Community support, Gowler reports, 
is "fantastically strong." Gowler works with parents through the parent-teacher 
organization, and parents woric closely with Gowler in developing school 
policy. 

What makes the difference in Cherry Creek are commitment and trust, 
said Gowler. The staff are extremely committed to their school and spend extra 
time to make it woik. "The sense of ownership really generates from within the 
school itself and then leads to its own success." 

Portland School District, Oregon 

The Portland School District (1988-89 enrollment about 53.000) has 
developed a "hybrid" form of site-based management, acconling to Superinten- 
dent Matthew Prophet. Throughout the ninety-two schools in the district, 
budget authority and personnel selection continue to be decentralized. In the 
area of curriculum, however, important compromises have been made in lecent 
years. 

Prophet was superintendent of the Lansing School District, Michigan, 
firom the late seventies to early eighties. The district had been successfully 
decentralized for over a decade, but problems were developing that would lead 
Prophet and his successors to recend^ize the management system. 

In retrospect, both Prophet and Richard Halik, the current superinten- 
dent at Lansing, believe that the dissolution of the decentralized system was 
caused primarily by a lack of control of curriculum standards. The root problem 
z^xM be pinpointed as the principals' freedom to choose textbooks and design 
curriculum for their schools. In Lansing, this resulted in too many different sys- 
tems being developed; thus the central office was unable to compare a particular 
school's standards with those of other schools in the distric. ^.ntact with the 
district office and cross-school communication also began to decrease. 

Prophet considered the problems that occurred in Lansing when 
decentralizing the Portland School District. An important ingredient in 
Portland's system is community and school-site input in decision-making. 
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Teachers and citizen groups participate in the most important issues, but it is 
the principal who makes the final decisions, sometimes exercising his "5 1 per- 
cent" of authority. 

Prophet also reports that the schools receive "consolidated building 
budgets" allocated on a per student basis. Principals have control over nearly 
all annual expenditures and "decide how to use those resources to fit their 
needs." In hiring new personnel, it is the district's responsibility to conduct the 
primary screening of teacher candidates and maintain a pool of qualified ap> 
plicants, but the final selection is made by the principal, teachers, and other par- 
ticipants at the school. 

The most important change distinguishing Portland's system from the 
previous system at Lansing is the adoption by Portland of a basal text for each 
subject taught in each school. The district also provides centralized preservice 
teacher training to "delineate precise 'product' and content expectations" for 
each subject, according to Prophet. 

Despite tiiese changes, individual schools still retain important 
autonomy in the area of curriculum. "W** «till decentralize the method by which 
the subject may be taught," said Prophet. By retaining the choice of teaching 
methodology, as well as the selection of supplemental materials to be used with 
the basal text, principals and teachers can design "delivery systems" to meet the 
unique needs of their students, even though the content remains equal 
throughout the district. 

In the Potland School District, all indicators suggest that Prophet's 
school-based management "hybrid" is operating exceptionally well. Over the 
past four years, the national academic rating of the students has increased from 
the fiftieth percentile to between the sixty-fifth and seventieth percentiles. "All 
kids are improving," said Prophet, "and the gap betveen the minority and non- 
minority kids is slowly closing." A new disciplirary code developed with 
teachers and parents has solved many problems, and the dropout rate has 
declined. 

Community and staff support is very strong. Teachers, parents, and 
community members form local school advisory committees that work direct- 
ly with the principal in making important decisions. There is also a separate 
budget review committee at each school. Prophet believes that community sup- 
port may be the main reason why the district has no budgetary problems at this 
time. 

"What existed as the proper balance between structure and freedom in 
the early seventies is no 1 nger the same equation," Prophet stated. Federal, 
state, and local authorities now expect greater accountability and "standardized 
expectations." Careful delineation of content and final outcomes is necessary 
in large districts; nevertheless, the setting of those expectations and the decid- 
ing of what functions are to be centralized should still be done by comn?unity 
and school-site committees. Prophet believes. 

"The main thing is to give people throughout the system a piece of the 
action," said Prophet. "If they have ideas and ways to adopt certain methods 
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tfiat they think are going to help the kids, and they really want to do it, that's 
half the batUe." 

The Transfer of Authority 

In a school-based management system, the principal becomes the 
central actor. The great responsibility that the principal now shoulders is 
matched by en equivalent measure of authority. With both the responsibihty 
and authority, the principal is free to become the leader of his or her school. 

The relationship mostchanged by the implementation of schooNbased 
management is that between the central office and the school site. Because the 
site administrators will inherit power and authority primarily from the central 
office, the roles of central office administrators will change nearly as much as 
the role of the principal. Thus, before describing the principal's new role in 
detail, we outline the complementary role of the central office. And prior to 
that, the school board'« ^olc in a school-based management system is briefly 
reviewed. 

The School Board 

In a change to school-based management, the role of the school board 
would not change significantly. The board's primary duties would still be to 
give general direction for the district by providing goals and policy statements, 
keeping informed about the district's progress toward new goals, and acting as 
a decision-maker of last rescrt. Only if a board has involved itself in the details 
of school operations — for example, specifying the kinds of equipment that 
should be allocated to each school — would its role have to change in a school- 
based management system. 

According to Paul Cunningham, a school board member in 
Cambridge, Maryland, the school board would not relinquish any of its power 
in a change to a decentralized budgeting system. The board's role would remain 
that of developing broad policies for the operation of the school district. As 
Cunningham notes, "when the board makes the decision to decentralize the 
decision-making process, it is exercising policy development of the highest 
order." Once the decision has been made, 

it is the responsibility of the superintendent to submit apian for board 
approval. The board is not relinquishing any of its authority to fix 
the budget. In the event that a budget must be reduced, the superin- 
tendent is given the directive and the amount by which it is to be cut. 
The staff (including building jMincipals), on the other hand, should 
determine where the cuts are to be made. 

The redistribution of authority that accompanies school-based 
management can actually work to the advantage of the school board because, 
as Barbara Parker states, "the total schov^l system becomes more accountable 
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and those at the top can get more results." Parker quotes Oron South, an or- 
ganizational development consultant to Monros County during its change to 
school-based management, as saying that decentralized management gives 
board members "a greater sense of power — not so much to order people around, 
but fit\^\y to get something done." 

Support from the school board is vital to the .success of school-based 
management In Nkrtin County, Florida, Superintendent James Navitsky ad- 
mits that "when something starts to go wrong," there is a strong temptation for 
the school board and central office "to go for the 'quick fix' and commit to tell- 
ing *thall shalt'." When a district utilizing school-based management is faced 
with difficult challenges, the resistance to stepping in often "depends on how 
committed your school board and superintendeiu remain," according to 
Navitsky. It is clear that the school board, like the central oiT'ce, needs. *o share 
a great deal of trust and patience with school administrators if school-based 
management is to succeed. 

The Central Office: Facilitator 

In school-based management systems, central administrators shed 
some of their authority and become managers of the school system instead of 
its bosses. The district staff provides support and objective evaluations instead 
of mandatory directives. In short, they "facilitate, not dictate," as Matthew 
Prophet put it. 

The principal and other school-site personnel design the budget, hire 
new instructors and othe- .school personnel, and prepare the curriculum. The 
central office fcr *ses on "developing student and statff performance standards, 
offering technic: ' assistance to schools," determining how much funding each 
school shouid receive, and "carrying out systemwide planning, monitoring and 
evaluation," states the National Urban Coalition. 

The chief business official in the district has traditionally been respon- 
sible for three main functions: maintaining tight fiscal control over school 
budgets, providing technical assistance to the schools, and acting as the comp- 
troller, or monitor, of district expenditures. In a school-based management sys- 
tem, the principal becomes responsible for tight fiscal control, but the business 
officer continues the other two functions. 

As John C. Prasch notes, schools should receive an annual budget 
based on number of students and program needs. At that point, the principals 
become "responsible for the requisition, management, distribution, and utiliza- 
tion of supplies within the building." The business officer and office of busi- 
ness services are then "responsible for the actual purchasing, warehousing, and 
distribution of supplies to buildings and for providing the necessary forms and 
establishing efficient procedures to facilitate the process." 

Personnel at the school site determine what items to purchase and for- 
ward a requisition order to the purchasing officer at the central office. The pur- 
chasing officer orders the items, pays the vendor, and charges the school's 
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budget accordingly. This process allows the central office to keep an eye on 
the schools* purchases and make sure that the schools don't overshoot their sub- 
mitted budget. 

In a school-based management system, the district personnel officer 
continues to be responsible for recruiting employees, collecting information 
about applicants, maintaining personnel records, and providing technical assis- 
tance to the school site. The principal and other building level personnel be- 
come responsible for the actual selection of staff for their school. 

The chief instructional officer of the district should maintain the tradi- 
tional functions of that office— providing technical assistance and general 
direction to schools and monitoring effectiveness—but should not dictate the 
details of the curriculum. To ascertain that students arc competent in basic 
skills, the district should continue to monitor schools with both standardized 
tests and visitation. Although the individual schools must continue to meet the 
educational standards of the district, they should be ftee to achieve those goals 
in whatever way they see fit. 

The superintendent will always be the chief administrator of the dis- 
trict and the one person responsible to the school board for administrative 
decisions. Experience in district after district has shown that strong support for 
school-based management by the superintendent is absolutely necessary for its 
successfiil implementation. Superintendents become increasingly dedict- jtd to 
decentralized management once they realize how it can help them meet the 
responsibilities of their office in a more effective and efficient manner. As the 
entire system becomes more accountable and responsive to client needs, say 
proponents of school-based management, the job at the top becomes easier and 
easier. 



The Principal: Scliool Leader 

The renewal or remaking of society is imaged in the remaking, the 
restructuring of education, which, in turn, is epitomized by the 
remaking of the principalship. 

These words of John Bremer reflect the growing consensus among 
educators that the leadership role of the principal must be exhumed and revived 
if education— and society-^ to find new vitality. Legions of educators and 
researchers now attest to the importance of the principal to quality schooling. 
"One of the few uncontested findings in educational research," states Scott 
Thomson, chief executive officer of the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, "is that the principal makes the difference between a 
mediocre and a good school." 

Both Bremer and Thomson believe that considerable autonomy and 
authority are necessary for an effective principalship. Common sense and con- 
temporary management theory agree, says Thomson, that true educational 
leadership can only be achieved when the principal is "freed from the blanket 
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of directives and reports and meetings which now suffocate performance/* The 
principal and school staff "should enjoy considerable latitude in decision 
making about program, personnel, and budget," within the limits of the general 
objectives set by the central office and board. 

In Lunraburg, Massachusetts, Superintendent Allard made each (nin- 
cipal the *'total educational leader" of his or her school . "The to leader means 
that he must be responsible for everything that takes place in his building/' By 
giving principals responsibility for curriculum, staff and student evaluation, dis- 
cipline, and purchasing, Allard discovered that decisions could be "made faster 
and with more teacher and staff irq)ut than before*' (his emphasis). 

By establishing the principal as the "total educational leader.** one per- 
son becomes truly accountable for what takes place in each building. 7i most 
districts, important decisions are made in the central office and passed down 
the line to principals and then to teachers. This separation of decision-making 
and implementation can lead to problems, states Marburger, when new reforms 
are "disregarded by those charged with carrying them out, especially if they had 
no voice in determining the decisions in the first place.*' The responsibility for 
educational outcomes is a hot potato, juggled from principal to teacher to central 
office and never seeming to come to rest. 

What needs to be done, as Albert H. Shuster states, is to close '*the gap 
between the authority for initiating and operating school programs and the 
responsibility for their success or failure.'* In line with thic view, the Edmon- 
ton Public Schools (Alberta, Canada) has organized its school-based manage- 
ment system around such principles as the following (quoted by Daniel Brown): 

No one shall have authority to direct or veto any decision or action 
where that person is not accountable for the results. 

The organization should avoid uniform rules, practices, policies and 
regulations which are designed to protect the organization against 
"mistakes." 

From all accounts, it appears that school-based management would 
mean woik for the principal. According to the National Urban Coalition, the 
building site administrator *'would have to attend a much larger set of 
managerial tasks tied to the delivery of educational services," including 
'*program planning, development and evaluation, personnel selection and as- 
signment, staff development and evaluation, and budget management." In ad- 
dition, the principal would be further burdened *oy the extra time and effort 
required by shared decision-making processes at the school site. 

The new responsibilities may discourage some already overworked 
principals from trying the system. Along with the extra burden, however, prin- 
cipals gain authority and control to guide their schools. The rewards of leader- 
ship and authority may well be sufficient compensation for the added 
administrative burden. 

One way to ease the data management part of that burden is to make 
efficient use of computerized management information systems. Ad- 
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ministrators at each school should have access to computers and software that 
permit the manipulation of budgetary and other data necessary for decision- 
making at the school site. 

Most principals will respond positively to the opportunity to become 
autonomous school leaders, but some will not. A common figure given by 
school-based management consultants is that 20 to 30 percent of principals will 
not find the system satisfactoiy . Many in this fraction would rather continue to 
be middle managers for the district, and they may view the new man ment 
system as a threat. 

The dramatic change in the principal's role necessitates extensive 
retraining of current principals. Without this retraining, the new management 
system is not likely to survive its first real challenge. Instead of slaying with 
the new system when a crisis arises, people will tend to fall back on the work- 
ings of the familiar centralized system. 

It is also important to reevaluate selection criteria for hiring new prin- 
cipals. The new leadership and management roles will require outstanding can- 
didates. According to Allard, one way of preparing prospective principals is to 
restructure the responsibilities of assistant principals: they can be given train- 
ing and exposed to the actual responsibilities of f ncipads in a decentralized 
system as part of their preparation for the position. Such experience can also 
help in assessing whether each person is right for the job. 

Three Critical Control Areas 

Which kinds of decisions should be decentralized to the school site, 
and which should remain centralized? Results of a survey of California 
educators, states Pierce, support "the conclusion that decisions related to the 
deliveiy of school programs (personnel, curriculum and budgeting) can be ef- 
fectively decentralized while those decisions which provide supportive service 
(transportation, maintenance, warehousing,dataiM"Ocessing,etc.)should remain 
centralized." The administrators in school-based management districts inter- 
viewed in this chapter share these perceptions. 

The three main areas in which principals and their staffs would gain 
authority in a school-based management system are curriculum, personnel, and 
budget. 

Curriculum 

In a schjol-based management system, the school site has the 
authority to design and focus curriculum. Within broad outlines defined by the 
board, the individual schoois are free to teach in any manner they see fit. As 
long as the schools arc attaining the educational goals set by the board, the dis- 
trict does not intervene. The central office provides technical assistance to the 
school sites in instructional matters and n-onitors the schools' effectiveness. 
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However, it is the principal's job to work with staff and parents to determine 
educational needs and tailor the school's curriculum around these needs. 

In general, the boards and central offices in most school-based 
management districts establish an outline of educational objectives and leave 
the schools free to meet those objectives in any way they see fit. The central 
office may maintain a selection of curricula from which the schools can develop 
their own systemr. that are then screened by district administrators. In ihe Cher- 
ry Creek School District, Principal Doug Gowler and his staff have diversified 
their school's curricula by selecting a variety of published materials, as opposed 
to using textbooks and curricula recommended by the district. Large districts 
such as Portland require a common basal text, but each school retains autonomy 
in the way the content is taught and supplemented by other matenals. 

Prasch suggests a sample curriculum policy statement: 

To assist the school staff and to provide some degree of cooidina- 
tion among schools, the district provides a written curriculum in each 
subject area. This cuiriculum specifies goals, includes teaching 
plans, and identifies recommended materials. In most cases, schools 
may use methods or materials other than the recommended ones, 
provided they have the written permission the associate superin- 
tendent for instruction. 

This type of policy is similar to Matthew Prophet's delineation of 
educational "content" and "expected outcomes" in the Portland School District. 
What is expected of the schools is clearly defined, but how they achieve those 
goals is a matter of individual style and student needs. 

In general, the implementation of school-based management leads to 
an increase in the diversity of educational approaches. Teachers and principals 
gain more freedom to design their own instructional programs, and parents gain 
more influence in the design of those programs. Some schools may opt for a 
back-to-basics focus, others for open classrooms. Still others may adopt both 
approaches and have "schools within schools." 

Personnel 

To tailor schools' educational programs to the needs and desires of the 
cu.Tmunity, principals must have control of their major resource — teachers. In 
most uisfricts with school-based management, principals make the final choice 
of who wih' work in their schools. The most common practice is for the central 
office to maintaii. i pool of qualified applicants. V^en a position opens up, the 
principal— often wiir involvement from teachers, staff, and community- 
selects from the pool. It.? district usually negotiates salaries, working condi- 
tions, fringe benefits, and gr^^^vance procedures with the union, but the actual 
decision to hire is made by the |/i7ncipal. 

In many school-based mana^^^nient districts, the principal may choose 
to hire paraprofessionals instead of certificate.^ ♦eachers. In some districts, the 
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decision must be reached mutually between the principal and school staff. In 
other districts, the decision can be made by the principal alone, as long as the 
school stays within the state staffing laws. 

So far, resistance from teachers unions to school-based management 
has been minimal. One fear expressed by teachers is that principals might start 
acting as dictators if given increasing authority, so some unions want protec- 
tion against this kind of mismanagement. Essentially, however, the concerns 
of teachers unions do not significantly confiict with the concems of school- 
based management. 

Budget 

Budget control is at the heart of school-based management, as is at- 
tested by some of the altemative names for the concept, such as "school based 
budgeting" and "school site lump sum budgeting." Control of the curricula and 
of personnel are largely dependent on the control of the budget. 

Most centralized districts allow principals control over expenditures 
for supplies and equipment only. Many school-based management districts, on 
the other hand, give the school a "lump sum," which the school site can spend 
in any way it sees fit. Although schools do not receive the money outright, they 
purchase the products and services they need through or from the central oiffice. 
The schools make the decision to spend, and the central office carries out the 
schools' orders. This system allows the central office to continue to monitor 
school spending and intervene when a school is exceeding its budget or has 
other budget problems. 

The first step of the budget process involves the allocation of lump 
sums to the individual schools. The amount may be determined with the aid of 
various per pupil rating schemes, some of which aie quite elaborate. Whatever 
formula is used, the important point is that funds are allocated uniformly. 
Several principals in two Canadian districts that use school-based management 
told Daniel Brown they "would not want to return to *squeaky-wheel 
budgeting', where allocations were affected by principals lobbying with central 
office staff." 

In the second major step of the process, the school site prepares its 
budget. This is the most critical process in school-based management, for it is 
from this process that most of the advantages of decentralized management 
stem, in particular the fiexibility of the school to meet students' needs and the 
feelings of ownership that people derive from making decisions at the school 
site. The budget should be prepared with input from the school's staff, com- 
munity, and students (at the secondary level). 

Budgeting at the school site, say proponents, increases the efficiency 
of resource allocation. In a centralized system, according to Prasch, "nothing 
is mwe debilitating to a staff's sense of ownership and responsibility than to be 
required to spend all of one's funds in a given category only because it's the 
end of budget year." By allowing schools to carry over surplus funds and to 
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reallocate funds into categories with unmet needs, new goals can be achieved 
without budget increases. 

"The biggest claim for School Site Budgeting/Management," notes 
JoAnn Palmer Spear, "is that decisions are made closest to the student and that's 
what really sells it." Teachers and other school staff become more aware of the 
costs of programs, the school's flnancial status, and its spending limitations. 
Old programs "fade away to permit the establishment of alternative new ones," 
says Charles W. Fowler. Budgeting becomes "markedly more realistic," he 
says, because the charade "of requesting more money than expected in hopes 
of receiving a reduced amount still sufficient for program goals" is ended. 

Shared Decision-Making 

Increased community and staff participation in school decision- 
making has been an important component of school -based management 
wherever it has been implemented. Teachers, parents, and oftentimes students 
participate in decision-making as members of school advisory councils, which 
are usually distinct from the traditional PTAs or PTOs. Advisory councils vary 
widely in form, but generally they are composed of the principal, classroom 
teachers, o^her school personnel, parents, nonparent citizens, and students (at 
the secondary level). In some districts, the principal meets separately with a 
staff council as well as with an advisoiy council. Although their input usually 
comes by way of the same council, the involvement of staff and community 
members are considered separately here. 

In a new variation of school-based management, some districts are 
delegating almost all site authority to school-based management councils. The 
philosophy of this form of management focuses on the importance of shared 
decision-making with teachers, parents, community members, and students. 
School-based management councils are discussed at the end of this section. 

Staff Involvement 

It is possible, as noted earlier, to shift power and authority from the 
ct.itial office to the school without further decentralization. But sharing 
decision-making authority at the school site, states Donald E. Beers, "creates 
ownership and therefore leads to a more positive attitude towards the organiza- 
tion." Thus, it behooves the principal to involve teachers in policy decisions and 
give them more authority to design, develop, and evaluate their own curricula. 
To match this new authority, teachers should also be held responsible for their 
students' performance, states Pierce. 

In some site management districts, policies and collective bargaining 
agreements require that principals involve teachers in decision-making. Other 
districts only encourage the principal to involve others. Thus, the extent of 
teacher involvement varies widely from district to district and from school to 
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school. In general, all site management schools have actively engaged teachers 
to some extent. 

"As the climate created by decentralization demanded that teachers be 
significant decision makers, they would gradually become more educationally 
responsible," states John Gasson. "They would teach according to their own 
beliefs, using the instructional materials that they had individually chosen for 
iheirparticular setting." Eventually, they would become the "major recognized 
determiners of the curriculum." 

Community Involvement 

School-based management often allies itself with the community 
involvement movement. Both seek decentralization, but school-based 
management is more of an "administrative" decentralization that preserves the 
notion of professional control of education. The community involvement 
movement, on the other hand, is more "political" in nature and seeks to transfer 
real power to the community level. Here our discussion is confined to 
conimunity involvement within a school-based management system. 

The advantages of involving parents and other community members 
in school decision-making are well acknowledged. Public involvement enhan- 
ces public support of the schools. Schools become more responsive to com- 
munity and student needs. Parents can participate in decisions that affect their 
children and have more of a sense of ownership of their school. 

The question that remains is how to achieve community input while 
retaining an accountable educational system. If advisory councils have only the 
appearance of involvement, they can create a barrier to true community input. 
On the other hand, if the advisory committees are given real authority, there is 
no way to hold them accountable for the decisions they enforce. 

The only avenue left open — while still retaining the general structure 
of the educational govemance system — is for school administrators (o volun- 
tarily accept and adopt the advice offered by community advisoiy councils. If 
the recommendations of the councils are repeatedly ignored or rejected, both 
effectiveness and membership will decline. 

According to Goodlad*s surveys, most parents want increased say in 
public education, '^ut they would not have their authority supersede that of 
professional educators. There is no evidence to suggest that parents are "seek- 
ing to take over their schools." A common sentiment, however, was clear in 
Goodlad*s data: parents 

would take power from the more remote, less visible, more imper- 
sonal authorities heading the system and place it in the hands of the 
more visible, more personally known, close-at-hand staff of the 
school and parent groups close to the school. 

To use Peters and Waterman's terminology, parents would like to see 
decision-making moved "closer to the customer." 
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School-Based Management Councils 

A mechanism for giving teachers, parents, and community members 
a formal role in decision-making from the very start of decentralization Is the 
school-based management coimcil, de ibed by Marburger. 

The first step in forming a scnool-based management council occurs 
when teachers, parents, and conmiunity groups voice their desire for involve- 
ment. The actual development of the council is determined by the support and 
commitment of the superintendent, the school board, and the school principals. 
Fach counciPs structure is unique, responding to the philosophy and needs of 
a particular district. Procedures for selecting council members and defining 
their authority are specified in policies written at the very start of the process. 

According to Marburger, membership of school-based management 
councils usually includes the principal; a specific number of teachers; school 
staff members; and specially trained parents, community members, and some- 
times students. The principal may retain authority for some decision-making, 
such as personnel selection, but all other decisions concerning the school 
budget, curriculum, and new programs are made by the council through a con- 
sensus voting process. The principal serves as chairperson but cannot veto 
council decisions. 

All forms of school-based management are based on a process of trust. 
For school-based management councils to be effective, the superintendent and 
school board must delegate authority to th^ local schools and trust the principals 
and their staffs to share their authority with the councils. At the school site, the 
members of the council must "trust in each other to join in making decisions 
that will be in the best interest of all the students at their school," Marburger 
states. 

There are many reasons, of course, why school-based management 
councils may not be suitable for a district. Some groups may want to take con- 
trol of the decision-making processes of schools. In the school-based manage- 
ment system of Martin County, Florida, parent advisory groups occasionally 
had to be restrained from "setting up their own central offices" and becoming 
"too dictatorial," stated Superintendent James Navitsky. 

Despite these potential abuses, such councils are a logical extension 
of school-based management. In the Cherry Creek School District, Colorado, 
Principal Douglas Gowler reported that the establishment of trust between 
school administrators and teachers was an important prerequisite to the formal 
involvement of parents and community members. Eventually, many more dis- 
tricts with decentralized management systems may establish and grant authority 
to school-based management councils. 



Conclusion 

In the preceding pages, the essential elements of school-based manage- 
ment have been described, with special emphasis on the principalis role in a 
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decentralized management system. In brief, a shift to school-based manage- 
ment would change the role of the principal from that of a middle manager for 
the district to leader of the school. As the school site replaces the district as the 
bBsk unit of educational governance, the principal becomes the central actor in 
school management with authority over curricula, staffing, and budget matters. 
The central office, which now dictates many of the actions that individual 
schools take, would become the facilitator of decisions made at the school site. 
Parents, teachers, and students would woric with the principal to develop educa- 
tional goals and implement decisions they helped make. 

Numerous examples of woricing school-based management systems 
aheady exist, and much can be learned by studying these districts. Successful 
implementation requires, first of all extensive retraininf of central office and 
school site personnel. The biggest stumbling block in implementing school- 
based management is breaking down the conventions that people hold about 
what should or can be. With extensive retraining and education, so that all 
school and central office personnel understand the new system, the change can 
be made smoothly and the school can stabilize in its new management mode. 

Successful implementation also requires strong support from the 
school board and superintendent. In fact, as Brian J. Caldwell notes, the initia- 
tive to implement decentralized budgeting "has invariably been taken by super- 
intendents who have contended that better decisions will be made if resources 
are allocated with a high degree of school involvement." 

Before it starts, the district must have a clear idea of the exte nt to which 
power will be decentralized. The authority that is to be given to the school site 
and to staff and community members should be decided in advance, to avoid 
confusion and conflict. 

Finally, successful implementation requires a good deal of trust and 
conunitment. The superintendent must trust school site personnel to do their 
jobs, and all concerned must be committed to making the system work. By all 
accounts, the system requires more work at the school site, but many educators 
believe that the rewards of autonomy and feelings of ownership are well worth 
the extra time and effort spent. 
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Chapter 6 

Team Management 

John Undelow and Scott Bentley 

The need to solve increasingly complex and sophisticated problems has led 
to change in almost every field of human endeavor. To deal with increasingly 
complex policy, administrative, and instructional issues, superintendents have 
relied more and more on tlie expertise of their management teams. Nearly every 
school district boasts a governing council drawn from the administrative staff. 

Team management has been used to describe a variety of shared or 
consultative decision-making arrangements among school personnel. In this 
chapter, the focus is on management teams that include both central office and 
building administrators. We follow Harold McNally's definition of the 
management team as "a group formally constituted by the board of education 
and superintendent, comprising both central office personnel and middle 
ei^helon administrative-supervisory personnel, with expressly stated respon- 
sibility and authority for participation in school system decision making." Thus 
the management team involves a cross-section of experienced administrative 
professionals in a structured decision-making process, endorsed by tlie school 
board and the superintendent. 

A formal agreement to collaborate on decisions does not, however, 
mean that a management team is at work. "Although development of such an 
agreement may be a good place to start or a way to renew the board's and 
administrators' commitment to the team concept," says Mark Anderson, "the 
evidence from successful teams clearly shows that what is practiced is more im- 
portant than what is on paper." By looking at the actual experiences of manage- 
ment teams, we intend in this chapter to emphasize the conditions that help 
teams to succeed. 

The Appeal of the Team Concept 

The practice of using a collaborative group to manage a school district 
is as old as democracy. Recently, howc ^ er, 3 number of powerful causes have 
sky-rocketed the formalized management team into prominence. Each cause 
emphasizes either the concept's ability to redistribute power and promote 
power-sharing or its effectiveness as a management method. 

Redistribution of Power 

According to Biyce Grindle, the concept's surge in popularity is the 
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resuit Of a three-pan mandate to redistribute and share power: the attempts of 
^hers ami parents to build a power base, the desire of principals oTaS 
against intrusion into their traditional management prerogatives, and the og- 
.n Zi*? '"'"'^'r*^ ""''•''y 8^'^^'^^ 'he ranks of administrator 

Lh^r ' '° and dissension, the 

meAodfi,.tgauiedapopularfollowinginthe 1960svV on teachers engaged in 

Z 1* ^ K** ^''"^''^ "=P°«^ W"*^' Hawkins, it dis! 

pellwl an atmosphere of hostility and distrust" by making "management 
prablems and a,eir resolution ...the concern of all administrat^.Td nS 

coLSoto^ n^^ldf"' '""""^ "^^S^-"^"' "-''^ 'he ongig 

consultation ofmiddle management and vice versa." 

ment t J„" J^''''*"" '"''"""^ cooperation among educators, team manage- 
ment techn qi^can also encourage the formation of power-sharing coalitions 
IvZ'd h' T''" ^°"8ht to acquire powers folr' 

ly held by bomxls and administrators, superintendents saw\heir authority 

Z^T^: 1"'' ^^y^ Cn,ss. -it became ^- 

pa. r^t that teachers and supenntendents. by the very nature of their respective 
roles, were on opposite sides of the table." 

fh.v ilT ^T^n'^n^lents "reached out to enlist all of the allies that 

they could get— particularly principals." 

As legislatures passed laws allowing teachers to bargain collectivelv 
suue organizations of superintendents began claiming that principals should 

The rapid adopUc . of team management for purely political purposes sub- 

n ^ ""^^^ among^rincirals. It is ^nfortunatt 

reported Robert Duncan in 1976. that the team management cr .ept can find 
new life as a reaction to collective negotiations and not as the result of purpose 
ful and rational deliberation by school boards and superintendents wT*e 
nght conditions, however, team management can be adopted for. and serve ra- 

SSfdeX"' °' °' *e past 

Advantages as a Management Method 

Team management has proved to be an effective management method 
Outlining aprogram v the Newark. Ohio, school system. Wilham BainSe 
and Georse Evans claim that team management techniques can give everybody 

Rrn,HK H ^ cducation. a say in identifying and solving problems 
Broad-based participation, reports the Ohio School Boards AssociatiSr. yi-ii 
improved communication between factions, a higher degree of trust, and higher 
quality decisions. Educators mention this last advance repeated y and S 
great enthusiasm. L. E. Scarr. noting that the wide variety ofLr.„g. ZsT- 
tives. and philosophies that administrators bring to their districts can often com- 
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plicate the decision-making process, concludes that team management might 
be "the single most effective way to deal with the problems currently facing 
public schools." 

As a management technique, the team approach promises to coordinate 
and direct the decision-making process, fostering conFcasus where none existed 
before. But what seems ideal in theory can sometimes create as much strife as 
it is intended to dispel. This is the danger in a societ / that inspires initiative and 
ambition, warns Kathleen Hogan: 

Unless the superintendent can exercise a bh of dictatorial super- 
vision — and early on in the infant organization — the system won't 
work. If. . . the superintendent becomes structural and morally 
bound to matrix management [by referring disputing administrators 
to each other and not to himself,] checks and balances will not exist, 
and team management may be lost. 

Gene Geisert says that "school organizations whose personnel lack a 
common philosophical commitment will have problems with any management 
approach." But even where superintendents and boards have attempted to im- 
plement team management with honest intentions of sharing power and raising 
the quality of administration, the system sometimes fails. Because team 
management has become somewhat of a fad, some school districts have rushed 
to implement it without fully understanding the concept and without the com- 
mitment, tnist, and training to make it succeed. The failure of a team— even 
when implemented with good intentions— Hcan be a disaster for eveiybody . 

Many school districts, however, have successfully used the manage- 
ment team to redistribute power or to increase the efficiency of management. 
Team techniques have solved problems thought to be insoluble. We will look 
at three successful teams later in this chapter. First we investigate several ele- 
ments that determine the effectiveness of a management team. 

The Elements of Team Management 

As a publication of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators notes, some team management approaches "work very well" while 
"others arc merely labels attached to existing hierarchial structures." It is no 
surprise, then, that there is confusion about what team management really is. 
No one model fits all school systems. Each district must find a model that 
responds to its needs, and each must go through a period of examining and 
modifying the components of that model before it has a workable system. 

What follows is an exploration of these nrKxiels and components, as 
well as the often-conflicting opinions that accompany them. The first section, 
"Membership and Organization," describes the kinds of teams that researchers 
have found most successful. "Power and Trust," the second section, focuses on 
the team's creation of a new balance of power and the problems that accom- 
pany it. The next section, "The Board- Administrator Agreement," goes into the 
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various ways that a team can define its authority and responsibilities. 
"Decision-Making." the fourth section, surveys the political remedies for the 
pitfalls of team management: the potential for becoming disjointed and unsys- 
tematic, the tendency to encourage dissension from within, and the problem of 
participants feeling that their voices carry no weight. Finally. "Evaluating the 
Team" covers the goals and methods that districts have used to review the ef- 
fectiveness of team techniques. 

These five sections are only brief surveys of the many papers and es- 
says that have recently increased our insight into the techniques of team 
management. There is neither the time nor the space to discuss the ground- 
breaking studies such as Rensis Likert*s New Patterns of Management (New 
York: McGrawHill. \%\)dXidThe Human Organization: Its Management and 
Value (New York: McGraw Hill. 1967). For more information on specific 
aspects of team management, check the notes and bibliographies that accom- 
pany both older and current publications. 

Membership and Organization 

Like Shakespeare*s Cleopatra, age cannot wither nor custom stale the 
infinite variety of managerial systems based on team techniques. Mandating 
membership quotas of anywhere between fifteen and eighty, these systems can 
be either uncompromisingly informal or highly organized. They can call for 
meetings that arc informational and ritualistic, or productive and goal-oriented. 
Whatever shape they take, the decision-making process at their hearts needs to 
respond to the problems and the de'^^rcs of the district. 

Most proponents feel iha -^e management team should include all 
central office and middle-level admmistrative personnel, including principals, 
assistant principals, and supervisors at the building level. In small districts. 6e 
entire team can work together at regular meetings. But in large districts, says 
Richard Schmuck. the term management team "usually refers to a class of 
administrative personnel including assistant principals, principals, and district- 
office administrators and not to a functioning team," 

In larger districts, the total team must be divided into interiocking sub- 
groups capable of getting useful work done; the larger group may or may not 
meet together as a "total team." What the total management teams in these dis- 
tricts resemble, then, is legislative bodies (though they rarely take votes), which 
assign the actual work to conunittees. We will see this strategy at work when, 
in the second half of this chapter, we Xo'^V at three successful teams. 

The best source for ideas on team organization is descriptions of suc- 
cessful team management systems. Another source is general team models, 
which have been proposed by a few writers. 

Citing a desire to limit the number of team members in each working 
group from five to ten. Kenneth Erickson and Walter Gmelch describe thi«c 
models that may be combined into a system of interiocking management teams. 
The "conventional" model includes three levels of administrators: a "policy 
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team" that includes board of education members and the superintendent; a 
"central management team" composed of the superintendent, representatives of 
the central office and staff, and all principals; and local teams that report to spe- 
cial area administrators, such as the business manager, the curriculum director, 
or the school principal. In large districts, principals are also members of other 
"interlocking" teams from their^eo^raphical areas. 

The second or "cross-bred" model features two teams: a policy team 
similar to that of the conventional model and a ma lagement team responsible 
for planning, developing concepts, evaluating programs, and making recom- 
mendations to the policy team. This arrangement does away with the typical 
superintendent's "cabinet," replacing it with representatives of various special 
groups, such as teachers, classified personnel, principals, special education in- 
structors, and community support groups. 

The final or "cocoon" model again includes the policy team and 
management teams of the "cross-bred" model. But instead of having permanent 
representatives of specialized groups, the "cocoon" model adds teams of spe- 
cially qualified people studying specific problems. These single-purpose 
cocoons (or ad hoc teams), which present alternatives and make recommenda- 
tioas to the management team, disband once their assignment is complete. 

Meetings of the team may take place at a central site, or they may be 
rotated among all the district's schools. At one school district described by 
Mark Anderson, the team consists of a superintendent's cabinet (including 
central office administrators, the superintendent, and a principal representative) 
and principals (divided into three subcouncils for the elementary, middle, and 
high school levels). The superintendent's cabinet meets weekly, but it also at- 
tends the principals' subcouncil meetings, which arc rotated among the schools. 
As the superintendent told Anderson, "holding the meetings in the various 
schools helps teachers and staff see central office administrators in their build- 
ings and gives us the oRwrtunity to interact face-to-face with people in their 
own setting." 



In team management systems, the ' formal" power structure changes 
very little. The school board remains the primary policy-making and govern- 
ing body of the district. The superintendent remains the one person responsible 
to the board for the district's proper functioning and retains authority for making 
the final decisions. Principals continue to perform their primary function of 
managing the local schools. 

The changes that do take place in the power structure of team manage- 
ment districts are informal in nature and depend on the willingness of the su- 
perintendent and central affice administrators to share their powers. Although 
principal participation may be mandated by district policy, the real extent of 
principal influence is up to the superintendent, who retains both final power and 
final responsibility for the team's decisions. Thus — unlike the "brute force" 
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type of power redistributions caused by teacher unionization — changes to team 
management depend on "enlightened" boards and (especially) on superinten- 
dents who make them work. 

Most proponents of team management, then, are not promoting a legal 
transfer of power to building administrators. Rather, they are calling on super- 
intendents to open communications channels from the "bottom" to the "top" of 
the administrative hierarchy. They are, first and foremost, promoting the adop- 
tion of a structure that would enhance building administrator participation in 
the district's decision-making process. 

The Importance of Trust 

The success of team management, though, depends on more than a su- 
perintendent willing to share power. It also depends in large part on such fac- 
tors as trust and conmiitment. Team members must trust the superintendent to 
respect and implement the team's decisions. Team members must also feel free 
to disagree with the superintendent without the fear of falling into disfavor. The 
superintendent, in turn, must have trust and confidence in the team to make in- 
telligent decisions for the district. Each team member must trust that the others 
are working primarily for the good of the district. 

A superintendent interviewed by Mark Anderson said he tries to 
develop rapport with team members on both a professional and a personal level. 
It is important, the superintendent said, to "build a good one-to-one relationship 
with each team member so they know that you are trustworthy, open, and not 
judgmental." He meets monthly with each team member at the administrator's 
vork site to review goals, discuss building operations, and listen to the 
administrator's concerns, Anderson reports. The superintendent also schedules 
yearly team retreats that feature inservice sessions, discussions of district busi- 
ness, and social activities. 

Another important factor that has fostered team members' trust in this 
superintendent, Anderson says, is an open agenda principals' meeting held 
"prior to the regular bimonthly administrative team meeting." Because of the 
open agenda, principals can bring their concerns directly to the superintendent 
before decisions are made at the superintendents' cabinet level. 

The Principars Commitment 

Trust and commitment must extend in both directions. As highly 
visible administrators, principals must support the team's decisions, even those 
to which they make little actual contribution and over which they had little con- 
trol. Patricia Wilhelm advises principals not to focus their attention too nar- 
rowly on their own schools. Even though a principal may not wish to spend 
much time on district politics, his or her attempt to influence the course of 
"decisions is a matter of appropriate self-interest at the very least." Political un- 
derstanding and maneuvering, frequently a source of frustration, are un- 
avoidable parts of the decision-making process. 

Moreover, principals, by demonstrating their political power in the 
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management team, can add to their legitimacy in the eyes of faculty and staff. 
Principals \^ho can attract district resources and influence poHcies that improve 
classroom conditions will, claim Lloyd Duvall and Kenneth Erickson, inspire 
greater morale and commitment in their teachers than those who cannot. If 
teachers feel that by working with their principal they are participating in set- 
ting district policy, they will truly be supportive of the management team. 

In districts where strong adversarial relationships already exist be- 
tween factions of the administration, team manageme nt will likely travel a rocky 
road and may end up doing more harm than good. This does not necessarily 
mean, however, that team management and principal bargaining units carmot 
peacefully coexist, as the management system of Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
demonstrates (see the section "Examples of Successful Teams"). 

Like school-based management, team management requires an in- 
creased amount of time and eftort to make it work. It is always more difficult 
to make group decisions than it is for a lone administrator to make a command 
cision. But it is from this mvestment of extra time and effon that the benefits 
am management spring. Thus, successful team management depends on 
commitment of all team members to the system and on their willingness to 
spend the extra time and effort needed for shared decision-making. Yet in the 
end, states Grindle, "the responsibility to keep communication open belongs to 
the leader, who has the additional responsibility to demonstrate trust by delegat- 
ing authority to others in the team." 

The Board-Administrator Agreement 

Mephistopheles, the agent of Lucifer in Christopher Marlowe*s six- 
teenth-century play Doctor Faustus, cannot be sure that Faustus will sell his 
soul until he signs a written agreement. "But now thou must bequeath [thy soul] 
solemnly," he tells the Doctor, "And write a deed of gift with thine own bloody 
For that security craves Lucifer." 

Four hundred years later, the need to formalize business relationships 
remains, though contracts tend to be written in blood more metaphorical than 
literal. Within the team management concept, agreements do not compel, but 
guide. A crucial factor in implementing a management team, says Lester 
Anderson in an essay on bargaining procedures, is the adoption of a formal 
structure that ensures "a system of open communication with all ad- 
ministrators." For school districts adopting the techniques of team manage- 
ment, written policies can lay a sturdy foundation for the concept, setting out 
both its philosophical principles and the specific details of its government. 

Almost all educators who describe the successes of their management 
teams include some mention of the agreement between the board of education 
and its administrators. The thread that connects these contracts is the diversity 
of their subject matter. The agreement endorsed by the Ohio School Boards 
Association, for example, discusses points such as job descriptions; ad- 
ministrator evaluations, salaries, fringe benefits, and other compensations; and 
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policy impact statements. According to Paul Salmon, an agreement should 
define the limits of its authority, its rights, and its responsibilities; the manner 
in which it will account for its actions; and the types of matters that may appear 
on its agenda. And Wilber Hawkins, writing about the Hicksville, New Yoiic, 
management team, discloses that their agreement calls for the administrators' 
involvement in budget development, policy formulation, and other management 
decisions. "One additional feature of the agreement designed to protect ad- 
ministrators from teacher pressure," he notes, is the statement that "all ad- 
ministrative assignments will be made by the superintendent and the board of 
education." 

Hawkins* position recalls another aspect of the board-administrator 
agreement: its capacity to define the channels of authority, thereby ensuring the 
team unimpeded sovereignty in goveming the di^Jict. Because the team ap- 
proach usually curtails the discretionary powers of administrators, Grindle 
brings up the possibility of having an attorney on the staff. Under the new sys- 
tem, he writes, "administrators act under the law and are not the law." 

Authorities agree that the finer details of the team's composition, struc- 
ture, and decision-making processes should not be described in the agreement. 
According to the AASA, for example, the agreement "should not spell out 
operational details" but "should address the basic philosophical issues, leaving 
no doubt of the boards' commitment and the staffs obligations." 

While a formal board-administrator agreement may be the best proce- 
dure to follow in some districts, numerous successful team management sys- 
tems lacka written contract. Instead, these districts depend on trust, good faith, 
and informal understandings among team members. Whether or not a formal 
agreement exists, however, all team members should clearly understand the 
team's objectives, organization, and operating procedures. As we shall see in 
our review of successful teams, a list of unambiguous arrangements has often 
been the life-blood of an otherwise-doomed management strategy. 

Decision-Making 

Our forays through layers of structural and administrative concerns 
bring us finally to the molten core of the team management concept, the process 
of making decisions. This process determines the team's potential for estab- 
lishing a consistent response to issues and for fostering an esprit de corps among 
the members. Numerous advantages — many documented by research — ^are 
thought to accompany the kind of shared decision-making present in team 
management systems. 

For example, participation in decision-making increases job satisfac- 
tion for most (but not necessarily all) employees and gives them a sense of 
"ownership" in the organization. Decisions made by a group in most cases are 
likely to be better than decisions made by one person. Collaborative decision- 
making also increases the coordmation of tasks and enhances the general quality 
of communications in an organization. These advantages and others will be dis- 
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cussed more fiilly in the next chapter. 

Although middle-echelon administrators are involved in district 
decision-making in team management systems, they should not necessarily be 
involved in every decision that the district makes. Experts should handle some 
problems of a technical or legal nature. Routine decisions need not take up the 
team's attention unless they could significantly alter the district's operations. 

The superintendent or a person delegated by a certain administrator 
could have the power to make some decisions. In the Attelboro team, the su- 
perintendent reserves the power to make decisions in special subject areas. 

Even if the team is involved in decision-making, the decisions it 
reaches may not be binding. In almost all cases, the superintendent in team 
management districts retains the final veto power over team decisions. If the 
superintendent intends to let the team decision be binding, he or she should 
clearly communicate that to the team. If the team's role is to be considered ad- 
vice only, that, too, should be clearly communicated. 

Superintendents should be careful in exercising their ultimate power 
over the decision-making process. If they restrict it too sever;ly or exercise 
their veto power unwisely, they will destroy the fragile trust that makes the team 
work. Its members may consider the team a fraud and withdraw their support, 
seeking other ways to gain influence in the decision-making prt'Cess. 

For these reasons, each member of the team must feel that his or her 
involvement is genuine and important. Respect for the individual is the keynote 
of the program described by Bainbridge and Evans. Parents, students, staff 
members, school board members, and other residents receive a survey each 
April that solicits suggestions for improvements in the schools. After analyz- 
ing the results, the management team develops a four-tiered set of objectives 
for the year's work. Covering districtwide and local go^Is, the nembers' en- 
richment of their administrative or leadership skills, and their fulfillment of 
daily tasks and routines, these objectives direct the team's every f*olicy, regula- 
tion, and action. Each member of the team receives an individual contract, with 
the promise of merit pay, based on the four objective areas. The i isult, observe 
Bainbridge and Evans, is that "the administrative team expresses a willingness 
to evaluate its educational program and to report and interpret results openly to 
the pubhc." 

Even though a management team may publicly proclairi harmony and 
unity, dissension may erupt behind the closed doors of the meetir g room. When 
members return to their own schools, disagreements can shp ( ut between the 
cracks. James Cole provides an example: "A principiii ^vhose ,ob is to convey 
a team decision to teachers introduces it by saying, *! don't agi ee with this, but 
the superintendent wants us to '" Cole then suggests nir e ways for prin- 
cipals to support the management team, such as keeping the s» perintendent in- 
formed about what people think about the team's decisions a id being a "team 
player." The imphcation of an "informal" consensus is that 1 11 team members 
agree to abide by the decision of the team. Even though som*2 may have reser- 
vations, for the success of the team they must agree not to wcrk against its will. 
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The Ohio School Boards Association outlines a step-by-step process 
for preparing, implementing, and evaluating a decision-making policy and also 
provides sample documents that show how school districts have solved 
problems associated with contracts, salaries, and fringe benefits. In contrast to 
this highly structured approach, a system in the Deer Park, Illinois, schools, 
described by David Cavanaugh and Cynthia Yoder, employs a more flexible 
and adaptive process for making decisions. A goal of the system is to break 
down the barriers that consciously and unconsciously inhibit trust and coopera- 
tion among team members. Each year Deer Park's management team identifies 
and devises means for each member to accomplish specific goals and objec- 
tives, utilizing his or her particular talents. 

In between these two options, the infinite variety of decision-making 
processes and their administrative structures pos** a problem to most ad- 
ministra'iors: how to choose the one best system. Offering one way to get 
through the morass of options, Ray Jongeward, an exponent of team manage- 
ment, has publish da three-session sequence of workshops. Complete with lec- 
ture notes and imormational essays, Jongeward*s presentation seeks first to 
introduce the benefits and the drawbacks of team management, then to help 
school district members "custom design" a management team and to plan and 
implement an effective evaluation procedure. 

Those who initiate a team approach to management would do well to 
remember the paradox described by Duvall and Erickson. Although the 
democratic method and team management would seem to go hand-in-hand, 
these writers observe that the practice of voting on issues generally produces 
mediocre work and low satisfaction with decisions. It "represents a political 
rather than problem-solving perspective on issue resolution." More effective 
arc the "Consensus Mode," in which a team wrestles with an issue until every 
person accepts one solution, and the "Centrist Mode," which has the team 
providing suggestions and reactions to the one who makes the decision. Fol- 
lowing these processes, they add, "does not mean that every person will agree 
that the proposed course of action is the best," but as Shakespeare says of 
Cleopatra, they will be able to "make defect perfection." 

Evaluating the Team 

The universally recognized way to maintain an environment con- 
ducive to team management is to estabhsh an evaluation system. In the face of 
accusations that Ae team is merely a label attached to the established hieiarrhi- 
cal smicture, evaluations can promote effective communication and greater 
trust in both team members and the system itself. As year-end reviews, they 
can help administrators draw up new objectives, strategies, and performance 
measures for the coming year. They can also show teachers that their voices 
have a significant impact in the decision-making process. 

These last two uses of the year-end review, as guides to administrators 
and signs to teachers, appear in the Ohio School Boards Association's methodi- 
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cal process of evaluation and analysis. With the expectation that the review will 
be used in conjunction with a self-assessment survey administered at the begin- 
ning of each school year. Ohio teams are able not only to measure their succes- 
ses or shortcomings, but also to see whether they are making decisionsas a team 
and realizing the benefits of the team organization. Teams use the "discrepan- 
cy approach" to self-assessment, measuring the actual against the expected to 
reveal future possibilities and potential problems. By identifying discrepancies, 
they acknowledge a changing environment and purposely ask the question, "Is 
there a better way?" 

Regular evaluations of the team enhance the ability of members to 
communicate with each other. This skill, say Bainbridge and Evans, is the 
management team *s single most important ingredient: "We believe that the best 
decisions are made about the schools only when there is communication among 
all groups so that decisions can be based on as much information and as wide 
a breadth of expertise as possible." The result is better, more resourceful educa- 
tional programs. 



Although the thoughts of organizational theorists are useful forprovid- 
ing general ideas about the structures and functions of management teams, 
working team management districts can supply the practical advice that or- 
ganizational theorists miss. We summarize some of this advice in the follow- 
ing pages, as we describe three districts with successful management teams. 

After obtaining our information from published sources and telephone 
interviews, we found that each team is unique Li its organization and operation. 
Yet all have certain features in conmion, including a superintendent dedicated 
to the concept, the division of the team into working subgroups, the lack of a 
written board-administrator agreement, the separation of principal welfare is- 
sues from other district decision-making issues, a decision-making process 
based primarily on consensus, an organizational structure open to input from 
all members, and an atmosphere of professionalism and trust that permeates the 
team. 



Over a decade after team management techniques substantially reor- 
ganized the Yakima School District (1986-87 enrollment about 1 1,300 students 
in 24 schools), educators continue to be quite pleased with the system. "Most 
educational theories are just that — theories," says Larry Petry, the district*s as- 
sistant si^)erintendent. "We have a management team that works, even though 
people are always making improvements to it." Bom of the need principals felt 
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after being excluded from negotiations with teachers in the niid-1970s, the 
Yakima managerial team now provides ample opportunity for principals and 
other administrators to influence the district's decision-making and policy- 
development processes. 

In its organization, the team resembles a legislative body, with many 
small groups doing most of the work. "The best-qualified people work on 
problems in their field," Petry explains. "With, say, curriculum people handling 
only curriculum problems, we don't have unqualified people making decisions, 
and wc don't have anyone who's bored." 

Once a group makes its recomme.:aations, the entire team, composed 
of seventy-two certified and classified managers, reaches a decision by consen- 
sus. Votes on issues are rare. The superintendent reserves the right to make the 
final decision. 

The team prepares salary schedules with a formula that ranks them in 
the middle of ^^^vcnty-six Washington school districts, half with a larger student 
population, half with a smaller. By discovering the average salaries of the twen- 
ty-six districts, they can compete effectively in hiring the best educators, and 
they have a basis for adjustments to their present employees' salaries. "We've 
developed this formula over the last five or six years," says Retry. "It gives us 
a good defense against charges from the community that we aie paying certain 
educators too much or too little. And it includes the entire team in salary dis- 
cussions." 

Another technique that encourages the team to participate in policy- 
making is the use of "position papers." According to Wan^n Starr, the super- 
intendent who founded the Yakima team, a position paper is a formal, three-part 
statement that anyone cin write on any subject. An opening declaration 
describes the problem an J the philosophy behind the proposed solution. The 
second part details the solution, and the final section proposes a means to 
evaluate it. For example, one position paper outlines the process of working 
out agreements on salaries, working conditions, and related issues. A sample 
paper on administrative hiring' is part of Starr's 1978 article in the NAASP Bul- 
letin. 

After more than a decade, however, the district has standardized its 
opinions on most subjects .hat lend themselves to position papers. "There are 
fewer position papers thesi* days," Retry says, "but we are constantly revising 
the old ones." 

Rart of this revision process is a steady dialogue between subgroups 
of the team and central office managers. Says one observer: "We deal with the 
board on an informal basis and use position papers to give us guidelines for our 
total operation." 

Yakima's relatively large, somewhat iconoclastic management team 
employs techniques that keep it flexible and responsive. Its channels of com- 
munication are wide open. "If 1 were to interpret hov; a management team ought 
to operate," remarked a former principal and administrative assistant to 
Yakima's superintendent of schools, "we would be as close to it as anything 
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Rio Linda, California 



The Rio Linda Union Elementary School District ( 1986-87 enrollment 
about 8.000 with 1 8 schools) started its move toward team management in 1 975, 
when Nick Floratos began his superintendency. As he and several other mem- 
bers of Rio Lindas management team described in a 1978 article, one of his 
first actions was to appoint a committee of principals and central office person- 
nel "to develop an organizational structure and process that would allow our 
district administration to function as a management team." Twelve years later, 
the team's fundamental guidelines remain basically the same. 

The organization of Rio Linda's team resembles that of Yakima, with 
various small groups doing much of the real work and presenting their sugges- 
tions to the larger team. When the entire forty-member team gets together, 
writes Floratos, there is a chance for the "presentation of concerns, questions, 
and problems"; "decision making by consensus"; and "dissemination of infor- 
mation and sharing of ideas." 

There arc three types of smaller groups. The most numerous, "area 
councils," include the principals, vice principals, coordinators, and 
psychologists of a specific geographical area. The superintendent, deputy su- 
perintendent, directors, area council representatives, and classified manage- 
ment make up the "cabinet." And people representing special interests, such as 
funded programs and curriculum personnel, form councils that identify 
problems and pn^se solutions. The meetings of these groups serve, accoid- 
in<* oratos, as a setting for both inservice training and "the support of in- 



When a problem arises that needs special attention, the management 
team appoints a "s\udy committee" to examine the situation and make recom- 
mendations. Composed of one representative from each area council and one 
from the cabinet, study committees deal only with problems "that people are 
committed to," says Assistant Superintendent of Personnel William Murchison. 
"Since we've learned to separate problems that affect only our own jobs from 
those that affect the jobs of others, over the years we've had fewer problems to 
solve. If you bring up a problem, you'll be sure to be on the committee to solve 
it, and you might even be its chairman. It's a lot of work." 

This process, according to Principal Jay Baumgartner, means that the 
team never votes on issues. But decisions are not based strictly on consensus 
either. The team, he says, simply "works toward a solution" until they reach a 
general agreement. "Every member has a voice in the process," adds Mur- 
chison. "The solutions are better in general, and better for managers in par- 
ticular." 

Conflicts — when they do occur — ^are caused by a breakdown in the 
team's well-defined decision-making process. "The only time we've had 
problems was when, for some reason, that process was bypassed," says Baum- 
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gaitner. "If the process is working as it should, the study committee's eport is 
not really news to anyone." 

A similarly informal system guides the handling of salaries and 
budgetary concerns, Baumgarti.'er explains. "The superintendent asks for input 
once a year from the area councils regarding building administrators' needs and 
concerns. Then he comes back to the councils and says, 'Here's what I can live 
with and what I plan on giving the board. Do you have any problems with this?'" 
The superintendent could never have asked that question before team 
management came to Rio Linda. Baumgartner ai.d other administrators had to 
meet on their own "because we didn't feel that we were being involved in 
decision-making. But that group has disbanded since we've gone to the team," 
and the district now has no union for administrators. 

Of course, teachers have a collective bargaining unit, and one of the 
management team's most important tasks is to define the district's relationship 
with the bargaining unit. The team's negotiating group includes a psychologist, 
two principals, the director of personnel, and the assistant supervisor of main- 
tenance and operations. 

When the bargaining unit makes a proposal, the board of education 
and the district's legal counsel review it first, and then pass it to the area coun- 
cils. They, in turn, bring up specific concerns to the entire management team. 
Finally, the negotiations team develops counterproposals, which, after the board 
reviews them, are presented to the teachers. Following each negotiations ses- 
sion, each member of the management team receives a written summary of the 
proposals, counterproposals, and decisions. 

Once both groups reach an agreement, the negotiations group 
"provides each member of the staff with a written interpretation of each article 
to help further clarify the meaning of the terms of the contract," writes Floratos 
and his colleagues. The group also provides inservice training on contract 
management and grievance processing. "The end result of this pitKess is a con- 
tract which has been developed and reviewed by all the management team." 

Such well-established channels of communications are, says Mur- 
chison, an essential part of the managerial system. Administrators continually 
ask for the reactions of both individuals and the various subgroups to the 
decision-making process, and answers receive weighted numbers that help to 
prioritize future decisions. While some people might feel that the most impor- 
tant result of better communication is better decisions, Murchison believes that 
it is the atmosphere of greater trust. "We can solve problems more quickly and 
in more detail," he says. "But even more importantly, the largest group of 
people, principals, understand our decisions better now." 

Another key to the success of team management at Rio Linda is sup- 
port from the school board. "The importance of an supportive board cannot be 
overestimated as an imperative in the building of a management team," Floratos 
stresses. The board must be actively interested in the disttict's staff and must 
consistently support the team's decisions. 

Both Murchison and Baumgartner acknowledge that the team 
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management system requires extra tinrw and effort firom each of its members. 
Principals comfortable just to follow orders may be discouraged by such a 
process. But that species is unknown at Rio Linda. As Baumgartner concludes, 
''I could not name one principal in this district who is truly dissatisfied with the 
system." 

Attleboro, Massachusetts 

On the surface, the team management system of the Attleboro School 
Department (1986-87 enrollment 5,500 students in9 schools) seems to lesemble 
that of Rio Linda. The districts are about the same size and follow about the 
same rationale in dividing the larger team into small, issue-oriented groups. But 
that is where the similarities end. Whereas administrators in Rio Linda value 
their well-defined avenues of communication, Attleboro's management team 
has succeeded because of what Curriculum Coordinator Ted Thibodeau calls 
their "low-key" approach. With a roster of only twenty-five members, the team 
has deliberately cultivated an atmosphere that emphasizes open discussion over 
process. "It has become," says Thibodeau, "a way of operating." 

The team was founded by Robert Coelho in 1%9, the year he became 
superintendent. He had worked in the department for fourteen years as a 
teache^ principal, and assistant superintendent and had had the opportunity, as 
he wrote in a 1975 essay, "to observe the system's growth mechanisms" and to 
formulate some plans for changing its organization. 

With two other members of the central administration, Coelho 
"analyzed the organization's planning, organizing, staffing, directing, control- 
ling, and evaluating processes against the system 'shuman abilities to communi- 
cate, make decisions, and solve problems." Coelho and other members of the 
"central office team" read widely about organizational development, "organic 
models of organization," and related topics, and they enrolled in courses on 
human relations, organizational analysis, and decision-making. 

Then the team sought "the expertise and use of outside consultants," 
which was "probably the most strategically advantageous decision by the 
central team during its early stage of developmeni." The consultants held a 
series of training seminars on group dynamics, team development, and related 
topics for building administrators and the central office team. 

Coelho emphasizes the importance of this kind of training in develop- 
ing a climate that encourages new ways of thinking. Training strategies "must 
aim at changing the entire system, not merely one part of it," he writes. Unless 
"the culture of the system" is changed to "allow for new ideas and technologies 
to be introduced and examined, the people and their problems will still exist: 
the same communication blockages will persist and the same clinging to staid, 
security-bound values will tend to keep the system" firom becoming the adap- 
tive organization it needs to be. 

Coelho's ideas and efforts have grown into a team composed of six 
subgroups: five councils and a central office team of the superintendent and his 
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assistants. There is one council — made up of principals, assistant principals, 
and building administrators — ^for each of the traditional groupings of grades: 
K-4, 5-7, 8-12, K-8, and K-12. Every week the central office team meets with 
one of the councils, while the other four meet by themselves or with each other, 
as needed. The organizational plan, according to Ted Thibodeau, is "still a suc- 
cess." 

Teams conduct their meetings in the same manner. A chainnan as- 
sembles and organizes the members, a "process observer" attends to the way 
tliat they are interacting, and a "recorder" writes out the f^ansactions on an easel 
s<) that all may see. Members share these duties to e^counge participation and 
to emphasize the meetings* democratic nature. 

Although decisions arc made by consens'is, the superintendent retains 
th»; final authority for them. As Coelho explains, the superintendent "has to 
ans\ver to the board as the chief executive." Claming the need for a system- 
wide view of special subject arcas — such as guidance, physical education, art, 
music, and athletics — Coelho also reserves ihe right to make unilateral 
decisions about these ?reas. 

The management team at Attelboro co ^xisti with a principals * bargain- 
ing unit, which has existed since the 1960s. At the time of the team's found- 
ing, there was no friction between the principals and the central office, and today 
the relationship is still quite positive. Observers attribute the harmony to the 
principals' professional attitudes and their desire to deal separately with the is- 
sues of working conditions and decision-making. 

Choosing not to bargain directly with the principals' group, Coelho 
leaves this responsibility to other ceiitral office administrators, salary or 
working condition issues have ever come up at regular team meetings, even 
though members can place any item on the agenda. 

Another sign of the Attleboro team's cohcsiveness is that it has never 
needed a formal agreement between administrators and the board of education. 
"We never got into the policy statement as a method of operation," Coelho 
remaiics . During the budget cuts of the 1 98 1 -82 school year, brought on by the 
property tax limitation measure known as "Proposition 2 1/2," a tacit profes- 
sional agreement among Attleboro' s educators helped the team work out 
problems together. It was a "good faith effort of all of us working together to 
develop the system," observes Coelho. 

Conclusion 

For decades, reform-minded educators have promoted shared school 
district management as an alternative to the traditional hierarchical arrangement 
of district governance. In a few scattered districts, shared management has been 
a reality for many years, usually due to the leadership of a superintendent who 
is convinced of the merits of shared decision-making. 

In team management systems, the superintendent continues to be the 
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one person responsible to the board for the team's decisions and also retains 
final authority in decision>making. Thus, team management is highly depend- 
ent on a superintendent who is honestly interested in sharing decision-making 
power with middle-echelon administrators. 

Beyond these few observations lies territory that, although often 
mapped, looks different to each new traveller. We have seen many differences 
in this chapter, not only between theories but between theories and practice as 
well. Periiaps the main truth that we can glean from the studies and explana- 
tions that appear here is that a team can succeed only if its members trust one 
another. Unfortunately, it takes a long time for that kind of trust to develop, 
and a school district needs specific plans and strategies to cope with the wide 
variety of problems that require its employees' immediate attention. 

Each of the three districts we have surveyed has a special strategy that 
nourishes such trust. Yakima has its participative innovation, Rio Linda its 
highly structured channels of communication, and Attleboro its climare that en- 
courages team thinking and cohesiveness. Other districts no doubt have other 
ways of supporting the team concept. The strong superintendent who posses- 
ses sophisticated organizational skilL iS one frequently cited example. 

The design of the team management system is another important fac- 
tor in its success. As Lester Anderson states, the extent to which ^he concept is 
implemr .ed depends on the skill with which the superintenden "^nd his or her 
staff dtdign a structure that ensures "a process of open communications among 
all administrators in the de .ision-making process." Successful implementation 
may thus require substantial training of team members in the communications 
skills required for shared decision-making, a topic addressed more fully i chap- 



Beyond all these strategies, however, lies the need for trust and, allied 
with it, the freedom to depend upon one's intuition. A leader's skillful use of 
intuitive insights can make a management technique obsolete, or it can lead him 
or her to implement one that has never been tried. Team members can und***"- 
stand problems more thoroughly if they can intuit the responses of other people 
to their p?ans. And the person who wants to experiment with team techniques, 
even after perusing all the research and all the descriptions of successful teams, 
must trust his or her coworkers and depend upon his intuition until, together, 
they discover a system that works for them. 
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Chapter 7 

Participative 
i-l\^alcing 



John Undebw, David Coufsen, Jo Ann Mozzarelki 
James J. Heynderickz, Stuart C. SmWi 

In recent decades, a reforni movement has been building momentum both in 
public education and in other sectors of society, notably business. This reform 
movement can be seen as a broad attempt to make organizations more 
democratic and less authoritarian in their operation. A cornerstone of this 
reform movement is participative decision-making (PDM). 

PDM is an ambiguous term at best and can refer to a variety of 
decision-making arrangements. In chapter 2, the notion of a continuum of 
leadership styles was introduced, with the authoritative and "boss-centered" 
model at one end of the continuum and the democratic and "subordinate- 
centered" model on the other. In general, the leadership behaviors and systems 
that utihze PDM are situated toward the democratic end of the spectrum. 

The school leader can exercise PDM in a number of ways. He or she 
may consult with subordinates before making a decision or allow a group to 
make decisions via consensus or majority vote. If a group makes the decision 
the leader can act as an "equal" with no special authority, or the leader can retain 
the final "veto" power for decisions. As indicated by the programs described 
later m this chapter, the effective leader uses a variety of decision-making styles, 
including, at times, an autocratic style. 

PDM is an essential feature of both team management and school- 
based management, discussed in the previous two chapters. Indeed, PDM is 
the central element of the management team— its raison d etre. In school-based 
management, decentralization of decision-making authority to the school site 
IS the central theme, but PDM at the school site is also essential to the system's 
proper function. 



The Rationale for Participation 

PDM systems do not involve significant alterations of the formal and 
legal power structure of school governance. The person in charge— whether it 
be the superintendent or principal-detains both authority and responsibility for 
the decisions made through the participative process. Thus, decision-making 
authority m PDM systems is voluntarily shared with those in traditionally sub- 
ordinate positions. The responsibility for the decisions, however, cannot be dis- 
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persed concomitantly. Thus, PDM is often referred to as a "high risk" under- 
taking for the administrator involved. 

There are three good reasons, though, for believing that this risk is 
/for&i taking. First, PDM has been shown to have numerous advantages over 
traditional, authority-based systems of command, including better decisions, 
higher employee satisfaction, and better relationships between management and 
staff. These advantages and some of the research confirming them are discussed 
later in this chiq)ter. 

Second, the "democratic" reform movement referred to earlier has not 
subsided and is not likely to in the near future. Teachers, parents, and other 
community members are clamoring for a piece of the decision-making pie. The 
rights of citizens and teachers to participate in school governance ^re being writ- 
ten into state laws and collective bargaining agreements. 

The writing is on the wall: If school administrators do not voluntarily 
share their power, they risk the forced rearrangement of decision-making 
authority through political means. PDM offers educational administrators the 
opportunity to voluntarily share their power with subordinates and the clients 
of the Sv hool system, allowing the best of both worlds: professional control of 
the schools and access to the huge potential for improved education that par- 
ticipative management provides. 

The third reason the "risk" of PDM is worth taking is that it can prevent 
the development of adversarial relationships between administrators and 
teachers. In 198S, Gladys Johnston and VitoGerminario surveyed 450 teachers 
in New Jersey to study the relationship between teachers' involvement in 
decisions and their loyalty to school administrators. 

The concept of teachers' loyalty to their principal was made the focus 
of the study because of its understated importance in the hierarchical structure 
of school governance. According to Johnston and Germinario, "principals who 
have solely the power of their office can be assured of gaining only the mini- 
mal compliance from their teachers." 

Hie researchers concluded that teachers who received a balanced 
amount of participation were "significandy more loyal to the principal than 
those characterized as saturated or deprived" of involvement. If principals want 
to have a more loyal staff, Johnston and Germinario advise them to increase 
gradually the participation of the 87 percent of the teachers who reported being 
"deprived" of involvement. 

A 1979 study of Montana educators, reported by James Keef, found 
that much of the discontent and "restlessness" of teachers stems not from low 
pay but from a lack of involvement in decision-making. According to Keef, the 
main objectives of teachers are to "have some control over their jobs and profes- 
sion, and to be professionally consulted on matters that affect children in their 
classrooms." 

When teachers are denied a role in decisions at their schools, collec- 
tive bargaining thiough their unions is the only avenue left for voicing their 
opinions, warns Carl Marburger. Unfortunately, such bargaining takes place 
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with district administrators, and the negotiations focus on money and iringc 
benefits. The principal and other building administrators who could provide 
the participation the teachers seek are cut out of the process. 

If building-site administrators are afraid to share decision-making 
authority, numerous studies have found no legitimate basis for this fear. Ac- 
cording to research reviewed by James Lipham, "teachers do not wish to usurp 
the role of administrators to make final decisions. In fact, participative decision- 
making in schools still is seen [by teachers] as rightfully occurring within an 
authoritarian organizational context." 

Dan Riley found that teachers would like to be involved in a "shared 
or joint decision-making process," and they "expressed a desire, not to make 
decisions, but rather to influence or make recommendations." PDM offers ad- 
ministrators an avenue to accommodate such requests. 

Of course, just "sharing power" sounds easy enough, yet there are 
many pitfalls to avoid when implementing PDM. This chapter explores the ad« 
vantages and risks of PDM, reviews key guidelines for implementation, and 
describes the expcriencer of several schools that are currently operating with 
PDM systems. First of all, however, attention is given to the evolution of the 
current system of educational governance at the school level and to why many 
educators advocate a reform of this system. 

The Legacy of Educational Govemance 

From the colonial period until the beginning of the twentieth centuiy, 
American schools operated with independence that was veiy similar to constitu- 
tional rights of individual states. Citizens fomied boards of education that were 
elected or hired to oversee and plan the organization of community schools. 
Through consensus decision-making, they determined who would teach, what 
would be taught, and how the primary goals of the school would be achieved. 
The operation of local school boards reflected the democratic ideas on which 
this country was founded. 

When American industry eariy in this centuiy rapidly increased 
productivity by adopting scientific management principles, school ad- 
ministrators began to adopt similar principles in the schools. As Robert Feir 
points out, the efficiency of standardization increased educational achievement, 
but its simplicity diaegarded the nee(:s and potential of individual teachers. 
American industry has long since modified or discontinued the regimen of 
scientific management, but the educational system has been much slower to 
change. Although schools have moved away from the -oncept, "residual 
centralization, bureaucratic structure, and predetemiined distinctions between 
teaching and administrative roles have remained pretty much intact, despite the 
growth of unions," states Feir, 

According to Cliff Eagleton, 1 930 could be considered "4e high point 
of decentralized public education in American democracy." At that time, our 
schools "were highly decentralized units, simple in organizational design and 
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controlled by local citizens as part of their ordinary lives." All this was to 
change, however, with the reform movement known as the "consolidation of 
schools." Between 1930 and 1950, Eagleton states, "school population in- 
cie. ^ from 28,000,000 to 46,000,000 pupils, yet the number of school dis- 
tricts xased over 400%." In 1980, nearly half of all public school children 
were t Jed in "gargantuan administradve organizations of over 10,000 stu- 
dents." 

Districts have expanded geometrically in size and complexity, and ad- 
ministrators and board members now need to possess "expertise in cuniculum, 
finance, policy-making, union negotiations, the nature of the bureaucracy, and 
so on," says Eagleton. A skill now required of teachers is the ability to woik 
optimally within the bureaucracy and its restraints. Worse still, schools and 
teachers are now becoming centrally responsible for the "social, onotional, 
physiological, and moral development of each generation," domains tradition- 
ally assigned to the home, the courts, and other institutions. 

Inside schools, the structures of authority develq)ed by past genera- 
tions of education are being reevaluated. A 1983 study by Phillip Schlechty 
and Victor Vance focused on historical influences on the shape of the teaching 
force toward determining how the future teaching force could be improved. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1970, they state, the "postwar baby boom" necessitated a major 
increase in the size of the teaching population. The tendency "to view teachers 
as woikers arid administrators as managers was encouraged by the perception 
that many of those the schools were compelled to hire were underqualified or 
unqualified." From a stereotypical viewpoint, "a few good men" were needed 
in the school's office to "manage the ctivities of women who were perceived 
to be well-meaning though teciinica ly and intellectually less than outstanding." 

In contrast, the advanced education of today's teachers makes them 
the most qualified educators in our nation's history. Their place in the authority 
structure of many schools, however, remains as subservient and detached as 
decades ago. It is time to realize, Schlechty and Vance state, that the students 
are the workers in the classroom, and the teacher is "a first-line supervisor as 
opposed to a low-level employee." 



One of the fundamental arguments for PDM is that it is the method of 
school governance most consistent with democratic principles. The belief that 
those affected by pubhc institutions should have some voice in how they are 
run is deeply rooted in America's laws and traditions. Making the governance 
of schools more participative is an expres*"* jn of belief in the democratic sys- 
tem and is a useful means of teaching both students and educators the principles 
of the democratic process. 

Eagleton takes this concept one ^tep further by suggesting that the 
treatment of students as "clients" or "outsiders" encourages apathy about per- 
sonal achievement and self-control, both during and after school. By allowing 
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Students a voice in the organization and operation of their schools, our educa- 
tion system can reflect our democratic system. Most importantly. Eagteton 
states, such a system would help students to realize "the advantages and aspon- 
sibilities of freedom." 

Participative decision-making can also improve in more specific ways, 
say proponents, by promoting both better decisions and their more effective im- 
pleroentation. Broader participation increases tiie number of viewpoints and 
interests that are expressed and considered while a decision is being made, and 
this, in turn, may produce better decisions. PDM also improves communica- 
tion within a school by providing new channels for tiie exchange of informa- 
tion and ideas, particularly for die "upward" movement of information from the 
bottom to the top of the administrative hierarchy. Finally. PDM can lead to bet- 
ter decisions and increased efficiency because it allows a school to make fuller 
use of its hunuui resources, particularly the expertise and problem-solving skills 
of its teachers. 

Since the distance between where a decision is made and where it is 
put into practice is reduced. PDM can allow the implementation of new ideas 
and reforms to take place with greater efficiency. If persons implementing 
policy have participated in the development of that policy, they are more like- 
ly to understand it better. In addition, they arc more likely to have a greater 
sense of "ownership" in the decision and thus will feel more committed to its 
successful implementation. 

Finally, evidence suggests that PDM can improve employee satisfac- 
tion and school climate. For example, the fact that teachers are consulted about 
decisions shows tiiem that die school values their opinions; they, in turn, develop 
greater feehngs of professional pride and job satisfaction. Adversarial relation- 
ships between administrators and teachers arc less likely. With better com- 
munications and more satisfied personnel, the schooPs overall "climate" 
(discussed in the next ch^ter) can be significandy improved. 

Quality of Decisions 

Many of die above advantages of PDM have been confirmed eidier 
direcUy or indirectiy by research. Donald Piper, for example, compared die 
quality of decisions made by individuals acting alone widi diose diey made 
acting in groups. He first gave each individual subject a test that required 
making a series of decisions. Whereas members of a control group simply 
retook die test individually, the remaining subjects were divided into tfiree types 
of groups for rctesting. One type (consensus) had no leaders; group members 
discussed die problems until diey reached solutions diat were accepted— tfiough 
not necessarily agreed upon— by everyone in die group. In die second type of 
group (participative-best), die individual who had scored highest on die test was 
chosen group leader and given die responsibility for making decisions after 
eliciting advice from die rest of die group. The third type (pa/ticipadve-worst) 
worked die same way. except diat individuals widi die lowest scores were 
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designated as leaders. 

The results of the testing strongly favored group decisions. Whereas 
the individuals who retook the test acnially scored slightly worse on a second 
try, each type of group did much better than the average of its members ' initial 
scores. The consensus group decisions were better than the individual averages, 
and several groups actually ouQ)erfonned even their best individuals. In each 
participative-best group, the leaders made better decisicnis with help than they 
had made acting alone. The decisions of the participative-worst leaders im- 
proved dramatically, though only one such group was able to surpass its best 
individual. 

AldKHigh the exercise used for this test was not related to education, 
its results are significant because they foim such a consistent pattern. All the 
leaders — good test-takers and bad — gained from the participation of others, and 
in no case did listening to the advice of others cause a leader to make decisions 
that were less correct Thus, as Piper suggests, the results indicate that "if 
arriving at the most correct decision is the primary goal, the involvement of 
several people . . . will provide better results that the *one-man-deciding alone' 
model." 

Organizational Effectiveness 

As noted earlier, the management structures of school systems often 
reflect the stnictures used in industry. To ccxnpete in the current world 
economy, American industry is searching for ways to increase productivity and 
quality. Several innovatimis in management have been gleaned from the 
Japanese. 

With some irony, it is often said that the "secret" of Japanese manage- 
ment stnictures was provided by the teams of efHciency experts and group 
process specialists sent to Japan by General Douglas Mac Arthur after the second 
w(^ld war. To some extent diis is true, but according to David Hawley, the most 
important step taken by the Japanese occurred in 1%1 when "they took the con- 
trol of quality out of the hands of central management and made their efficien- 
cy experts consultants to work groups." The responsibility and rewards of 
quality production began to center on the workers, where the creaticm of quality 
had always taket ' place. 

One of the Jiqxanese iiuiovations now being transplanted directly into 
American businesses is the quality circle. A quality circle is usually composed 
of eight to twelve members who meet weekly to solve problems diat concern 
employees. The members who volunteer to be in the circle often have specific 
experience with the problems to be solved, and the company provides time, spe- 
cialized training, and materials for ihe meetings. Once organized, the group 
selects a problem to address, collects and organizes data concerning the causes 
of the problem, and then discusses possible solutions using the information. 
When a resoluticm of ideas is complete, the members present their recommen- 
dations in a formal meeting with administrators. 
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Shaker Zahra and his colleagues report that 1 ,000 U.S. companies- 
including 200 on the Fortune 500 list— arc using quality circles. In each in- 
stance, the small investment of developing the groups is considered well worth 
the potential to "enhance the quality of working life, utilize employee creativity, 
improve communication between workers and management at all levels, and 
improve morale." 

Quality circles can be just as effective in schools, fulfilling the unques- 
tioned desire for participative decision-making. Later in this chapter we will 
review the stages of implementing quality circles and look at examples of 
programs currently operating in schools. 



Several studies have sought to uctermine how teachers feel about in- 
volvement in decision-making. Joseph Alutto and James Belasco, for example, 
did pioneering woik on the relationship between level of participation and 
teacher satisfaction. Comparing teachers' actual and desired levels of participa- 
tion in decision-making, they identified three different conditions: deprivation 
(too little involvement), saturation (too much involvement — research indicates 
this is a relatively rare phenomenon), and equilibrium (neither too much nor too 
little involvement). Test results indicated that teachers in a state of equilibrium 
were the most satisfied group. Teachers who experienced either deprivation or 
saturation were less satisfied. Thus, it may be more important to offer a teacher 
the right amount of participation than it is simply to increase participation. 

Important as it is, Alutto and Belasco's work is limited by its exclusive 
focus on the amount— rather than the type— of participation offered to teachers. 
Other research has considered whether teachers are more interested in certain 
types of involvement than others. Jn 1984, Dan Riley surveyed 750 teachers to 
determine which avenues of participatory decision-making are prefeircd. The 
study was designed to determine the actual and desired amount of participation 
in decision-making at the classroom level, building level, and district level. 
Riley's findings indicated, consistently with other research, that "teachers ex- 
perience significantly greater involvement at the classroom level than at the 
building and district levels." At all c rganizational levels, however, respondents 
reported the desire to have "significantly greater participation." The results in- 
dicated that "the more actual participation experienced, the more that is 
desired," but the involvement focuses on influencing decision-making, rather 
t^ian "making the decisions." 

Further evidence that teachers desire a greater decision-making role in 
ccnain areas than in others is provided by the work of Robert Knoop and Robert 
O'ReiU A They asked 192 teachers how they feh decisions should be made 
about textbook selection, curriculum plannin^% and curriculum evaluation. 
While moLt teachers feh they should have sole responsibility for selecting 
textbooks, in other areas teachers did not want sole responsibility, nor did they 
want to give principals total responsibility. Instead, most favored some sort of 
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shared decision-making, either through majority rule or a system of "consuh- 
ation" in which the principal makes the decision with a lot of input from 
teachers. 

Taken together, the above studies constitute a strong endorsement for 
participative decision-making. They show that PDM can enhance the quality 
of decisions^ increase employees' job satisfaction, prevent adversarial relation- 
ships, and, in general, improve the school's climate. 

The primary disadvantage of the participative approach is that it re- 
quires more time and effort on everyone's part to make it work. Although if 
often slows down the eificier'^y of the decision-making process, the advantages 
accrued through PDM sq^pear to easily outweigh the disadvantages. 



Many building administrators are convinced of the desirability of 
PDM at the school site, yet they are not sure how to proceed. How should the 
organizational structures for involvement be designed? Who should be in- 
cluded in the decision-making process? What kinds of decisions should be 
shared with others? How should agreements be reached? 

Of course, there are no pat answers to these questions. Each school is 
unique and has different needs, resources, and restrictions that will influence 
the final form of its PDM system. n>vre arc, however, several basic guidelines 
that should be considered before setting up any shared decision-making system. 



Although PDM hai* many advantages over autocratic decision- 
making, it does not necessarily f'^llow t!iat all decisions should be made collec- 
tively. In some instances — such as when a crisis arises, when decisions are 
routine, or when special expertise is called for — an autocratic style may be best. 

The task facing the school leader involves maximizing several vari- 
ables — the efficiency of decision-making, the quality of decisions, the use of 
professional expertise, and the satisfaction of those affected by the decisions 
made — each of which may he at odds with the others. Simply increasing par- 
ticipation in decision-making without considering the other variables could ul- 
timately be counterproductive. As management consultant Maneck Wadia 
states, 

Participative management is but one tool in the management bag. 
An executive proclaiming to be a "participative nianager" is tan- 
tamount to a carpenter proclaiming to be a "hammerer." Obvious- 
ly, a carpenter has and needs a variety of tools in achieving 
(^jectives. Similarly, a manager needs z variety of techniques to 
achieve goals. 

Instead of sharing all decisions, the astute school leader will make 
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some decisions autocratically, will make some with input from the staff, and 
will allow the staff to make some decisions themselves. In short, the effective 
building administrator will utilize a "situational" style of leadership and will 
vary his or her decision-making style with the needs of the situation. 

Sofaguording the Principal's Authority 

When PDM is implemented districtwide. care must be taken to 
preserve the principal's role as an active instructional leader. In one district that 
involved staff members on curriculum councils, the roles of administrators and 
staff members were not carefully defined, with the result that, in many of the 
district's schools, a vague sense of "collective leadership" eroded principals' 
authority. Teachers erroneously believed the curriculum council had the final 
voice in some matters that state law or district policy assigned to the school 
board or to administrators. Also, principals tended to back away from hvd 
decisions on staff evaluation, assignment, or scheduling. To resolve these 
problems, the district more carefully defined the purpose and procedures of the 
curriculum councils and reemphasized the principals' roles as educational 
leaders. 

The Principal's Involvement of Teachefs 

After synthesizing the data of two recent studies. Judith Dawsor iden- 
tified three contextual factors that the principal can influence to increase teacher 
motivation and participation during a shift to PDM. The first factor involves 
the "avaUi:)ility of time and other resources." The research indicated that the 
use of teachers' noninstnictional time had several disadvantages. Meetings arc 
brief, and participants usually feel rushed or tired and cannot concentrate on 
planning. Dawson recommends that at least some nondiscrctionary time— time 
usually used for classroom teaching or other mccting^-be allocated for par- 
ticipatoiy decision-making so that teachers' work schedules will not be over- 
loaded. 

The "local coact/ns and priorities" of teachers is the second contextual 
factor. Put simply, teachers respond with greater motivation when the problems 
tiiey address involve local concems that they believe arf important. If their task 
involves a secondary priority or an innovation that does not concern them, 
teachers are not likely to volunteer time or submit to the demands of involve- 
ment. It is Uie principal's responsibility, states Dawson, "to increase the extent 
to which a program addresses important issut " by being aware of teachers' 
interests and redirecting programs if new issues of importance arise. 

The third factor involves "staff perceptions of administrative commit- 
ment to change." Studies indicate that "some principals build reputations of fre- 
quently adopting innovations but failing to continue to provide support for 
them." When this occurs, teachers openly admit their reticence to commit them- 
selves to a new program. Dawson notes, however, that the same teachers "arc 
often surprisingly willing to suspend their skepticism." The best recourse, as 
always, is to back words with action. The allocation of nondiscrctionary time 
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and a small amount of money for resources is the best evidence to give of the 
school's dedication to a new program. Simple arrangement^, inducing logical 
meeting times, reserved rooms, and typed agendas and program materials, can 
also make a difference. 



The long-term success of a given PDM system is often determined by 
the amount of research and time invested during its planning and development. 
To develop an effective system, the school administrator must first determine 
who will be involved and state the extent, area, and form of their involvement. 

In the selection of participants, the "classic rule of thumb," as Robert 
Muccigrosso states, is "to involve all those in the decision-making who will be 
directly and significantly affected b> ihe outcome of the decision." Although 
this general rule seems sensible enough, it iscomphcated by several considera- 
tions. 

First, different individuals desire different levels of involvement. 
Some faculty members might desire a great deal of participation, whereas others 
may prefer to be told what to do. Thus, the first step in implemoiting a PDM 
program would be to determine who has an active desire to be more involved 
in decision-making. An ideal program would be selective and voluntary, offer- 
ing participation to those who want it, without forcing it on those who do not. 

Involvement in the decision-making process should also be dictated 
by the situation. "Total group decision making continues to be overutilized in 
schools," says James Lipham. "In the early stages of any change process, when 
awareness and support are critical, wide participation should be the rule. In 
later stages (i.e. implementation), participation should be limited because 
people weary of group meetings devoted to redeciding issues." 

Another complication of involving all those affected by a decision is 
that some individuals may have special expertise in certain areas that gives them 
a special status in the decision-making process. This is the classic dilenmia be- 
tween "professionalism" and "populism" in a democratic system. A solution to 
this problem has never been found and probably never will be. 

Nonetheless, the input of others should always be sought and heard. 
It is the principal's responsibility to decide in each case whether following the 
advice of an "expert" (who may be the principal himselO or consenting to the 
desires of the larger group will be most beneficial to the school. In any case, 
the principal must make clear to the staff members what their role in the 
decision-making process will be befc^ the process begins. Another problem 
with the "classic rule of thumb" for involvement is that the decision-making 
group can quickly become too large and cumbersome for efficient operation. 
Thus, some form of representation may be called for. 

This raises the question of the fair selection of participants cn decision- 
making and advisory committees. Marburger, addressing this issue in a study 
of school-based management councils, presents four alternatives: a^^pointment 
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by the principal, appointment by department heads or the faculty council, self- 
selection by voluntary appointment, or election by the faculty. Marburger 
recommends the last two alternatives since direct appointment may result in 
committees that are not representative and raise claims of favoritism. Self- 
selecti(m and appointment can produce councils with appropriate knowledge 
and motivation to effect change. Election by the faculty can ensure repre- 
sentative councils, as long as ability is the criterion for selection and not 
pqnilarity. 

Administrators may best determine the extent of involvement desired 
by teachers and staff through direct communication. As discussed in the last 
section, research has shown that teachers who feel they have too little or too 
much involvement are less satisfied than teachers who perceive their participa- 
tion as q>propriate. 

According to Lipham, "excessive involvement causes lustration 
(*Why doesn*t the principal just decide and leave us alone?*)* whereas under* 
involvement creates hard feelings (*Why wasn*t I consulted?*)." The sensitive 
principal, Lipham concludes, must give attention to both the finequency and the 
level of involvement and should strive for "a condition of equilibrium" between 
too little and U)0 much involvement. 

In a similar vein, the areas in which participation in decision-making 
is offered should be those of most concern to teachers. As noted earlier, teachers 
are more interested in areas that are more immediate to their work — such as 
textbook selection, curriculum planning and evaluation, and classroom manage- 
ment — than they are in more general management areas. As Knoop and 
0*Reilly*s research indicates, most teachers desire sole responsibility for the 
selection of textbooks, whereas in other areas they request only a strong con- 
sultative role, with the principal making the final decision. 

Of course, different teachers have different areas of primary interest. 
PDM systems can be designed so that teachers influence the policies that affect 
them most, without getting involved in other areas. In such systems, teachers 
who did wish to participate in a certain area would also be likely to be those 
with the greatest interest and expertise in that area, and therefore, presumably, 
they would have the greatest potential for contributing to better decision- 
making. 

The limitation of teachers to traditional areas and forms of involve- 
ment, however, may underestimate their interests and abilities. The studies of 
quality circles and Japanese management systems reviewed later in this chap- 
ter give examples of how teachers can help increase the efficiency of operations 
schoolwide, as well as inside their own classrooms. 



Several writers stress the importance of implementing a PDM system 
gradually. Jane and Rensis Likert, for example, advise organizations not to "at- 
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tempt one big jump" from an authoritative to a participative system. In moving 
toward PDM, they state, 

a leader should make no greater shift at any one time than subor- 
dinates or members can adjust to comfortably and respond to posi- 
tively. If a leader makes a sizable shift, the members do not have 
the interaction skills to respond approF ^ "iely and usually are made 
insecure or frightened by tfie shift, responding to it negatively. 

To develop a program that truly fits the needs of a specific school com- 
munity , PDM should be introduced gradually, allowed to evolve, and evaluated 
regularly with feedback from participants. As a result of such evaluations, par- 
ticipants may see that they need to improve their own skills and expertise to 
make the program more effective. A natural next step might be the design of 
training sessions providing whatever content is needed. 

Richard Schmuck and Philip Runkel have collected exercises to help 
schools and school groups assess their decision-making structures and learn 
more about how participative decision-making works. The "Card Discovery 
Problem," for example, requires participants to find a unique card — something 
impossible without information-sharing by all members. The "Lost on the 
Moon" scenario (the exercise used by Donald .Iper in the decision-making ex- 
periment described previously) teaches participants to reach decisions through 
consensus by rank ordering equipment most useful for a two-hundred mile trip 
across the moon. These exercises are helpful because they allow groups to leam 
techniques of participative decision-making by using it to solve hypothetical 
problems unlikely to arouse anxiety or strong feeling. 

Some of the skills necessary to make PDM work are discussed in detail 
in the chapters on conmiunicating and leading meetings. Ultimately, the key to 
a successful PDM program is the development of trust and mutual respect 
among participants. If these exist, they will foster the open exchange of ideas 
and feelings that essential to effective policy-making. 

Perhaps the most advanced slc**ls are required for those decision- 
making strategies that rely on consensus. Angie Garcia list^ several guidelines 
that should be observed by groups trying to reach consensus: 

1. Avoidarguingforyourown individual judgments. Present your 
positions asclearly as possible, but listen toother members' reac- 
tions and consider the logic before pressing your point. 

2. Do not assume that someone must win and someone miist lose 
when discussion reaches a stalemate. Instead, look for the next 
most acceptable alternative for all. Keep the disciission focused 
on what you can agree on, even if it is only one small point. 

3. Do not change your mind simply to avoid conflict. Be suspi- 
cious when agreement comes too quickly and easily. 

4. Avoid conflict-reducing techniques such as majority vote, 
averaging coin flips, and bargaining. When a dissenting mem- 
ber fmally agrees, don't feel that he or she must be rewarded 
later. 
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5. Differencesofopinion are natufal and expected. Disagreements 
can help the group decision because with a wide range of infor- 
mation there is a greater chance that the group will hit upon more 
adequate solutions. 

6. When you car/t seem to get anywhere in a large group, break 
into smaller groups and try to reach consensus. Then return to 
the larger group and tiy again. 

7. When one or two members simply can't agree with the group 
after a reasonable period of time, ask them to deliver a minority 
report based on their logic. 

In the end, no rules or theories can really identify what the most ap- 
propriate form of PDM will be in a given situation. But when the formidable 
human resources of a school coimnunity are employed, a school will have lit- 
tle trouble developing a specific ^preach tailored to the needs, skills, and 
aspirations of those ' /ho arc to participate in the decision-making process. 



Tliere are no "magic formulas" for implementing PDM at the school 
site. Each school is unique and must design a decision-making structure that 
will fit its own characteristics and needs. 

The guidelines presented in the previous section can help ad- 
ministrators conceptualize the g'-.neral outlines of their schools' PDM system. 
Another valuable resource in the design process, presented here, is a descrip- 
tion of the experiences of other schools with PDM systems. We present brief 
descriptions of teacher leadership teams v a high school in Indianapolis, In- 
diana; the Schoo' Improvetnent Process in Hammond, Indiana; the quality 
circles program in Oregon City, Oregon; and the Quality of Woric Life process 
in Duluth, Minnesota. 



Principal William McColly of the Lawrence North High School in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, decided to base a school improvement program on basic 
tenets of Japanese organization after reading Theory Z by William Ouchi and 
The Art of Japanese Management by Richard Pascale and Anthony A thos. The 
fear components he derived fipom his studies involved allowing all people op- 
portunities to make decisions about their professional lives, the establishment 
of ti.ist from top to bottom in the school, a clearly stated set of principles for 
every program, and the recognition of continuous improvement as the goal of 
the school and district. 

As part of a Kettering Foundation project, the program began in tlie 
early 1980s by developing let crship teams of teachers in the ninth and tenth 
grades. The teams were developed to discu<;s and propose solution^ to problems 
in their given areas; assignment to the teams was rotated every nine weeks so 
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diat all teachers would be able to take part. Th^^ training members received 
focused on the planning of long-term solutions. Once a problem was desig- 
nated, an intended outcome that would solve or aile viate the problem was visual- 
ized and delinea^M. Then the needed skills and activities to achieve that 
outcome were determined and implemented. This objective of "starting at the 
end" is now t ;mg used by teachers in regular class planning. 

This type of organization has expanded each year to include 'he 
involvement of students and parents in organized committees. McColly reports 
that the program has resulted in a wide "sense of collegiality developing within 
our total staff." Teachers are now woridng on interdepartment project, 
expanding the role of the leadership teams. Each year, to increase the training 
and skills of the new groups, a staff development program is conducted thrit is 
"totally planned and presented by members of the staff." McColly considers 
this (Hie of the fmest accomplishments of the program, because teachers aic 
producing "effective staff development programs" on their own. 

School Improvement Process 

At each of the twenty-five schools in the Hammond, Indiana, school 
system, a School Improvement Process (SIP) team outlines goals for achieving 
excellence in the school, designs programs to achieve the goals, and evaluates 
the programs' success. Because each SIP team has broad authority over what 
hq>pens in its school, including control over the school's budget, the SIP 
program combines features of school-based management and participative 
decision-making. 

Patrick O'Rourke, president of the Hammond Teachers Federation, in 
an interview by American Educator (see "Shared Decision-Making at the 
School Site: Moving toward a Professional Model"), said, "The teams are made 
up of teachers, adnunistrators, parents, and to a lesser degree, students." Group 
members are trained in communication and group dynamics. For their problem- 
solving process, die groups use a modification of the Delphi technique, which, 
0'Ri>?irke said, "is designed to help people reach consensus on the resolution 
of a problem by constantly re-examining the nature of the problem." 

The basic principle underlying the decision-making process is that 
decisions should be made by "those who are affected by the decision, those who 
are closest to it, those who have expertise in the area, those who will be respon- 
sible for carrying it out, those who will be living with the decision," O'Rouike 
said. For example, if an SIP team's proposal affects the entire faculty, everyone 
would have a voice in the decision. Administrators who serve on SIP teams 
have no more authority than do the other members in reaching a decision. 

Since September 1985, when the SIP program was implemented in all 
the district's schools, teams have spearheaded significant changes. For ex- 
ample, an elementary school scheduled a ninety-minute block of time for i ead- 
ing activities, another elementary school instituted a junior/senior kindergarten 
and a transitional first grads, a middle sctiool restructured the school day to 
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allow more time for faculty interaction, a high school started a mentor program, 
and five school teams have participated in selecting principals for their schools. 

Quality Circles 

Quality circles, implemented in several schools across the country, 
usually require a moderate amount of funding and planning time to develop. 
According to a list compiled by 2Jahra and his colleagues, commonly used steps 
for initiating quality circles in schools include ^>pointing a steering committee, 
selecting a program coordinator, developing an implementation plan, collect- 
ing base-line data, choosing a pilot group of circle leaders, introducing the 
program to all employees, starting initial pilot circles, and then performing an 
initial program review, expansion, and continuing evaluations. 

The Oregon City School District followed these steps in 1983 after 
receiving funding from the Northwest Area Foundation for a thiee-year im- 
plementation project The planning resulted in the organization of three pilot 
quality circles in the Oregon City High School. A language arts circle of nine 
teachers focused on the problems of excessive classroom interruptions in the 
school. A math circle of eight teachers reviewed the distribution and loss of 
textbooks. A secretarial/clerical circle of nine staff members considered ways 
to improve communication channels with immediate supervisors. New circles 
were to be developed that would involve additional teachers, secretaries, cus- 
todians, parents, and students. 

'^Ticn Hawley described this program in 1984, positive effects of the 
high sci ors quality circles were already widely felt. "The enhanced relation- 
ship between teachers and administrators is something everyone sees," he noted. 
Some of the recommendations from the circles have been adopted by the school, 
resulting \n "changes such as fewer classroom interruptions and better control 
of inventory." 

Just as important as the operational improvements of the school, 
Hawley said, are the "people building." The key is to develop people who can 
work together to achieve common goals and allow them to attempt even more 
difficult problems in the future. The new knowledge and skills of the circle 
members will benefit all of their daily activities and enhance the quality of the 
district as well. 

Quality circles do not alter an organization*;^ authority structure. That 
is, the management is finee to accept or reject a circle*s recommendations. In 
any case, however, management should respond to the ideas and data collected, 
recognizing their worth and conclusions. Most of the time, thf recommenda- 
tions are accepted because the problem-solving techniques circle members leam 
to use are simple, sound, and effective. 

Quality of Work Life Process 

In 1984 the Duluth (Minnesota) Public Schools initiated a Quality of 
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Work life process that is the centerpiece of participative management in the 
district Developed jointly by the district's top management and leaders of the 
Duludi Federation of Teachers, the process features a districtwide Steering 
Committee and thirty-five problem-solving committees that represent building 
sites or selected programs, according to Elliott Moeser and Leonaid Golen. 

Each site committee is made up of the school principal or program su- 
pervisor, the building steward, and eight to tvi^elve staff members. Participation 
is voluntary, say Moeser and Golen. The conunittees prioritize and research is- 
sues brought to dieir attention and then propose solutions, which must be 
reached by consensus. Final decision-making and implementation of decisions 
arc the responsibility of the administration. 

"Meetings of the Quality of Woric Life committees ate held on work 
time," say Moeser and Golen. If the meetings caimot be scheduled during the 
work day, the district awards compensatory time to the participants. 

Recognizing that a process involving thirty-six groups requires con- 
tinual coordination, the district tqppointed a facilitator to assist the Steering 
Conmiittee. Among the facilitator's duties are training group members in par- 
ticipative management, encouraging open lines of communication among the 
units, maintaining records of issues addressed, and making presentations on the 
process. 

Contract issues can be discussed only at the Steering Committee level 
and then only by agreement of the union, administration, and school board. "In 
no case does the Quality of Work Life process substiuite for negotiaticms or unit 
contracts," the authors say. Nevertheless, they point out that "many issues that 
would have been brought to the bargaining table are solved through dialogue 
and consensus" in the Quality of Work Life process. 



Research and practice have confirmed what proponents of participa- 
tive i^yproaches have long claimed— that FDM can lead to better decisions, bet- 
ter implementation, greater job satisfaction, and improved school 
communications. 

But simply increasing participation in decision-making is not enough 
to ensure a smoothly functicming school. As James Lipham stresses, "effective 
principals recognize the need for situational leadership" aiid will utilize a variety 
of decision-making styles according to the dictates of the siuiation. 

When a participative approach is called for, the effective school leader 
will consider all the variables involved — ^who should be involved, their op- 
timum level of involvement, what will be decided, and how it will be decided— 
and then will clearly communicate to the group the design of the 
decisi(Mi-making process. When used in this way, FDM can be one of the most 
effective techniques a leader can use to motivate others to "strive willingly for 
group goals." 



Conclusion 





Chapter 8 

School Climate 

John Undelow, Jo Ann Mozzarello, James J. Scott. 
Thomas I. Ellis, Stuart C. Smitti 

rhere is a subtle spirit that exists in a school, both in the minds of 
the teachers and students and in every act, which may never be ex- 
actly described or analyzed, but which even the most inexperienced 
obserN'er recognizes when he enters a school or a classroom. 

L. J. Chamberlin 

A 

' ^sk any student, teacher, or administrator; indeed, ask anyone who has spent 
even a short amount of time in different schools, each has its own distinct "feel" 
01 "personality" that can be recognized soon after entering its doors. 

Some schools arc perceived as "good" schools— <lesirable and peiiitq^ 
even exciting places to work and learn. Others are perceived as just the op- 
posite—places where one would probably not spend much time vere it not for 
legal or financial comprlsions to do s^o. Still other schools aie considered "or- 
dinary" by most observers — not particularly exciting, but not particularly 
threatening, either. 

For decades, this "subtle sjtirit" of a school was generally called 
"school morale" by researchers and practitioners. In the past twenty-five years 
or so, however, it has generally been culled "school climate." 

Although it is easy to see that each school has its own particular 
climate, researchers and practitioners have had a difficult time agreeing among 
themselves as to die exact meaning of the term. Fritz Steele and Stephen Jenks 
define school climate as "what it feels like to spend time in a social system— 
the weather in that region of social space." Wilbur Brookover and his col- 
leagues conceive of climate as '*thc composite of norms, expectations, and 
beliefs which chaiicterize the school social system as perceived by members 
of the social system.' Andrew Halpin and Don Croft call school climate the or- 
ganizati<mal "personality" of a school. "*aimate* is to the organization," tfiey 
state, what "*pcrsonaUty * is to tha individual." To James W. Keefe and his col- 
leagues, school climate is "thr relatively enduring pattern of shared perceptions 
about the characteristics of an organization and its members." 

Two comments by Jean Stockard highlight ihz problems associated 
widi defining and studying school climate. First, she notes that there are dif- 
ferences among psychdogical, group, and organizational climate; all too often, 
"conclusions are made aboui eftccts on the aggregate level without adequate 
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controls on the individual level." Second, she notes that students (and we can 
reasonably extend her comments to include teachers) "within the same class- 
room and school can have different perceptions of the environment in which 
Aey work." Put another way. although everyone in a school works within the 
same school climate, perceptions about that climate will vary from individual 
to individual. 

Given the wide range of definitions of school climate, we can readily 
understand Carolyn S. Anderson *s comment on the subject: 

The field of climate research in many ways is reminiscent of the 
seven blind men who gave seven different descripti<ms of the 
elq)hant based on die one part each could touch, «m1 who each 
claimed to possess the definitive image of an elephant 

Nevertheless, school adminisuators should not be discouraged by the 
lack of consensus among researchers and practitioners about what constitutes 
school climate. At the practical level of initiating school improvements, it is 
not necessary to arrive at an ideal definition of school climate. Rather, as will 
be seen in the section on "Improving School Qimate" below, it is oriy impor- 
tant that the administrators and staff at a particular school or in a particular 
school district determine what matters so far as their own particular needs are 
concerned. 

Of course, it isn*t just the school that has its characteristic climate. 
BoA classrooms an^f school districts also have their "personalities." Th^ 
climates of die classrooms i n a school contribute to that school *s overall climate, 
just as the climates of the various schools in a district attribute to the district's 
overall climate. 

In this chapter discussi<m centers on climate at the $ ool building 
level, for two reasons. First, most research to date has focused on this level. 
Second, the school has a more defined and independent ciim ue than the district 
or classroom. On the one hand, connections between the individual school and 
the school district are loose enc !!sh 60 that the district *$ impact on school climate 
is necessarily limited. On the other, the individual classroom*$ ties to the school 
are tight enough to ensure that overall scnool climate can profoundly influence 
the climate of die individual classromi. 



Although there is vague agreement <«mong researchers on what cm- 
stitutes healthy school climate, there is little consensus on how climate should 
be measured. Several systems for char9cterizing organizational climate have 
been devised. Most of diese systems focus on measuring patterns of interac- 
tion and communication among the schooPs staff membm, particularly be- 
tween teachers and administrators. 
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Halpin and Croft's OCDQ 



One of the earlier school climate assessment instruments was 
developed in 1962 by A^idrew Halpin and Don Croft. Their "Organizational 
Qimate Description Questionnaire" (OCDQ) focused on "the social interac- 
tions that ocrur between the teachers and the principal." Halpin and Croft 
recognized "the inqxmance of other components" of school climate, but chose 
to start with the social ccnnponent witii the hope of dealing "with the others at 
a fvVM time." Their OCDQ, meanwhile, has become the most commonly used 
in!>tniment fen- measuring school climate. 

Halpin and Croft examined elementary schools in the development of 
their OCDQ. They collected data from 7 1 schools in 6 different regions of the 
country, with climate descriptions from 1,131 respmdents. 

The -ns composing the questicnuiaire were selected for dieir ability 
to indicate cc isistencies in faculty members' perceptions within their schools 
and to allow for comparisons among different schools. From teachers' descrip- 
tions of their school experiences and from previous research, Halpin and Croft 
constructed a set of sinq)le statements, such as "Teachers seek special favors 
ftt)m the principal" and "The principal schedules the work for the teachers." 
Respondents indicated to what extent these statements spphed to their schools. 

The sixty-four item OCDQ was divided into eight subtests: four tap- 
ling the characteristics of the faculty as a group, and four pertaining to charac- 
teristics of the principal as a leader. The groiq) behavior subtests were intended 
'.o measure disengagement, hindrance, esprit, and intimacy. The leader be- 
havior subtests were intended to measure aloofness, production emphasis, 
thrust, and consideration. 

Of these eight characteristics, Halpin and Croft discovered that esprit 
(teachers' morale) and thrust, (the extent to which the principal motivates 
teachers by setting a good example and personally moving the oiganization) 
possessed special significance. Halpin states that the combined OCDQ scores 
for diese two characteristics is "the best single index of authenticity." Authen- 
tic behavior, as he conceives it, is reality-cente^ open, and essentially honest 
Esprit indicated the authenticity of the btA? ior of a school's teachers as a 
group, while thrust did the same for the principal's behavior. 

Halpin and Croft discovered that the organizational profiles of their 
seventy-one elementary schools could be arrayed along a continuum from "open 
climate" (what Halpin and Croft considered to be ideal) at one end through 
"closed climate" at the other. In the open climate, members experience high 
esprit but have no need for a high degree of intimacy. The leader scores high 
on thrust but does not have to emphasize production, since teachers' produc- 
tivity is already high. The behavior of both the principal and the teachers is 
"authentic." In contrast, the closed chmaie is "the least genuine " one. What 
the principal says and does are two separate things. Teachers are disengaged, 
esprit is low, and group achievement is minimal. 

Halpin and Croft are careful to point out that their continuum, while it 
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is useful for purposes of classification and convenience, has certain shortcom- 
ings. As Halpin notes, "the ranking scheme is, at best, only an {q)pn)xiniatton, 
and the use of a omtinuum. . . oversimplifies the facts." He acknowledges that, 
even though the climate types were predicated on the reser h, "in a genuine 
sense, we did not discover these Organizational Climates; we invented them." 

Pesearchers have pointed out other limitations of uie OCDQ. Kelley 
suggests that its primary usefulness is in measuring school mwale, rather than 
school climate as a whole. And I. Philip Young and Katherine Kasten point out 
that the OCDQ focuses exclusively on teachers* perceptions and, consequent- 
ly, does not yield objective data: "What is measured by the instrument, then, is 
not a nonobjective school climate, but the objective perceptions that organiza- 
tion members have of the school climat^*." 

Despite its limitations, the OCDQ has its uses. As Anderson points 
out, "the instnmient has had tremendous heuristic value and has promoted a 
broad-based interest in school climate withm elementary and secondary educa- 
tion." 

A Revision of the OCDQ 

One weakness of the OCDQ, say Wayne Hoy and Sharon Qovcr, is 
that it fails to specify meaningful gTddadons in the climate ratings of schools 
that fall between the polarities o^ "open' and "closed." To produce an instru- 
ment of superior clarity. Hoy and Clover replaced the eight dimensions of the 
original OCDQ with only six dimensions — three bearing on the principalis be- 
havior (suppOTrtve, directive, or restrictive), and three relating to the behavior 
of the teachers (coUegial, intimate, or disengaged). 

In place of Halpin and Croft*s bipolar (open-closed) classification, the 
revised OCDQ illuminates four contrasting types of school climate, based on 
the relative candor and responsiveness of bmh principals and teachers: open 
(supportive principals and coUegial or intimate teachersi), ^n^ag^J (restrictive 
or directive principals and coUegial or intimate teachers), disengaged (suppor- 
tive principals and disengaged teachers), and closed (restrictive principals and 
disengaged teachers). 

The authors say a pilot test revealed this schema to be more i!seful and 
accurate in characterizing school climates than that of thf, original OCDQ, since 
the middle gradations between "open" and '^closed" — ambiguous in the CHiginal 
instrument — were clearly assc ated in Hoy and Clover's revision with per- 
ceived patterns of behavior on tlie part either of the teachr ^ or of the principal. 

Other Climate instnjments 

Although school climate instruments vary widely in questions asked 
and in areas of school climate on which they focus, most of them resemble the 
OCDQ in fomiat. First, researchers decide what particular areas of school 
climate they want to study. Next they develop a questionnaire designed to yield 
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data on those particular areas. Then they administer die questionnaire to the 
appropriate parties (depending on what is being studied from what viewpoint, 
the q)pn)priate parties may be students, teachers, administrators, or any ti- 
bination Aereoi). 

Typically, the questicMis are either true^alse or multiple choice. In the 
latter case, respondents are often presen'ied with a statement and asked to 
respond along a continuum. For example, this statement might be included on 
a questionnaire addressed to teachers: "The principal is available and able to 
help when I have a discipline problem widi one of my students." Possible 
answers would range from "always" to "never." When die questicmnaiits have 
been completed, the researchers analyze the data and derive conclusions about 
die climates of the schools studied. 



An example of an assessment instrument designed for use by school 
personnel is the National Association of Secondary School Principalis School 
Climate Survey. The instrument is founded on a comprehensive model of the 
school environment developed by NASSP*s Task Force on Effective School 
Climate. Formed in 1982, the task force sought to develq) a set of school 
climate measures that would havr psychometric validation and also be useful 
to practitioners. The School Qiniate Survey is one of several instruments in a 
battery called th& Comprehensive Assessment of School Environments. Odier 
instruments measure student, teacher, and parent satisfaction. 

As described by James W. Keefe and colleagues, ihis model of the 
school environment encompasses a wide range of input and output to the process 
of school improvement. At the broadest level, the model takes into account the 
larger cultural setting in which education occurs by considering societal 
ideologies (such as the American "success ethic"). At the district/community 
level, say t^ie authors, the model measures three areas of influence on school 
climate: ( 1 ) local beliefs, attitudes and values; (2) organizational chara^*-'* -♦ics 
(including the i^ysical environment, the formal organization, and the persoi. 1 
relationships and behavioral norms); and (3) cnaracieristics of groups and in- 
dividuals, including socioeconomic status, racial makeup and location, job per- 
formance and satisfaction, and parent and community satisfaction and support. 

School climate, then, n conceived of as the mediating variable be- 
tween these inputs and the outcomes of schooling, which are defined in terms 
of student satisfaction anJ productivity. But the relati<niship among these ele- 
ments is reciprocal. That is to say, the climate of a school both iafluences and 
is shaped by these uiputs and outcomes. 

Three assumptions are behind this model. First, the quality of a school 
environment is a longitudinal concern, because deeply ingrained traditions and 
habits are difficult to change. Second, a consensus about what is and what is 
not important among the three major school stakeholder groups (students, staff, 
and community) is an important indicator of a healthy climate. And third, stu- 
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dents are the primary concern of the school. 

According to the examiner's manual, the School Climate Survey "is 
mrnned for use with students in grades 6-12, and for use with teachers, and 
patent or citizen gnHq)$." The manual reconunends that aU major stakeholder 
groups, rather than a single group, be assessed, so that the groups' perceptions 
can be compared The survey solicits respondems' perceptions on ten 
subscales: teacher-student relationships, security and maintenance, 
administration, student academic orientation, student behavioral values, 
guidance, student-peer relationships, parent and community-school 
relationships, instructional management, and student activities. 



To help leaders choose among the bewildering array of school climate 
assessment instruments cuirently avaUable — many of them with untested 
psychometric properties, formats, and rqx>rting procedures — several guides 
review and rate the instruments. For exanqile, Judith Alter is the audior of a 
"consum^'s guide" to the major tests and surveys tiiat can be used to assess 
school and classroom climate. Arter categorizes the instruments selected for 
revi^'.w according to the psychosocial and i^y sical characteristics they measure. 
These characteristic are classified under four general headings: relationships, 
persona! development, system maintenance and change, and physical environ- 
ment She also tells how to select a climate assessment instninent and then lists 
researchers and research projects, books and articles, and training materials. 

After diis excellent introduction, die main body of the guide consists 
of an ^ip^ndix containing the individual reviews of educational climate assess- 
ment instnmients. These reviews are grouped as follows: ( 1 ) classroom climate 
instruments; (2) school climate instnmients; (3) odier educational climate in- 
struments; (4) higher education climate instruments; (5) naturalis^c, case study, 
and observational approaches; and (6) classroom interaction analysis. Odier 
appendices provide a summary table of instrument characteristics, a reference 
list of organizations and climate research reviews, and a checklist for selecting 
a measure of educational climate. 

Having examined schook climate assessment instruments from twen- 
ty-two school improvement [nojects around the country, Denise C. Gottfiedson 
imd her colleagues present ind^th reviews of twenty of the best instruments (in 
terms of sound psychometric development). Most of the instruments are sur- 
veys, but Aey do include some interview formats. Covering all grade levels, 
the instruments come mainly fixrni school districts and state departments of 
education. Review criteria include the school characteristics assessed, ease of 
use, and the reliability and validity of the various scales included in each as- 
sessment instrument 

Goctfredson and her colleagues single out a small groi^ of instruments 
as having the most promise for yielding reliable and valid measures of impor- 
tant school characteristics. Among assessments relying on teachers and other 
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adult school staff, the authors commend the Comiecticut State Department of 
Education's School Effectiveness Questionnaue and Interview. For schools 
wishing to assess a broader range of school characteristics, the Organizational 
Health Description Questionnaire (OHDQ), School Assessment Survey (S AS), 
Climate Effectiveness Inventory (CEI), and Effective Schools Battery (ESB) 
are most highly rated, depending on the content desired. 

Limitations of Climate Instruments 

School climate assessment tools are useful for comparing one school's 
climate with another's, for measuring changes in a school's climate over time, 
and for pinpointing areas in which a school's climate needs improvement. Still, 
they have limitations. For one, they cannot directiy measure what is actually 
going on in the school; rather, they measure the respondents' perceptions of 
what is going on. Although this is not a fatal flaw (virtually every researcher 
in die field acknowledges that the perceptions of an organization's members 
about what is happening in that organization are important), it is a factor to be 
kept in mind *vhen using school climate measurement instruments. To cite 
another drawback, no analysis of data derived from a school climate measure- 
ment instrument can {mvide the "feel" for what is hs^^pening in a school that 
comes from directiy observing students, teachers, and administrators in action. 

In short, instruments used to measure school climate can be useful toolr 
for ed'xators and administrators interested in improving a particular school or 
the schools wiUiin a district For such a tool to be truly effective, however, it 
must be employed in conjunction with the skilled leader's direct observation of 
members of the school community as they go about their tasks of administra- 
tion, teaching, and learning. 

The Importance of School Climate 

Does it really matter whedier a school has a "healtiiy" climate? Is it 
worth taking the trouble to try to improve climate? What would be the rewards 
of such an undertaking? 

Certainly the satisfaction and morale of students and staff are higher 
in schools with healtl y climates than in schools w^th unhealthy ones: indeed, 
many instruments designed to measure school climate do so indirecdy by 
measuring satisfaction with the school. But is there any hard evidence that 
climate influences the final outcomes of education — how much and how well 
children learn? A large body of research on the characteristics of effective 
schools — briefly reviewed in this section — indicates that it does. 

Two of the best known studies are those conducted by Brookover and 
colleagues and by Rutter and colleagues. Brookover's team studied 91 elemen- 
tary schools chosen at random from the 2,200 elementary schools in Michig.'iin 
witii fourdi- and fifth-grade students. Altogetiier, 1 1 ,466 students, 433 teachers, 
and 91 principals participuted in the study. 
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FrcMn school records and from questionnaires administered to the sm- 
dents, teachers, and principals, the researchers obtained data on "input** into the 
school system. I^ta included both demographic variables (such as the 
socioeconomic status and racial composition of a school 's students) and school 
climate variables (such as students', teachers', and principals' perceptions of 
their abilities to function successfully within the school). In addition to measur- 
ing such **input" into the schools, the study measured certain **outcome vari- 
ables": the achievement scores of the fourth-grade students on 
state-administered math and reading tests, measures of die students' self-con- 
cepts of academic ability, and measures of smdents' sense of "self-reliance." 

Despite jmblems posed by high levels of correlation between climate 
and the economic and racUd composition of the smdent bodies, the authors 
demonstrated that their climate variables had a stronger influence on achieve- 
ment than did the racial and economic ones. "Although it is not sufficient 
proof,** they c(mcluded, "these analyses suggest diat school climate rather than 
family background as reflected in smdent body composition has the more direct 
impact on achievement** 

In another landmark study, a team of researchers led by Michael Rut- 
tcr foUowed the progress of a group of children from London's iiuier city 
dirough the first three years after they entered secondary school, comparing be- 
havior and performance at the beginning of the period to those at the end. After 
allowing for such variables as student socioeconomic status and family back- 
groundt the researchers stiU found that smdents "were more likely to show good 
bdiavior and good scholastic attainments if they attended some schools than if 
diey attended others.** 

Rutter and coUeagues suggested that differences in school climate con- 
tributed to these differences in student performance. They found that the com- 
bined effect on school outcomes of the school process variables they measured 
was much stronger than the effect of any individual process variable. 

This suggests that the cumulative effect of these various social fac- 
ton was considerably greater than the effect of any of the individual 
factors on their own. The implication is that the individual actions 
or measures may combine to create a particular ethos, or set of 
values, attitudes and behaviours which will become characteristic of 
the school u a whole. 

Findings by these two studies have been corroborated by a number of 
subsequent studies. To cite just a few examples, Judith Warren Litde, in her 
case study of six urban schools (three elementary and three secondary); Peter 
Coleman, in his study of nine British Columbia elementary schools; and Carol 
Ann West, in her study of elementary schools in Paterson, New Jersey, all found 
significant correlatims between school climate and student performance. And 
John E. Roueche and George A. Baker m, analyzing data dw U.S. Department 
of Education collected from thirty-nine award-winning schools from the 1982- 
83 Secondary School Recognition Program, reached the following conclusion: 
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Although the schools differ and, therefore, reflect climate factors in 
different ways, the data show that these schools have many of the 
same characteristics reflected in literature on school climate. For in- 
stance, a sense of order, purpose, and co^ierence prevails among the 
schools — ihey establish clear acadeniic goals and well-aiticulated 
curricula. Furthermore, they are led by strong principals who 
generally use specific, concrete strategies to emphasize and work 
toward increased time on academic learning. Finally, in the schools, 
the principals and faculties recognize and reward student achieve- 
ment and effort. 

Pointing out that the relationships between school climate and school 
effectiveness arc highly complex, Thomas J, Sergiovanni makes the following 
generalizations: 

1 . School improvement and enhanced school effectiveness will not 
likely be accomplished on a sustained basis without the presence 
of a favorable school climate. 

2. However, favorable school climate alone cannot bring about 
school improvement and enhanced school effectiveness. 

3. Favorable school climates can result in more or less effective 
schooling depending on the quality of educational leadership 
that exists to channel climate energy in the right directions. 

4. Favorable school climates combined with quality educational 
leadership are essential keys to sustain school improvement and 
enhance school effectiveness. Corollaiy: Unfavorable school 
climates hinder school improvement effoits and school effec- 
tiveness regardless of the quality of its educational leadership. 

Put another way. although a favorable school climate does not guaran- 
tee school effectiveness, it is a necesr.ary ingredient for such effectiveness. Im- 
proving school climate is. then, a worthwhile undertaking. 



Improving School Climate 

Many principals would like to improve the climates of their schools 
but do not know how to proceed. They may understand quite well how to elicit 
changes in particular programs orpolicies. Yet how can they change something 
as pervasive and powerful as school climate? 

As a first step, principals should gain an understanding of the cyclical 
and self-perpetuating nature of oi;ganizational climate. Then they should con- 
sider the process of changing climate and their place in that process. Finally, 
they might listen to the practical suggestions of researchers and practitioners to 
gain ideas to apply in their own schools. Each of these steps toward improving 
school climate is discussed in turn. 
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The Stability of Climate 

Every organization develops noims of behavior that dictate how mem- 
bers ot the oiganization are expected to behave. Each individual learns, through 
interacting wiA others in the organization, just what is considered appropriate 
behavior and what is not. When a person behaves in accordance with the norms, 
the norms are confirmed and n;inforced. 

In this cyclical fashion, norms reinforce and perpetuate themselves. 
And the behavior that the norms dictate is what creates, in the minds of in- 
dividuals, the oiganization's climate. Thus, climates, too, arc self-perpetuating. 

A usefiil analogy is that of human personality. Each person has a self- 
image that dictates how that person behaves. Behavior consistent with the self- 
image reinforces the self-image, which then dictates future behavior. 

Habits and patterns of behavior become firmly entrenched in this way 
and are difHcult— though not impossible — to change. Habits of behavior or of 
thought can be changed, for example, by forcing oneself to behave or think dif- 
ferentiy for a time, until new patterns become established. The key is to break 
the seif-reinforcing cycle of self-concept and behavior. 

Changing organization norms — and the climates they create — h ex- 
actiy analogous. The change agent must somehow intervene in the self-per- 
petuating cycle of norms and behavior and establish a new "self-concept" for 
the school. Once established, the new norms will to a large extent reinforce 
themselves. The same tendency that makes it difficult to replace a bad school 
climate with a good one also makes the good school climate, once it is estab- 
lished, tend to perpetuate itself. A useful conceptualization of this stability of 
a good school environment is provided by Edward Wynne, who studied some 
140 schools in the CJiicago area. The "good" schools Wynne found were like 
well-tended gardens: 

In an efficient garden, weeding is easier once the food crops are well 
rooted. A mature and vigorous crop chokes out the weeds. So too 
in highly ccdierent—or good— schools, the vitality of the total en- 
vironment stifled occasional surges of inefficiency: Students kept 
peers from breaking mles; teachers went out of their way to help col- 
leagues solve professional problems; things seemed to woik out 
without obvious conflict and stress. 

We can take Wynne's analogy a step furtiier. A neglected plot of land 
doesn't turn into an efficient garden overnight: weeds must be cleaned out, and 
food crops must be planted and cared for. Months will elapse before the gar- 
dener can reap the harvest of his or her labors. Similarly, a negative school 
climate cannot be suddenly transformed into a positive one, nor can the trans- 
formation take place without a lot of hard work. 

Can the Principal IVlake a Difference? 

When we consider the self-perpetuating nature of organizational 
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climates and consider further that the principal is a member of the schooPs or- 
ganization, it is reasonable to ask whether the principal's power to change a 
schoors clitnate is greater than the climate's power to change the principal. 
Some authors have argued in the negative. In th:;ir view, a pnncipal's efforts 
to significantly change school climate can only lead to frustration and defeat. 

The idea that principals do have the power to change school climate 
and school effectiveness has a multitude of advocates. Fred Hechinger, who 
wrote the foreword to a book by James Lipham, is characteristic: 

I have never seen a good school with a poor principal or a poor school 
with a good principal. I have seen unsuccessful schools turned into 
successful ones and, regrettably, outstanding schools slide rapidly 
into decline. In each case, the nse or fall could readily be traced to 
the quality of the principal. 

Whether the principal alone should carry the responsibility for creat- 
ingan effective school ora healthy climate is open to debate. It is likely, though, 
that the actual power of the principal to influence the climate of a school lies 
somewhere between inefficacy and total responsibility. The principal is indeed 
subject to the norms and other socializing forces of the school; but, as Edgar A. 
Kelley nc tes, 

the principal is most responsible for the climate of the school and 
forthe outcomes of productivity and satisfaction attained by students 
and staff. The simple truth is that others respond, directly or indirect- 
ly, lo what the principal does as well as to what he does not do. 

Kelley concludes that the principal's major role in exercising leader- 
ship for climate improvement is "to provide the staff with the information, the 
expectations, the support, and the supervision so that the staff is able to serve 
as mediators and transmitters of the principal's expectations." In the process, 
principals must continuously guard against feelings of complacency or self- 
validating futility. 

Nevertheless, the principal cannot bring about changes in the norms 
of a school by himself or herself. As will be seen in the next two sections, the 
principal must enlist the help and support of others both inside and outside the 
school if he or she is to effect any meaningful changes in the school's climate. 

The Process of Change 

Of the numerous models that ex^st for improving a school's climate, 
we have selected several, grouped under the following headings: organization- 
al development, behavior modification, a program called Reaching Success 
through Involvement, school climate improvement teams, and other collabora- 
tive approaches to improving school climate. 

Organizational Deveiopment 

One promising system for eliciting change in school climate is that of 
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organizational development (OD). "In essence," says D. D. Warrick, "OD 
changes the norms of an organization." Richard Schmuck and Philip Runkel 
designed a text on OD in the schools "to help establish the organizational 
climates that nurture personal fulfillment" in the schools. 

OD is basically a strategy for eliciting organizational change that util- 
izes — at least initially — an outside "cadre" of OD specialists. The specialists 
educate the members of the organization in such areas as communication skills, 
problem-solving, conflict resolution, decision-making, and goal identification. 
They attempt to get the members of the organization "to examine their com- 
munication patterns, their customary ways of working together in meetings, or 
the ways in which people are linked together to get their daily work done." By 
the time an OD intervention is complete, state Schmuck and Runkel, 

cognitive and affective change should have occurred; norms, roles, 
influence patterns, and conununication networks should have be- 
come more receptive and responsive — indeed, the very culture of 
the school should have become different. 

OD appears to be a powerful method for effecting change in organiza- 
tional climate because it intervenes in the norm>behavior cycle and sets it on a 
new track. Although OD is best cairied out with the help of specialists, many 
OD techniques and exercises (as found in Schmuck and RunkePs book) can be 
used without special training. 

Gary and Denise Gottfredson describe the use of an organizational 
development model to improve the climate of an inner-city school. As they 
wistfully observe, "most educational researchers develop, pilot, and evaluate 
techniques [for school climate improvement] in schools where it is easiest to 
conduct their research." But what about schools in serious trouble — inner-city 
schools plagued by violence, low student and teacher morale, high teacher turn- 
over, and mutual mistrust resulting from (and perpetuating) poor communica- 
tion among administrators, teachers, and students? 

The Gottfredsons chose such a school for a test nm of their Program 
Development Evaluation (PDE) method, an integrated approach (based on OD 
theory) to analyzing organizational problems and intervening to solve them. In 
applying the PDE method, researchers collaborate with school personnel to set 
measurable school improvement objectives, select interventions to achieve 
these goals, identify obstacles to implementation, and develop benchmarks to 
monitor progress in coping with these obstacles. According to the authors, PDE 
surpasses similar school improvement methods in its detailed attention to the 
obstacles that commonly thwart implementation. 

The obstacles that the researchers encountered at this school included 
a tendency by administrators to cover up problems rather than attempt to solve 
them, and a consequent lack of teacher trust in the administration *s willingness 
to follow through with its part of any agreement. Researchers also bad to cope 
with a self- validating "yes, but" problem marked by a litany of objections from 
teachers and administrators alike that the new procedures would be impossible 
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to apply. 

The researchers addressed this situation first by reaching agreement 
among staff and administrators on what practices would be desirable regardless 
of obstacles. Then, in a separate step, all concerned were called upon to ex- 
amine the perceived obstacles and develop specific plans to overcome them. 
The researchers noted that by limiting the range of discussion to a single issue 
at a time, they were able to keep the "yes, but" problem under control; also, by 
getting teachers and administrators to collaborate in problem-solving, channels 
of communication and trust were restored as they collectively developed a set 
of benchmarics to signal levels of progress. The resulting policies and plans 
were written down and disseminated throughout the school, along with 
decisions about who was to take what specific steps, and when. 

By the end of the three-year project, teams at this inner-city school had 
implemented major innovations in classroom management and instruction, had 
revised schoolwide discipline policies and practices, and had launched several 
innovations aimed at increasing parent involvement and decreasing student 
alienation. Although the school still has a long way to go, indicators of teacher 
morale have risen as the staff's perceptions of the administration have become 
more positive; meanwhile the school has become measurably safer and more 
orderly. 

Behavior Modification 

Another approach to improving school climate utilizes "behavior 
modification" to break the norm-behavior cycle. Peter Mortimore describes this 
approach in an interview in Educational Leadership (see "On School Effective- 
ness. . ."). 

Mortimore uses an example cf a school in which the norm is for stu- 
dents to tear down student paperwork that is displayed on the walls. Mortimore 
emphasizes that changing such a norm would take time. If teachers wished to 
have work displayed on the walls, that would be a new departure, and students 
wouldn't be used to it. The teachers "would have to prepare the students 
beforehand, and they should expect some failure at first." 

Eliciting change in norms is often a "two steps forward, one step back" 
proposition. It takes a constant emphasis on new behavior and a deemphasis 
on old. The new behavior must be "held in place" at first by special effort, until 
it becomes established and accepted. Once established, it will begin to change 
the more stable and Uiiderlying norm of behavior. Eventually, the new norm 
will become the accepted norm. 

When teachers first put work on the walls, the result is predictable: 
The work is torn down. But the teachers "insist" on the new behavior and 
monitor the halls to make sure it is not torn down. Less and less work is torn 
down, and more and more students see work displayed. The students get used 
to having the work on the walls, and used to getting punished, perhaps, for tear- 
ing down work. 

More importantly, some students begin to recognize displayed work 
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as a behavior asscKiated with different norms or values. They begin to perceive 
a different value system beneath the patterns of behavior in the school. They 
then begin to behave in ways consistent with the new norm system. 

Several principles for improving school climate can be derived from 
this example. First, the new norm system must be clearly conceived and com- 
municated and then unifonnly applied throughout the school. The principal 
should maintain high and consistent expectations for children*s behavior and 
achievement and should make sure that everyone knows these expectations. 
"Assume," state Wilbur Brookover and his colleagues, 

that all children can and will leam whatever the school defines as 
desirable and api;xopriate. Expect all children to leam these patterns 
of behavior rather than differentiate among those who are expected 
and Diose who art not expected to leam. Have common nomis that 
apply to all children so that all members of the school social system 
expect a high level of performance by all students. 

Second, the new norm system should be consistently enforced. The 
new behaviors expected should be "held" in place until the new nonn system 
takes root. Failure to behave properly "should be followed by immediate feed- 
back and reinstniction rather than positive reinforcement," as Brookover and 
his coauthors state. Reinforcement and praise should be given when behavior 
is appropriate. 

Third, the move toward the new norm system should be undertaken 
gradually. Too much change at once should not be expected. Insistence on too 
much too fast may provoke revolt. "Most major change processes in education 
probably fail because they are too *rushed\" states James Lipham. "Education- 
al change is a time-consuming process; a major change takes many months, 
even yean." 

Fourth, the climate improvement program should be designed and im- 
plemented with the participation of others. Climate improvement must be a col- 
lective undertaking with "^taff members' full support and understanding. Goals 
should be clearly understv and new patterns of behavior should be consis- 
tently enforced. By involving staff members in the decision-making process, 
as discussed in chapter 7, the schooPs personnel can approach the change 
process as a united, instead of a fragmented, group. 

Reaching Success through Involvement 

A third approach to improving school climate is Reaching Success 
through Involvement (RSI), developed at Vanderbilt University. At last count, 
RSI had been implemented in fourteen schools in five states, was being adopted 
by Tennessee for implementation in eighteen schools, and was in the process 
of being implemented in ten other schools in four states. 

As explained by Willis J. Furtwengler, RSI is a long-term (twelve to 
thirty-six months) strategy for school improvement. Its eleven steps run from 
recognition by the principal and assistant principals of their responsibility for 
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the schoors overall effectiveness, through formation of a teachers' planning 
council, development of inservice programs, collection of data to assess 
progress being made, and (at the end of each year) election of new members of 
the planning council. 

According to the theory behind RSI, educational organizations are 
dynamic social systems, and a strong learning culture can be created by pur- 
poseful changes in social agreements among members of the systems. Students 
are viewed as members of the organization, rather than clients, and should there- 
fore participate in changing the culture and climate of the school. 

A data analysis instrument, "The School Report Card," is used to 
provide ratings for three components of school productivity (academic achieve- 
ment, :>ocialized behavior, andpublic image); six components of school culture 
(structure and order, social acceptance, mission and vision, academic emphasis, 
and problem-solving); and school climate, defined as "the way teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and students feel about what they have agreed— explicitly and im- 
plicitly—to do in the school and about the actions taken pursuant to those 
agreements." 

Perhaps the most striking features of RSI are ( I ) its focuson continuous 
planning and action throughout the school year and (2) its emphasis on 
involvement of all members of the school community. For instance, the 
planning council (consisting of administrators and teachers) and a student 
leadership group take part in a three-day retreat to focus on leadership training 
and problem-solving activities. At the retreat, task forces (with student 
representation) are formed to solve .specific school probiems. During the year, 
each task force holds four half-day meetings to assess the progress it is making 
and see what further work needs to be done. 

Both the qualitative and quantitative data from the study support the 
conclusion that the RSI strategy of student involvement is a promising way to 
solve many problems in schools. Changes in the culture and climate at these 
schools were directly related to decisions by staff and students to solve specific 
problems in the following six areas: academic achievement, human relations, 
school spirit and pride, building and grounds, school image, and involvement. 

School Climate Improvement Teams 

A model for school climate improvement described by Donna H. O*- 
Neal and her colleagues uses a team approach. The model 's seven stages begin 
with appointing a climate improvement team consisting of administrators, 
teachers, students, and parents. The succeedmg steps include assessing areas 
in need of improvement, determining goals, developing a plan, implementing 
the plan, and evaluating the plan. After evaluating the plan, the program enters 
Its final stage— modifying the plan, reorganizing the climate improvement 
team, and, in effect, beginning the process all over again. 

A key feature of the model outlined by 0*Neal and associates is its 
detailed planning. In the planning stage, specific objectives are stated, 
strategies for meeting those objectives are determined, resources needed are 
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identified, specific individuals are assigned responsibility for carrying out the 
strategies and using the resources, and timeliness for achieving the goals are 
given. 

Another team-based process for improving school climate is described 
by Eugene Howard and h^s colleagues. Their process places the emphasis on 
aL-engthening the positive aspects of a school's climate: 

The traditional approach to school improvement is to identify 
problems and then attempt to solve them. Such an approach can 
result m improvement; however, it will not result m excellence. Ex- 
cellence comes by making what is working well work even better 
and by spreading successful practice. 

The eight-step process begins with the appointment of a School Im- 
provement Management Team, which then collects baseline data for use in 
measuring the results of the project over time. The third step — making facul- 
ty, students, and parents aware of the improvement plan — is achieved through 
workshops and other activities. Assessing the school's climate is the next step 
(the authors append the CFK, Ltd., School Climate Profile and other instruments 
for this purpose). 

At the fifth step, say Howard and associates, "faculty, parent, and stu- 
dent leaders . . . brainstorm ideas on promising practices for improving the 
school's climate" and then "prioritize the ideas for an action plan." Next the 
School Improvement Management Team forms a task force for each priority 
identified in step 5. As the task forces initiate and carry out activities, the team, 
in step 7, supports and manages the task forces' work. Finally, the team 
evaluates the process, comparing new data on the school's climate with those 
collected in step 2, 

Other Collaborative Approaches 

Virtually all the models for improving school climate reviewed in this 
section can be described as collaborative approaches. That is, they involve all 
members of the school community both in identifying problems and in design- 
ing and implementing the climate improvement plan. Two other collaborative 
models are described by Patricia Duttweiler and by Gordon Donaldson, Jr. and 
Theodore Coladarci. 

Duttweiler describes the Learning Climate Improvement Process 
designed by the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) to 
help schools identify aspects of their learning climate in need of improvement. 
The program uses a participatory, problem-solving format that involves all 
members of the school community in addressing the perceived problems. 

The Learning Climate Iiiventory, an instrument designed by SEDL, \? 
first used to gather and measure the perceptions of a school's climate held by 
administrators, teachers, other school staff, students, and parents. The inven- 
tory consists of items derived from research on effective schools that focus on 
the following areas: collaborative problem-solving and decision-making, in- 
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structional leadership, high expectations for students, developing a safe and or- 
derly environment, curriculum and instructional practices, monitoring school 
progress, and involving parents and the community. 

Results of this inventory are then presented to the assembled members 
of the school community, who identify those aspects of the learning climatt that 
were perceived as satisfactory and those in need of improvement. Members of 
the school commnnity decide how many of these aspects can be reasonably ad- 
dressed in a school improvement program and then form committees to develop 
an action plan for each identified problem , The action plan should clearly iden- 
tify the problem, set specific goals and a time-line for reaching those goals, and 
establish evaluation procedures for determining when each goal has been 
reached. 

According to Duuweiler, the strengtii of the Learning Climate Im- 
provement Process lies in its emphasis on involving the entire school com- 
munity in school assessment and improvement based on the latest and best 
research findings. 

Models for improving school climate necessarily rely on subjective 
data— the perceptions of various school constituencies about the school in 
which they work. Donaldson and Coladarci have seized upon this inherent sub- 
jectivity to develop a recursive school improvement model based on collabora- 
tive self-assessment. The authors' intervention in four rural Maine school 
districts had three objectives: ( I ) to make school members aware of the impor- 
tance and utility of systematic data collection; (2) to help school members see 
their perceptions of school life as significant sources of data about school life; 
and (3) tc :.elp school members understand the complex ways in which their 
views, if consciously changed, can interact with other members' views and at- 
titudes to change the quality of school life for everyone. 

First, school staff were consulted to determine aspects of school 
climate they regarded as most problematic; on the basis of this, a locally specific 
set of scbool climate instruments was developed for the district, which ad- 
ministered these surveys to teachers, students, and parents, analyzed the results 
and prepared a report Next, school staff members were convened to review the 
results. The consultants showed them how to approach the data, looking for 
themes, contradictions, and possible policy implications. Thereafter, school 
members met to discuss findings and to devise a plan of action for climate im- 
provement. 

Prom this project in which researchers assisted four school districts, 
three "lessons" were learned. First, staff and citizens are more receptive to sur- 
vey results when they have had a hand in developing the instruments. Second, 
most were eager to read and discuss their own school climate assessments- 
motivation was not a problem. Third, the staft development that results from 
the process itself may produce greater climate improvement than the specific 
action strategies that the program produced. 

Each particular school or school district must decide which approach 
toward school climate improvement best fits its needs and circumstances. A 
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method good for one school ordistnct might not work in another. What does 
seem clear is that no approach is likely to work unless tlie administrators in- 
volved can engage the active support of other members of the school com- 
munity. 



Practicing educators and administrators tend to view school climate in 
terms different from ihosc used by researchers such as Halpin and Croft. Prac- 
titioners are quite understandably more concerned with what to do to improve 
organizational climate than with precise measurement and descnption of 
climate. In this pragmatically oriented literature, school administrators have 
recounted their schools* successful efforts to improve "climate," though usual- 
ly they use climate in a rather general way and frequently mean it to be 
analogous to morale. 

These administrator-generated articles definitely accentuate the posi- 
tive. The administrator, whether superintendent or principal, is viewed as a 
leader whose actions can shape (and improve) the attitudes of staff, students, 
and community. The emphasis in most of this literature is on action rather than 
on analysis or reflection. 

For example, William Maynard describes efforts to improve school 
climate in Cleveland High School in Seattle. Like many others on improving 
school climate, this article lacks a clear definition of what a good school climate 
is, but as evidence of improvement Mayna**!! cites the pride that once alienated 
and apathetic students now have in their school and a significant fall in the ab- 
sentee rate. Maynard began by selecting a school climate improvement team 
of students and faculty to develop projects and ideas to improve the school. 
Such ideas included a student "who*s who" committee, hall murals painted by 
students and focusing on the theme "We*ve got pride," and an increase in shared 
decision>making in school. It is of note that Maynard, unlike early researchers, 
sees student morale as a central determiner of school climate. 

Some attempts have been made to synthesize a research approach to 
school climate (description, analysis) with the pragmatic, action-oriented ap- 
proach. One notable example is CFK Ltd.*s School Climate Profile, included 
in the Handbook for Conduc tin^ School Climate Improvement Projects^ by 
Eugene Howard and colleagues. The School Climate Profile, say the authors, 
can be used to assess "people's perceptions of what are and what should be the 
positive climate factors and determinants m a school." 

The four components of the Climate Profile questionnaire are meant 
to measure general climate factors (such as "respect," "high morale," "con- 
tinuous academic and social growth," and "caring"), program determinants 
(such as "opportunities for active learning," ' varied reward systems," and 
"varied learning environments"), process determinants (such as "improvement 
of school goals," "effective communications," "involvement in decision 
making," and "effective teaching-learning strategies"), and material deter- 
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ininants ("adequate resources," "supportive and efficient logistical system," and 
"suitability of school plant"). 

Willard Hopkins and Kay Crain recount how efforts at ciimate im- 
provement at Fairfield (Ohio) High School were in large part responsible for 
dramatic improvements in the school's Amencan College Testing scores; in 
foreign language, math, and science enrollment; and in attendance— all accom- 
panied by decreased failure and dropout rates. Changes that directly or indirect- 
ly contributed to these results included increased emphasis on homework, a core 
curriculum for college-bound students, parental involvement in scheduling 
students* classes, and a system for recognizing outstanding student achieve- 
ment. In addition, Fairfield, like Cleveland High School, emphasized student 
involvement in decision -making, 

Frank Clark has listed "practical and specific suggestions" for improv- 
ing school climate. These include suggestions like fo» ning a teacher advisory 
board, instituting a student forum, and issuing a variety of feedback forms for 
staff and sUidents. An example of one feedback form is the "Quick Reply Form" 
on which a staff member is able to express an important concern that needs a 
reply within forty-eight hours. According to Clark, "When working smoothly, 
it's an excellent fonti, all but eliminating critical feelings from the staff." 

Floyd Coppedge and Lois Exendine say that school and classroom 
climates can best be improved by implementing behavioral reinforcement 
strategies at the classroom level. Healthy classroom environments are the cru- 
cial components of a healthy school climate, they say. Rather than reiying on 
the conventional, simplistic strategies of verbal and written praise for students, 
teachers should strive to create a classroom climate that in itself is reinforcing. 
This environment should involve all students, provide intrinsic rather than ex- 
trinsic rewards, and promote active learning in a stimulating, scholarly atmos- 
phere. In such an environment, students can receive positive reinforcement 
from the following sources: 

• a rich and stimulating curriculum 

• teaching methods that allow students to actively assimilate 
and use new information 

• a firm but humane system of classroom management that 
rewards good behavior as well as curbing disruption 

• human relations skills that emphasize mutual respect 

• consistent, suppo live evaluation that provides useful feed- 
back to students without stigmatizing them 

Establishing such a supportive environment is not easy, Coppedge and 
Exendine acknowledge, but principals can help by providing teacher super- 
vision and inservice training to encourage these kinds of reinforcement prac- 
tices in classrooms. The resulting enhancement of classroom climates will carry 
over to the school as a whole. 

Attempts to improve school climate need not adopt an all or nothing 
approach. Many times, a school can make significant improvements simply by 
focusing on a few key problem areas. Timothy F. Brown describes one high 
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school faced with three chronic problems: smoking on campus, truancy from 
selected classes, and schedule changes (students changing their schedules 
frivolously afte^ classes had already started). The school launched a two- 
pronged attack on these problems: first, setting up and enforcing rules to al- 
leviate these particular "symptoms" of a poor school climate, and, second, 
forming working committees to involve students, parents, and teachers in get- 
ting at the roct causes of the problems and figuring out long-term solutions. 

At Clarkston Junior High School (Clarkston, Michigan), efforts at 
*mproving }^hoo\ climate emphasize improving students* perceptions of 
themselves ind of their relationships with faculty members and administrators. 
Vincent F. Licata, assistant principal, lists a number of ways in which the junior 
high school has sought to improve those perceptions. These include a "school 
mission thiat emphasizes that every student will receive at least one success 
experience a year," a Teacher Advisor Group program ensuring that "each 
student has one special adult within the school who knows and accepts him/her," 
and playnights in which faculty members and students can play sports together 
during the evenings. 

Robert L. Eichholtz suggests that when it comes to improving school 
climate, attention to even the smallest of details can help. One simple sugges- 
tion he offers is for the schooPs principal to make it a point of getting to know 
every student by name. Such a little thing as being recognized by the principal 
wher walking down the halls can have a salutary impact on a student*s attitudes 
and 'behavior. 

It appears from the literature, then, that there are as many ideas on what 
a healthy school climate is and how to achieve it as there are ideas on what, in 
individuals, constitutes a healthy personality and how to achieve it. Yet the ac- 
tual experiences of school leaders suggest that this lack of agreement and the 
lack of any hard data conceming the effectiveness of school climate improve- 
ment efforts may not be insurmountable problems. What seems to be true in 
practice is that almost any approach to climate improvement undertaken with 
energy and optimism helps enormously to improve school morale, communica- 
tion, and relationships with staff, students, and community. 

Conclusion 

School climate is the feel an individual gets from his or her experien- 
ces within a schooPs social system. This feel or "subtle spirit" is the ' global 
summation" of the individuafs perceptions of how school personnel and stu- 
dents behave and interact. These behaviors, in tum, are largely determined by 
the underlying norms in the school, which dictate what kinds of behaviors and 
interactions are appropriate. Norms are largely self -perpetuating: the behaviors 
they define tend to reinforce and confirm the norms that gave rise to them. 

Improving a schooPs climate depends on understanding the norm-be- 
havior cycle and how to intervene in it properly with behavior modification or 
organization development techniques. Numerous instruments tor measuring 
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school climate have been developed that can help administrators diagnose their 
climates before the> attempt change. The experiences and suggestions of other 
administrators can also help school leaders understand climate andhow itmieht 
be improved. 

A healthy school climate is important because it is associated with 
higher student achievement, better behavior, and better attitudes. A large 
anrwunt of research shows that the structures of social interaction and behavior 
in the school influence the student outcomes of the school. Thus, improving 
climate appears to be not only a worthwhile but an essential undertaking. 
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Chapter 9 

Leading the Instructional 
Program 

James R. Weber 

%^areful observaticm of leaders usually shows that leaders are 
savvy performers who know theii environments, their goals, and their limits, 
and who often compromise for the good of the organization. Althoi!gh charisma 
is undeniably a part of leadership, it probably assumer the same proportion as 
Edison's inspiration: the 1 percent that develops after the 99 percent of hard 
woiic and careful analysis. 

In fpct the most revealing definitions of instructional leadership do 
not even mention charisma. Instead, they talk about the workmanlike care of 
administrators, lead teachers, and others who put excellence of the instructional 
program first in their working (not just their verbal) pnonties: 

Instructional leadership is the pnncipaPs role in providing direction, 
resources and support to teachers and students for the improvement 
of teaching and learning in the school. (James Keefe and John 
Jenkins) 

We broadly interpret the concept of instructional leadership to 
encompass those actions that a principal takes, or delegates toothers, 
to promote growth in student learning. Generally such actions focus 
on setting schoolwide goals, defining the purpose of schooling, 
providing the resources needed for ieam.ng to occur, supervising 
and evaluating teachers, coordinating staff development programs, 
and creating collegial relationships with and among teachers. 
(Wynn De Bevoise) 

Instructional leadership is leadership that is directly related to the 
processes of instruction where teachers, learners, and the cumculum 
interact .... To exert leadership over this process, the principal or 
other leader must deal with — in the case of teachers — supervision, 
evaluation, staff development, and irservice training. In governing 
the content of instruction, that is, the curriculum, the instructional 
leader will oversee materials selection and exercisj choices in scope 
and sequence, unit construction, and design of activities. (Keith A. 
Acheson with Stuart C. Smith) 

The general goal of instructional leaders, then, is to improve or 
maintain conditions that encourage student learning. But to do this a principal 
must balance the needs of a particular school, the needs of the community in 
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which it is set, and the resources he or she can bring to instructional manage- 
ment. 

Although researchers approach the topic of instructional leadership 
from various perspectives, collectively their findings suggest that it is a dynamic 
process. Instructional leadership is long-term dedication to instructional excel- 
lence, not a one-time resolution to "get more involved in instruction." It 
includes both instructionai and school management issues: evaluation of 
teachers and students, school climate, curriculum, discipline, material resources 
for teaching, community support, staffing, decision-making methods at the 
department and administrative levels, short- and long-term goals for instruction, 
personal interaction between administrators and teachers, and so forth. As the 
research suggests, leading the instructional program requires both an under- 
standing of educational technique and a personal vision of academic excellence 
that can be translated into effective classroom strategies. 

Principals perform many tasks. Their days always seem to be on the 
run: meeting with parents, fielding queries or problems from the ce-*^ office, 
dealing with students' discipline troubles, coordinating care of the physical 
plant, looking into instructional planning, and handling faculty relationships, to 
mention only a few tasks. A case can be made that any of these activities can 
have some impact on the instructional program. The majority of this ch^ter is 
organized, iiowever. around five central activities that most dirtctly influence 
a schooKs instructional program: 

• defining the school's mission 

• managing curriculum and instruction 

• prori.oting a positive learning climate 

• observing and giving feedback to teachers 

• assessing the instructional program 

Before discussing these tasks, it is important to consider the environ- 
ment in which these tasks arc performed. In the community, the school's 
organization, and the values held by its staff reside both the problems and the 
resources with which instructional leadei^ work. 

Then, at the end of the chapter, attention turns to a consideration of 
whether other individuals, not just the principal, can share the responsibility for 
instructional leadership. 



The Contexts of Instructional Leadership 

The leader's integrity is not idealistic. It rests on a pragmatic 
knowledge of how things work. — Lao Tzu 

To understand how principals can affect the instructional enviroimient 
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of schools, we must first examine the contexts in which the principal must 
function. Principals operate in a multilevel world, working with influences both 
within and outside of the school — with community members and their interests 
as well as with teachers, students, and other administrators. Personal charac- 
teristics and beliefs also affect principals' decision-making processes and their 
style of instructional leadership. 

The Community Context 

Tnc impact of the community on the behavior of principals and the 
nature of their work was so evident, say David Dwyer and other researchers 
from the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, after 
closely examining the activities of five successful principals, that they had to 
modify their model of instructional management. These researchers followed 
each of the five principals for three workdays each, observing and interviewing 
them abouc their intentions and actions. They were primarily interested in how 
successful principals organize their schooPs instruction and what roles they play 
in managing the instructional process. Researchers spent twenty to thirty hours 
in each school observing classes and talking to students and teachers. Docu- 
ments pertaining to each schooKs instructional process were also analyzed. 
After analyzing the data they gathered, the researchers concluded that the 
attention of these principals was often devoted to matters extemal to the school 
building. 

Some of the principals viewed their involvement in community -related 
tasks in a negative light, as something that reduced the time they could devote 
to other kinds of tasks. When principals must spend time negotiating with the 
police, for instance, they have less time to devote to instruction-related ac- 
tivities. On the other hand, principals tap community resources for needed 
materials or personnel. Community support can be important at school board 
meetings and in a variety of school-related fundraising activities. Indeed, 
community support for unorthodox programs or approaches may serve as a 
buffer between a principal and the central office. The Far West Lab's study 
mentions one principal who felt a particular responsibility to his low-income 
community, defining his role as both a community leader and a school leader. 
Consequently, he took a personal interest in the problems of students and Ut txx 
parents. 

A community s influences on the instructional process of the school 
are reflected in the Far We st Lab* s study as well. Student tumo ver, for instance , 
is affected by the mobility of families in a district, making student placement a 
continuing concem for some principals. Funding cuts, resulting from decisions 
beyond district control, produced heightened concems about bond issues and, 
thus, about the erosion of public support for instructional programs. 

Moreover, the socioeconomic status of the community appears to be 
related to successful principals* management styles. A study by Phillip Hal- 
linger and Joseph Murphy suggests that successful principals in low-income 
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communities tend to be strong managers who assume more authority in instruc- 
tional matters than do their counterparts in higher-income conmiunities. They 
also tend to be more actively involved in supervising instruction and in trying 
to improve school climate. They are instrumental, say Hallinger and Murphy, 
in creating climate. Higher-income communities, on the other hand, tend to 
give their principals the role of organizational monitor: coordinating the 
curriculum, evaluating instruction, and checking on student progress. 

Similar findings are reported by Shirley Jackson and her colleagues, 
Richard Andrews and his colleagues, and other researchers who have found that 
effective low-income urban schools are led by assertive principals with a 
centralized leadership style. Such principals assume more authority in setting 
individual teachers* instructional agendas. 

The Institutional Context 

It is noteworthy that such "external" factors as community 
socioeconomic status (SES) may influence how a principal tends to manage 
instruction. However, schools can also be considered as institutional "cultures" 
with their own particular characters. Like other kinds of institutions — corpora- 
tions, political parties, and churches, for instance — schools have unique institu- 
tional "cultures." But unlike many other institutions, schools do not tend to be 
hierarchical in structure, with neatly established lines of authority and com- 
munication. 

Terrence Deal and Lyrui Celotti studied principals* influence on class- 
rooms in 103 elementary schools in 34 San Francisco Bay area school districts. 
They found that, although collateral services such as food services or supplies 
may be managed in top-down fashion, instruction is not effectively coordinated 
through formal channels: "For administrators who approach subordinates or 
superiors assuming that schools operated on a business or industrial logic, one 
can predict conflict, personal tension or disillusionment, and reduced ad- 
ministrative effectiveness." 

Thus, leadership in instruction is not merely a matter of putting a 
leader's intentions into action. Instructional leaders work within a context in 
which their workers — that is, teachers— must be trusted as well as trained. 
Principals must woric with the existing resources in a school and improve the 
quality of instructi(Mi through strategies of persuasion and change. When 
attempting to manage instruction, principals must not disregard the existing 
norms in their schools. The question for instructional leaders, then, becomes 
how they can recognize and contiibute norms that positively influence instruc- 
tion. 

Steven Bossert and colleagues found that studies have identified at 
least four characteristics of effective school cultures. These characteristics form 
a picture that may help to clarify what instructional leaders can hope to 
accomplish in their pursuit of instructional excellence. Successful schools tend 
to have 
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• a school climate conducive to learning — i.e., one that is 
free from disciplinary problems and vandalism 

• a schoolwide emphasis on basic skills instruction 

• the expectation among teachers that all students can 
achieve 

• a system of clear instructional objectives for monitoring 
and assessing students* performances 

These characteristics of effective schools appear to be the outgrowth 
of school norms, that is, the expectations collectively held and generally striven 
after by principals and teachers m these schools. Judith Warren Little has noted 
that successful schools always have two vital norms that help to shape teachers* 
interactions with principals and with each other. First, there is a norm of 
collegiality, by which teachers expect to work closely together as colleagues. 
Second, there is a norm oicontinuous improvemenu meaning that teachers often 
scrutinize and discuss their teaching practices, and that experimentation in 
teaching strategies is encouraged. Hiese norms testify to the mutual support 
and professional interactions among the staff in effective schools. 

The Management Styles of Instructional 
Leaders 

In addition to the community and institutional influences, a third factor 
also affects principals* management behaviors — their personal characteristics. 
Even when differences in community and institutional contexts are taken into 
account, the management styles of successful principals vary widely. Whereas 
some principals manage by maintaining existing norms in a school id in- 
fluence others by suggestions, others exercise control over instructio. J prac- 
tices at the classroom level, monitoring and even changing teachers* lesson 
plans. 

Of course, principals* behaviors are not solely controlled by their 
temperaments; as mentioned above , they are also influenced by the surrounding 
community and by the school itself. The Far West Lab study suggests that 
principals* management styles may be less obtrusive in schools with estab- 
lished, veteran faculty, and more interventionist in schools with less ex- 
perienced or nq)idly shifting faculties. 

Nevertheless, principals do seem to exercise their authority with 
distinctly individual s^les. Such stylistic preferences also have sonic influence 
over the way principals structure their schools and over which behaviors they 
reward and how they reward them. 

It is clear that principals need not be bom with charismatic per- 
sonalities to be effective instructional leaders. Indeed, the conclusion of most 
recent research is that several different personal styles seem to be effective in 
providing instructional leadership. Ethnographic studies of principals by Ar- 
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ihur Blumberg and William Greenfield and by Dwyer and others suggest that 
the personal characteristics of strong instructional leaders are extremely diverse: 
some are assertive leaders, others are faciliiative; some prefer centralized 
authority over instructional matters, others give teachers mstructional 
autonomy. 

Although successful principals possess a wide range of personal 
characteristics, a few traits seem to be present in most successful instructional 
leaders. The welfare of the students in their care is probably the single most 
important concem of successful principals. With their eyes on this ultimate 
goal— improved student learning — good instructional leaders are able to 
modify or alter their preferred modes when situations require. Dwyer and his 
colleagues obscr/ed that such situations usually "evolved rapidly in the ;>etting 
and wrne based on iht principal's perception that a child or children in the school 
wcj^ m piivsical or emotional jeopardy." Blumberg and Greenfield also point 
out that many of the effective principals they studied were innovators who 
retained improving student learning as their goal but continually sought new 
ways to achieve this goal. Successful principals defined what was possible for 
them to do only after testing the limits. They avoided prior assumptions about 
what could and could not be accomplished. 

A third quality of successful principals, noted by Dwyer and others, 
was the predictable routine set down by effective instructional leaders. "With 
their students and their own overarching goals in mind," these researchers say, 
"the principals invested their time in the management of the mundane details of 
theirorganizations: the physical and emotional elements of the school environ- 
ment, school-community relations, the teaching staff, schoolwide student 
achievement, and individual student progress." 

One principal, for instance, greeted children as they came to school in 
the morning. He was a visible presence in the school, who moved through the 
halls, visited classrooms, talked to teachers and students, and examined 
students' work. He also expressed interest in students' learning modes — lural, 
visual, or kinesthetic -urging teachers to adapt lessons to students' preferred 
modes of learning. 

Although these routines involve common acts of the principalship, the 
researchers stress that the "success of these activities for instructional manage- 
ment hinges ... on the principal's capacity to connect them to the instructional 
system." Dwyer terms this routine, pragmatic approach to instructional 
management a "strategy of incremental action." Routine activities performed 
by principals can help keep schools moving toward long-term goals such as 
maintaining norms of student behavior, suggesting changes in teaching, or 
developing an awareness of the distractions and changes underway in the 
school. The effects of these routine actions can be substantial if a principal 
carefully selects the routines he or she performs. 

A principal in the Dwyer study succeeded in focusing the energy in 
her schools on instruction by reducing the number of school rules from twenty 
to six. Students were able to memorize the rules more easily, allowing dis- 
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cipline to be simplified. Furthennore, she used the contacts she had with 
students for disciplinary reasons as opportunities for direct teaching, asking 
students to bring their homework with them when they met with her. She 
checked their work and informally tested their understanding of the material. 

In general, then, successful principals have a pragmatic understanding 
of the school environment that assists them in their efforts to improve student 
performance. Such pragmatism requires influencing the school environment, 
first through modes of behavior that encourage positive learning outcomes, and 
second through routine activities that make their work reliable and visible. 



The Principars Influence 

With these perspectives, we can answer the question, "How can 
principals acmally have an effect on teacher performance and student learning?" 
Principals can encourage the adoption of institutional norms that favor coI> 
legiality, instructional improvement, and student achievement. They can wield 
influence in areas that are related either directly or indirectly to instruction 
Direct influence can occur in observation and evaluation of teachers, for 
instance, or in reviewing curriculum. Indirect mfluence, which can also affect 
school norms, can occur in setting general instructional goals for the school, 
garnering community support for instructional programs, organizing and staff- 
ing programs, and placing students in appropriate classes. 

Given these fmdings, it is useful to examine more specific strategies 
that instructional leadership requires, to move from discussing factors that 
contribute to a principalis general effectiveness to those domains often cited as 
essential to strong instructional management. 



Defining the Schooi's Mission 

Because schools are loosely coupled organizations (the workers enjoy 
relative autonomy in nearly all essential aspects of their work), motivating staff 
members to work toward common goals can be a major task for an instructional 
leader. A shared sense of direction ah^ady exists in most tightly coupled 
systems. But in schools, staff members need to be reminded of goals and need 
a firm but flexible hand on the helm. According to Karl Weick, "The ad- 
ministrator of a loosely coupled system centralizes the system on key values 
and decentralizes everything else." Reaching a consensus on instructional 
goals, then, is extremely important. 

Common goals are the glue that binds the system together. " Articulat- 
ing a theme, reminding people of the theme, and helping people to apply the 
theme to interpret their work," Weick asserts, "all are major tasks of ad- 
ministrators in loosely coupled systems." 

The theme a principal may choose to articulate may be a synthesis of 
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the influences discussed in the previous section— a community's long-term 
needs; his or her personal vision of what a school can be; and realistic, attainable 
day-to-day objectives in the classroom. To find the theme, a principal may need 
to assess the values and strengths inherent in the community, students, and staff. 

Addressing Community Expectations 

As James Lipham and his colleagues point out, the broad objectives 
of schools have generally encompassed at least four dimensions: intellectual, 
social, personal (including aesthetic, ethical, and physical), and vocational. 
Both those outside of and within a school are likely to agree on the need for 
schools to address these four dimensions. However, which of these dimensions 
receives the greatest emphasis may shift from timt to time; certainly, at any 
given time, one community interest group may be more influential than another. 

Of course, principals may be hard pressed to distinguish between 
significant and insignificant changes in community expectations. For instance, 
although there has been a gradual shift in emphasis from intellectual skills to 
personal and social skills in school curricula, communities still expect schools 
to teach students the academic basics. Principals can monitor the community's 
real needs by being actively involved in community groups, attending profes- 
sional meetings to compare experiences, or taking courses in the sociology, 
politics, or histoiy of society's demands on schools. 

A principal can identify the community issues affecting instruction 
more formally by conducting a needs assessment survey, by indepth interviews 
with community members, or by initiating an ongoing community grxntp. 
Moreover, Lipham and his colleagues strongly recommend associating issues 
with particular community figures— noting their roles in the community, their 
reputations vis-a-vis the schools, or their positions on issues in the past. 



A Vision for Success 

The community may provide a frame of reference for defining a 
school's mission, but it is the leaders ' visions that guide the day-to-day function- 
ing of schools. In Dwyer and others ' study of eight principals, all the successful 
principals "had a working iheoiy that guided their actions. They all sought to 
understand how modifications in the structures of their schools influenced 
youngsters." All the participants in the study thought of themselves as "the 
pivotal points" around which the disparate pieces of the school turned. Blum- 
berg and Greenfield also found principals ' visions to be a leavening agent They 
quote some of the principals on what they want their schools to be, noting the 
diversity in content but the similarity in the strength of their individual visions. 
The following samples are representative: 

What I don't want it to be is a single-minded approach. I don't want 
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ii to be an open school or a traditional school, or a school without 

walls, or a math school or a science school I want to be able to 

accommodate the different learning styles of different kids and 
teachers, the different strengths of different teachers. I think if we 
have that rare person who is an excellent lectrrer. I say let that person 
lecture, and in fact, encourage that person to lecture . . . capitalize 
on those strengths. 

I figure if the staff gets educated, and gets exposed to new ideas, 
theyMl transmit them tokids . . . and I found it very frustrating in the 
beginning to realize where they were, because I kept thinking they 
were here, and Td get more data and find out they were even further 

back than that They're flying by the seat of their pants. They 

don't know why they're doiiig it. They 're doing the wrong thiiig up 
in their own classroom, and I don't think that's okay. I think they 
need to know why they're doing what they're doing. Maybe they 
wo^'t change a thing ... but at least if they know . . . what purpose 
it has to the total picture, then that's okay. 

When I went in there ... I think the essential thing was to make calm 

out of chaos For the most part we were successful in doing that 

.... I don't think I was successful m turning around the education 
program ... in terms of scholastic achievement. Each year we took 
an increasingly larger number of students who were already 
academically doubled in reading and basic skills ... and we 
instituted programs to deal with this clientele but I always felt that 
we were not getting them to achieve .... We had too many kids 
graduating with "D" averages, just barely minimum, and ttiat was 
the failure that I saw. 

Successful leaders do not stop with envisioning what they want for the 
schools, though. They also actively worK to realize their vision. According to 
Blumberg and Greenfleld, "it >\as this personal commitment to a particular 
educational or organizational ideal, and their willingness to articulate and work 
for what they believed in and felt was vital to the success of the students and 
^eachers in their schools, that distinguish [successful principals] from many of 
their administrative peers." Indeed, perhaps because they have an overarching 
vision of what the school could be, these leaders are better able to take the 
initiative in improving instruction. Because of their educational ideals, for 
instance, they can emphasize student achievement and teacher performance 
despite community and institutional pressures to settle for mediocrity or a 
diffusion of energy. Moreover, acting on their ideals for the school probably 
prevents them from getting bogged down in administrative trivia. They tend to 
share the paperwork with other administrative staff, allowing themselves more 
time to pursue instructional leadership initiatives. 

Although visions can provide direction and impetus for instructional 
leadership, leaders must involve other people in the realization of these visions. 
The process of staff involvement means communicating goals — ^perhaps being 
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willing to revise unrealistic goals but insisting upon approaches consistent with 
the leader's overarching ideals of schooling. 

The setting of overall objectives for schooling, program objectives, 
course objectives, and unit objectives serves to translate iheoiy about outcomes 
into reality. In these objectives, the broad goals become visibly related to the 
students and to classroom activities. An instructional leader, researchers agree, 
must attend to each of these levels of objectives (from the school as a whole 
down to each unit), reviewing and monitoring them for consistency and 
relevance. Careful attention to the program, course, and unit objectives will 
enable the leader to tranform instruction. 

Managing Curriculum and instruction 

The implementation of a school's mission can be seen most clearly in 
curriculum and instruction. As in defining goals, the major tasks confronting a 
principal in implementation may actually be recognizing the instructional 
options available to teachers and then selecting, with teachers, those that best 
fit the constraints provided by the school environment. 

That instructional leaders need to know about instructional methods 
and trends is fairly obvious. While a perceptive yet untrained observer may be 
able todiscem gaps in a teacher's presentation, leaders need toprovide informed 
advice and communicate priorities for improvement. At the very least, instruc- 
tional leaders must share with teachers an understanding of instructional goals 
and a common language for describing and analyzing teaching practices. This 
sort of knowledge may be acquired most readily when instructional training and 
study includes both principals and teachers, as Tom Bird and Judith Warren 
Little attest. Collegiality, which Little defines as "recourse to other's 
knowledge and experience, and to shared work and discussion," has a profound 
effect on instructional success. 

Essential Knowledge 

Of course, a principal 's knowledge must be credible to teachers. A list 
of some of the areas of knowledge needed in instructional leadership, such as 
the one following, may discourage potential leaders at first. However, as with 
most lists of skills, a practitioner's working knowledge of these areas may be 
greater than he or she assumes: 

Trends in content fields, such as 
English/Language Arts 
Reading 

Foreign Languages 

Mathematics 

Science 

Physical and Health Education 
Social Studies 
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Trends in Media and Methods, such as those in 
Textbook Selection 
New Technologies 
Teacher-Developed Materials 
Computer Software 
Personalized Education 
Direct Instruction 
Mastery Learning 
Cooperative Small-Group Leaning 
Study Skills 

Classroom Supervision Areas, such as 
Teaching Styles 
Class Size 
Grouping Practices 
Use of Time and Space 
Instructional Strategies 
Instructional Media/Materials 
Homework 



Considering this list of knowledge and trends, it is doubtful that every 
principal can master all the information necessary to be a perfect curriculum 
advisor, as well as perform all the other duties in the principal's job description. 
Like a good infielder, though, it is not so important for principals to be 
cvciywhere or know everything, but to be in the right place at the right time (or 
to know the "right stuff' to improve a teacher's instruction). So, how much 
must a principal know about instruction? 

There are two basic compcments to what principals need to know: (1) 
the general processes common to effective teaching and learning, and (2) the 
specific needs and interests of their school's instructicMial staff. Within these 
two areas, principals can have a pragmatic understanding of curriculum and 
instruction. 

In short, they must be experts on the general principles of effective 
teaching. At the veiy least, they must understand basic principles of learning: 
that examples allow concretion of abstract ideas, that students should grasp one 
concept before moving on to another, and that group instruction and individual 
instruction may meet different needs. 

Next, most administrators seem to agree that, to be effective instruc- 
tional leaders, principals should acquire information and advocate skills that arc 
interdisciplinary. Writing and library use, for instance, are cross-disciplinary 
skills; principals can encourage writing in most of the students' classes or 
require them to use the library for research projects. 

Knowledge and Skills for Effective Supervision 

To be an effective supervisor of teachers, an instructional leader must 
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also be familiar with and sensitive to the teachers he or she supervises. Accord* 
ing to Keith Acheson, many would-be instructional leaders often sirnply see 
what teachers are doing and then tell them what they ought to do differently. 
"This simple approach overlooks the reality that only when teachers are able to 
do what they intend can much progress be made toward getting them to do what 
they should be doing." It is critical to make sure that teachers share the same 
goals as their leaders— to see that they are intending to do what they should be 
doing. Thus, evaluation and training are inseparable activities. 

Acheson maintains that a principal needs to have know ledge and skills 
in three areas when observing and evaluating teachers: planning with the 
teacher, observing instruction or gathering data from other sources, and provid- 
ing feedback. Says Acheson, 

Intelligent planning requires a knowledge of the personality and 
characteristics of the teacher. In addition to knowing strategies, 
research, and subject matter, the instructional leader must be 
knowledgeable of observation instruments and techniques for taking 
systematic data. 

Recording useful data in the classroom requires skill, practice, and 
understanding a variety of techniques along with a knack for being 
unobtrusive. 

Skillful giving of feedback relies on knowledge of: 

— a variety of teaching strategies or models of teaching 

— what has been leamed about teacher effectiveness through re- 
search 

— the subject matter being taught (to analyze the process in relation 
to the content) 

— human development and child psychology (to analyze what stu- 
dents are doing — and maybe even why) 

— the official curriculum, pertinent policies, regulations, and laws 

Acheson*s list implies that instructional leaders need to know both 
what affects learning and how to communicate those principles to teachers. 

Inservice training can help clarify teachers* intentions as well as bring 
intentions and performance together. They may also help to establish school- 
wide goals and a common vocabulary of teaching that is shared by all the 
instructional staff. A principal who participates in — or even directs — ^inservice 
training will be much better prepared to perform meaningful teacher observa- 
tions later. Inservice programs can be schoolwide or speciHc to certain depart- 
ments (intended for the math faculty only, for instance). These inservice 
sessions can afford principals opportunities for centralizing teaching methods 
or "eavesdropping" on trends in specific content areas. 
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Learning from Teachers 

Principals' knowledge of curriculum and instruction can be extended 
greatly by listening to teachers. Since it is unlikely that anyone will have 
comprehensive knowledge of all instructional areas, instructional leaders can 
keep their expectations and judgments of teachers realistic by watching and 
listening. Insights gained from listening may require patience ana a temporaiy 
suspension of judgment on the principal's part. One principal, for example, 
questioned a teacher's abilities because the teacher's approach seemed some- 
what unorthodox: 

For two years, during observations of and visits with her, [the 
principal] tried to understand her procedures and her rationales for 
them. At the endof that time, the principal admitted that he still did 
not fiilly understand all aspects of the teacher's performance. But 
he said that he had gathered enough information to convince him 
that she was highly effective with students— and thus he supported 
her strongly. (Rutherford) 

Because there are so many variables in teaching and learning, an 
unorthodox approach may actually be in the mainstream of real education. 
Managing curriculum and instruction involves being familiar with content 
areas, instructional goals, and the wide range of approaches that can be used to 
meet those goals. 

Encouraging Collaborative Planning 

Principals can also learn about a school's range of instructional goals 
by encouraging teachers to plan collectively for instructional improvement and 
then sitting in on their planning sessions. Schools can have teacher teams plan 
curriculum or learning goals, or they can assign temporary task forces to address 
schoolwide instructional problems. In these arrangements, teachers identify the 
goals (the instructional problems to be solved) and the new approaches to be 
initiated in their areas of expertise. 

Karolyn J. Snyder, an edicational consultant, compares schools to 
football teams in their organizational possibilities. Just as teams are trained in 
units, so, too, can schools perform staff development in specialized units: 
"Principals might well seek to organize instruction around teaching teams for 
various age levels (for instance, 5-7, 8-9, 10-12) so that teachers can specialize 
in particular teaching functions (math, record keeping, ordering, student 
management, and team management) for the benefit of the entire team." In this 
sort of goal-setting arrangement, the principal can monitor the team's goals and 
make sure they complement the overall instructional goals of the department 
and the school for grade levels. 
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Promoting a Positive Learning Climate 

Of all the important factors that appear to affect students* learning, 
perhaps having greatest influence is the set of beliefs, values, and attitudes 
teachers and students hold about learning. T.awrence Lezotle and his colleagues 
define learning climate as "the norms, beliefs, and attitudes reflected in institu- 
tional patterns and behavior practices that enhance or impede student learning." 

The attitudes that studenL form about academic learning come, at least 
in part, from the adults in the school. In studies of both effective and ineffective 
schools, it is clear that the norms for learning come from the staffs requirements 
of students, the amount of time needed for studying, the amount of work 
assigned, the degree of independent work students can do, the degree of 
preparedness students feci about the work given them, the appropriate behaviors 
for school, and the staff 's judgments of whether students are capable of learning. 
Of all these variables — all are co;.uX)llable by the adults in the school — the most 
important is probably the expectations and judgments about students' abilities 
to learn. 

Effect of Teacher Expectations on Student 
Achievement 

Teacher expectations, in particular, have been linked to student 
achievement in two ways. Directly, teacher expectations affect the amount of 
lime they devote to instruction, the time they spend interacting with students, 
and the quality of materials and activities they use. Indirectly, teacher expec- 
tations are transmitted to students and form the students' expectations and sense 
of the worth of academic work. That is, "the norms, expectations and attitudes 
th'it students hold come from their perceptions of what is appropriate in a given 
social setting," say Wilbur B. Brookover and colleagues, the authors of an 
intensive inservice program concentrating on improving school learning 
climate. Whether directly or indirectly, then, the messages that teachers and 
other staff send also return to them in the form of student norms. 

In a school where expectations are low, the attitudes of teacher and 
students can form a vicious circle, a destructive self-fiilfilling prophecy: "Stu- 
dents probably can't get this, so why try?" or "Nobody 's paying much attention 
to whether I leam this or not, so why tiy?" The power of self-fulfilling 
prophecies such as these is insidious. They are difficult to change because they 
generate the evidence to substantiate their own bias. Furthermore, when we 
make self-fulfilling prophecies, we nearly always do so unconsciously, making 
them difficult to detect. 

Benjamin Bloom !iolds that almost all students are capable of achiev- 
ing age- and grade-level objectives. James H. Block and Lorin W. Anderson 
made this the basis of their program of Learning for Mastery; they, too, propose 
making objectives attainable for students by returning to objectives until they 
are mastered. This belief is quite revolutionary when compared to the operating 
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assumptions of many schools, which stratify students according to level jf 
expectations. 

There is evidence, for instance, that ability groupings quickly become 
levels of expectations. When students are placed in lower strata, teachers often 
rationalize an overdose of practice and a much slower pace than is actually 
required (Joan Hyman and Alan S. Cohen). The result is bored, discouraged 
students in the lower groups, reinforcing initial assumptions about those 
students* abilities. 

Taken seriously, the belief that nearly all students can learn at their age 
and grade levels creates a positive i«lf fulfilling prophecy, the reverse of the 
negative, prejudiced view. Because teachers arc most often unaware of their 
behaviors, one of the first tasks of instructional leaders may be to set the tone 
of high expectations for students and teachers. Perhaps the most effective way 
of doing so is to offer as part of the school's educational goals that teachers and 
support staff will strive for every student meeting age- and grade-level objec- 
tives. High expectations arc a fulcrum point that supervisors can use to pry 
teachers and staff away from unhelpful, unencouraging habits of instruction. 

According to Brookover and colleagues, raising or lowering expecta- 
tions has been shown to change a teacher's range of instructional activities. 
Whc.^ ^achcrs lower their expectations of students, they incorporate fewer of 
the following essential instructional elements in their teaching repertoires. 
When they raise their expectations, they use more of these elements. 

• Amount and quality of praise for correct answers 

• Actual amount of teaching students receive 

• Content covered 

• Response opportunity factor — number of times students are 
called on — extent to which the question is challenging— degree 
' < ognitive demands 

• Ac::demic content (and more nonacademic activities) 

• Verbal and nonverbal warmth and acceptance of the student in 
general 

• Nonverbal cues — amount of: eye contact — torward lean — af- 
firmative head nods — smiles- -physical contact 

• General encouragement and support 

• Teacher assistance and willingness to help 

• Wait time (the amount of time a student is given o rt'^pond to a 
question before the teacher gives the answer or moves on to 
another student) 

• High academic evaluations^-reflected by percentage of students 
expected to: master skills—<:omplete high school or attend col- 
lege—do AarB work 

• Reinstniction of students in failure situations (i.e., probing, 
restating questions, giving hints, etc., until student arrives at 
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correct answer) 

• Evaluative feedback and constructive criticism of school work 

• Academically oriented teacher role definitions (i.e., lower expec- 
tations arc associated with the belief that social control or other 
non-academic goals are the appropriate teacher objectives) 
(Brookover and others) 

Improving the Climate for Learning 

High expectations need not start or stop at the classroom door. In fact, 
the tone is easier to sustain if present all day long. For instance, one successful 
principal profiled by Jo Ann Mazzarella improved learning climate in a school 
by becoming accessible to students, speaking to them in the cafeteria and during 
sporting events. Together with having vigorous material support for instruction 
and strong expectations for student performance, this principal set the tone of 
accessible adult authority for the school: 

My strategy was this : if I can get a thousand kids and mold and sway 
their attitudes, their feelings about the school, and their feelings 
about me as an adult authority figure representative of all the other 
adult authority figures in the school, if I can set a tone with them, 
it*s going to make things a lot easier for every teacher in every class 
they teach. Tve done that in the four high schools Tve been in and 
it's worked every time. 

He mounted a successful campaign to reduce noise and eliminate trash 
in the school commons area, harming radios without earphones and urging 
students to pick up their trash. According to one teacher, he changed the climate 
for academics by getting students to realize that the school was also their 
responsibility. 

Indeed, the key to improving learning climate and expectations may 
well be in impressing upon everyone — students, teachers, parents, and staff — 
that there is a close link between daily activities and suident achievement If 
faculty make disparaging remarics about students or their families, if they reward 
or praise sloppy work, or if they reward inappropriate behavior, then the 
learning climate is affected and expectations are diminished. 

To reverse a negative learning climate, then, or to maii ain an excellent 
one, an instructional leader has three tasks, according to Brookover and col- 
leagues: 

1 . raise teacher expectations of students 

2. communicate high expectations to all students 

3. establish an instructional program that requires a mastery of 
objectives and also supports it 

There are undoubtedly many ways the instructional leader can Wng 
about each of these goals. For example, principals can share positive achieve- 
ment data with teachers. Sharing good news about effectiveness in one area 
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can have a "ripple effect," motivating teachers to increase effectiveness in other 
areas, as well. Ultimately, the good news can affect student achievement, too, 
by conditioning teachers to expect good performances in formerly successful 
areas. 



Both teachers and students respond to the common symbols that tie 
the school together. Leaders are symbol managers: they orchestrate the rituals 
that express the values of the school community. Symbols such as rewards for 
academic excellence — honor rolls, citations, and academic contests such as 
"college bowls" — make visible the underiying values in a school. "Learning is 
important here," they say. "and we recognize students who learn well." They 
may also raise the level of camaraderie around academic pursuits, making 
schoolwork a competition that involves preparation and performance in a group 
as well as alone. 

Rewards and recognition not only add to motivation; they also enhafice 
the sense of common effort that lightens the work of learning and teaching. 
Teachers working in less-effective schools have been found to speak seldom of 
their work or the school with enthusiasm. William L. Rutherford described the 
environment in such schools as "placid and nonthreatening": "It placed few 
demands on teachers, but it was also ambiguous and without rewards." Stu- 
dents, too, have been found to suffer the same malaise of vague expectations 
and indifference. 



Another way to improve a school's instructional climate is to increase 
the amount of time devoted to instructicxi. Studies show that time-on-task is 
highly related to achievement The more time students spend on learning, the 
better the outcomes. Students also gain more interest in subjects and a better 
attitude toward learning when they maximize time-on-task. And just as learning 
is affected by time-on-task, so time-on-task depends on the quality of available 
time. It is important to note that the key word here is quality. Students can learn 
nq)idly when the quality of instruction is good and when they are ready for what 
they are learning. 

But we must be careful here not to oversimplify the research Endings. 
As Lorin W. Anderson observes, it is wrong to focus only on the "time" factor 
and ignore the "on-task" part. Simply providing more time for instruction will 
probably not raise achievement scores. The use of time — that is, die quality of 
the time spent on instructional activities — must also improve. Indeed, some of 
the factors affecting the quality of instructional time are ways of improving the 
environment for instruction. 

In a study of eight secondary schools, Jane A. Stallings and Georgea 
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G. Mohlman found that learning climate, including quality of instructional time, 
was affected by student behaviors, teacher attitudes, school policy, and principal 
leadership. In schools where policies regarding absences and tardiness were 
clear, well communicated, collaboratively made, and consistently enforced, 
students were more likely to leam and slay on task. Furthermore, teacher moral** 
was higher. Where there were frequent interruptions during class periods, fewer 
students were on task, more students misbehaved, and more students were 
absent Interruptions can be produced by tardy students or by P. A. systems. 
Where principals were seen as more respectful and supportive of instruction, 
teachers were more involved in their work and students in theirs. 

Thus, increasing available instructional time must also be coupled with 
providing an environment that encourages concentration and attention to in- 
struction. 



Observing Teachers 

The direct observation of teachers by principals is high on just about 
everyone's list of effective instructional leadership methods. In fact, research 
suggests that, when done well, observation and feedback arc among the best 
forms of instructional management. In one study, principals themselves listed 
classroom observation as the second most effective strategy for improving 
instruction (ranked only after sharcd leadership for teachers) (Barbara Guzzetti 
and Michael Martin). But in practice, principals do not spend much time 
woricing directly with teachers on instruction, as Van Cleve Morris and his 
colleagues found in a three-year study of twenty-four principals. It appears, 
then, that meaningful teachei observation is more praised than pi*acticed. 

Considering the time principals must devote to observations to give 
them some validity and the potential impact of observation on principal-teacher 
relationships, it is not surprising that in some schools observations occur only 
infrequently and, when done at all, arc cursory. The issues surrounding a 
commitment to a teacher observation program go to the heart of the problems 
of teaching and learning. 

Keith Acheson says that observers and evaluators of teachers must 
have knowledge and sVills in three areas. The first area, intelligent planning, 
requires a knowledge of strategies, research, and subject matter, as well as 
knowledge of the personality and characteristics of individual teachers. The 
second skill is recording useful data about teachers' performances. This is 
really a matter of being unobtrusive and knowing what to look for. Finally, the 
instructional leader must give helpful, collegial feedback. Like most adults, 
teachers respond best to reasoning from experience and to a concern with the 
problems in their daily activities. The instructional leader, then, seems to 
operate best as a facilitator of coUegiality, setting the tone for continuous 
improvement of instruction rather than making prescriptions for ills. 
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Effective Observation Practices 

Tom Bird and Judith Warren Little found five issues that separate 
valuable observation practices from those that were without purpose. Eff^ective 
observation occurs in an environment in which there is agreement on five points: 
(1) the positive value of observation, (2) its place in the organization, (3) its 
nature and relevance for teachers, (4) the professional norms that it may strain, 
and (5) the time constraints on adequate observations. 

Bird and Little found that the value accorded to observation differed 
maiicedly among the schools studied. Two of the schools allotted time for 
observation and feedback even though doing so meant taking time away from 
o^her activities the principals could be involved in. Establishing observation as 
a priority seemed to be a constant struggle. They noted one assistant principal 
who delayed all his observations for a semester because he had to design new 
student identification cards. In another school, principals were spending time 
policing the halls for smokers after the school board closed the student smoking 
area, which necessitated abandoning a well-planned observation schedule. 

In addition to improving teacher performance, observations can be 
psychologically and socially beneficial as well. One such benefit may be giving 
teachers a sense of excitement about performing work that matters. Observa- 
tions may also have professional rewards (as in advancement, recognition, or 
collegiality) or bureaucratic consequences. Moreover, observations can reflect 
on the administrators, as well. For instance, observations range from dropping 
in and out of cla<isrooms to a systematic, structured supervision requiring 
foUowup and reg>ilai interaction between teachers and observers. The methods 
of observation reflect the administrators* views of their roles in supporting the 
woric of tliC teachers. 



The Organization of Observations 

A second cluster of interrelated issues surrounds the organization of 
observations: the number of teachers observed in a semester, the frequency of 
observations, and the duration of the observations. In fact, as Bird and Little 
point out, observations may severely reduce the time administrators have to 
devote to other activities. Teachers told them that they begin to have faith in 
an observer's understanding of their teaching only after four visits. 

Of course, there are risks involved with observations that are too 
infrequent, too cursoiy, or too long. Infrequent observations leave too much to 
rumor about expected kinds of instruction. Too many classroom observations 
in a day — ten, for instance— can take a toll on a principal *s attention and reduce 
their value for improving a teacher's performance. Although a principal's 
"visibility" is a virtue touted by school effectiveness research, it has to b« 
balanced against effectiveness. Finally, the length of an observer's stay in a 
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classroom might raise an issue of appropriateness — of "what's right and what's 
rude." The "right" length of an observation may depend on a particular school's 
culture: whether staying for an entire period or observing for two days in a row 
may call for special explanations to a teacher. 

Because a teacher's faith in observations rests heavily on the criteria 
and procedures the observer uses to ^lalyze teaching, observers should attempt 
to increase teachers' knowledge, confidence, skill, or professionalism. Ap- 
parently . the more frequently teachers are observed, the better use they can make 
of criticism. Bird and Little have found that teachers who are observed 
frequently maxe use of feedback even about clumsy performances as well as 
about those that are more polished. They develop a "thick skin" for criticism 
and often request observations during difficult class times if they believe they 
can learn from the observation. "I wish there were more observations." com- 
mented one teacher, reflecting the helpfulness of the observer: "This semester 
I'm trying out a new unit on heroes with a lot of team learning. I so wanted him 
here when I tried it out. He tried but he couldn't make it. But if he does give 
you time you know it's going to be quality time" (Bird and Little). 

The Need for Reciprocity 

Finally. Bird and Little point out the most sensitive issue in teacher 
observation — the problem of establishing reciprocal professional relations. It 
is problematic — and crucial — because nearly all the approaches to observation 
can be futile if a teacher does not sense a principal 's respect, or even deference, 
for their own pofessicmal abilities. Putting the emphasis of an observation on 
performance, rather than personality, allows a teacher to feel that the principal 
believes in his orher capacity to improve. 

Similarly, teachers must be able to trust their instructional leaders in 
at least three ways if the benefits of direct observation are to be maintained: 
first, ihey must believe that their observers intend no harm to them; second, that 
the criteria and procedures of evaluation are predictable and open; and third, 
that observers will provide information to improve the nuts-and-bolts of their 
teaching. 

Resistance to the third area of trust may be psychological in nature, 
stemming from a belief that the observer's only real purpose is to criticize. 
Observations have the potential for becoming a glib sidewalk superintendency. 
with the observer feeling little or no responsibility and taking few risks them- 
selves. At its worst, observation can actually erode the coUegiaHty and norms 
of excellence that it was meant to fortify. 

The observers who praise but fail to offer constructive criticism, or 
who criticize without analysis, are also sending the message to teachers that 
their feedback is formulaic . remote, and uninterested in developing the teacher's 
potential; they may even lack an understanding of the realities of teaching. 

Bird and Little, who noticed these tendencies in the schools they 
observed, propose a five-point requirement of reciprocity that is designed to 
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offset some of the vulnerability teachers experience during observation by 
setting high standards for observers. 

• First, the observer must promise to bnng knowledge and skill to 
the observation in order to help the practitioner. At the least, the 
observer must proniisc that "I can make and report to you (the 
teacher) a description of your lesson which will shed new light on 
your practices and thus help you to improve them." 

• The teacher, in turn, must defer to the observer's assertion — in 
effect, validating the observation process as a valuable instrument 
for improving his or her teaching He or she must listen carefully 
and actively. 

• To warrant his or her authority, the observer must display 
knowledge and skills a teacher can use: making a detailed, 
revealing record of the observation for the teacher, or offering 
feasible altemat'-'es to the teacher's practices. This may involve 
requiring that written praise of classroom teaching be as specific 
and detailed as written criticism, or that teachers be able on 
occasion to observe those who observe them. 

• Next, the teacher must try to change his or her practices in some 
significant way: in behavior, use of materials, approach to stu- 
dents, or perspectives. 

• Finally, the observer must try to improve along with the teachers, 
with training, practice, and observation of the interactions with 
teachers. 

According to Bird and Little, the basis of reciprocity in observation 
lies in the principle that "observation cannot be simpler than the teaching it 
supports." Obviously, efforts to improve the complex art of teaching are 
ongoing, requiring incremental improvements and starting with modest efforts 
at which both teachers and observer can succeed. Future observations can then 
build upon those successes. 

The focus in an instructional leader's observation practices, then, must 
be on the problems and needs of the teachers. Using patterns of joint planning 
and shared responsibility, teachers can be influenced by an observer toward high 
standards. The potential for observation is great: for influencing higher expec- 
tations in instruction and, by extension, motivated outcomes in students. 

Assessing the Instructional Program 

Another task of instructional leaders is to assess and revise the instruc- 
tional inx)gram. As in the case of supervising and evaluating teachers, whole 
programs can be reviewed for planning, objectives, success in reaching the 
objectives, and particular successes and problons. Ultimately, the success of 
any educational program comes down to the performance of the students: Are 
they reaching the objectives proposed? Where are they failing and why? The 
more specifically learning problems can be identified, the more successfully 
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they can be remedied or traced to particular objectives, units, or course ac- 
tivities. 

Of course, students in any given level of education attain varying 
degrees of mastery. In any class, a certain number will grasp some concepts 
and not others. Schools are now under increasing pressure to raise the level of 
mastery. They are being held accountable for a minimum number of competen- 
cies and are being publicly compared on the basis of standardized test scores. 
It is imperative, then, that principals and teachers decide which objectives are 
essential and how best to teach them. Program assessment involves ways of 
following up the results of the instructional planning and teaching in a school. 

For principals and other instructional leaders, the educational literature 
agrees, the assessment of achievement is not just fine-tuning an existing 
instructional program. It is an integral part of the instructional planning process. 

Stages of Evaluation 

Individual courses and whole programs can be monitored in similar 
ways. Evaluations of both can be divided into three stages: before the course 
or program, during the course or program, and afterwards. The precourse 
evaluation can be called diagnostic, the evaluation as the course proceeds is 
formative; and the final evaluation is summative. 

Although many principals may pcrfonm one or two of these evalua- 
tions, few actually perform all three. When program evaluation is discussed, 
thoughts usually turn to summative (year's end) evaluations. But the instruc- 
tional process in a school may remain a mystery if achievement data arc 
reviewed only at the end of the year. "What happened here?" principals have 
been overheard muttering, uncertain how to connect statistical surprises in test 
scores with instructional strategies, learning climates, or other variables in their 
schools* instructional environments. To understand the outcomes, an observer 
must look back at formative (midcourse) testing of the particular objectives in 
each department and even the performances in classrooms. 

Matching Objectives and Activities 

The intended curriculum is embodied in objectives: what ought to be 
taught. Principals and other leaders can monitor the worth and nature of planned 
activities to see how they match the general program objectives and how they 
fit with each other. We have already addressed the subject of goals, which are 
best regarded as the long-range, broader aims of schools or programs. "Every 
child up to grade-level standards" or "providing students an adequate reading- 
base to develop writing skills" may be two goals. Objectives, though, are the 
short-term aims that break down the goals into specific steps, each of which can 
be attained in a finite period. Stated in this way, it is clear that objectives not 
related to goals may be trivial or, even worse, confusing to students. 

Although much discussion has centered on the semantics of behavioral 
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objectives, wording is probably less important to a monitor than is the ability 
to find evidence of whedier the objectives are being met. Well-written objec- 
tives specify the range of evidence appropriate to judging their success. The 
objective "to develq) in students an understanding of the basic principles of 
algebra," for instance, could be rewritten to limit what the "basic principles" 
are: "Students will demonstrate their understanding of the number system and 
of basic concepts of sets." 

In some situations, specifying the degree of understanding could also 
be appropriate: "Students will pass parts 1 and 2 of the departmental competen- 
cy exam in algebra." In other situations, however, using a common test for 
evidence of understanding could be i'apprq>riate. In teaching ethics, for 
instance, the quality of reasoning rather than the accuracy of response is clearly 
more vital; hence monitoring in values-education could adopt other kinds of 
evidence. 

Attributes of useful objectives are helpful for monitoring as for 
constructing programs. In W. James Popham's wori; on sound objectives, the 
capacity for roonitoring die objectives is built into the objectives themselves. 
He suggests that objectives should clarify the instructional intention, describe 
Zl generalizable class of learner behaviors, have criteria for adequately judging 
students' constructed responses, incorporate the important conditions as- 
sociated with the objectives inside the objectives themselves (such as academic 
prerequisites or vital materials), and have well-defined performance standards. 

Sources of Data and Methods of Analysis 

How can the instructional leader tell, then, whether objectives are 
being met? Answering this question is not as simple as just looking at the 
outcomes of teaching — that is, at test scores and the level of satisfaction — 
though those sorts of evidence are extremely important Analysis of curriculum 
implementation must precede outcome analysis. Is the curriculum being run as 
intended? Is it coordinated and monitored at the classroom level? Program 
analysis includes testing of materials, spoken content, classroom activities, and 
the other ways of reaching program objectives. In other words, f^mative 
mcmitoring of programs is as important as si?nunative monitoring. 

Polling teachers for their perceptionrt of a program's strong and weak 
areas can contribute important information to an instructional leader. A mixture 
of formal and informal techniques can be used to keep in touch with teachers' 
concerns. A "concerns screen" is a formalized method of organizing teachers' 
progress and perceptions into patterns. One example of this sort of opinion- 
sampling, offered by Susan Loucks-Horsley and M. Melle, probes the faculty's 
success at integrating program objectives and resources into their classnxnn 
practices. The sunmiary sheet in table 1 provides a scorable record, easily filled 
out and tabulated. 
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o ^ <S 

1 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 



1 . Time is devoted to science 


*** 


* 


** 


* 


** 


2. Science is taugSit according to R- 1 
Guide 




*** 








3. Assessment of pupil learning 


*** 
*** 


*** 
** 








4. Integration of basic skills 


* 


***** 
**** 


* 






5. The outdoor classroom is used as 
recommended 




*** 
** 


*** 
* 


** 




6. Recommended matenals, equipment, 
and media are available 






*** 
** 


*** 
* 


** 


7. Inservicing and financial arrangements 
have been made 






*** 
** 


*** 
** 




8. Long and short range planning 




*** 


*** 
*** 


** 




9. Use of class time 


** 


** 


**** 


** 


* 


10. Teacher-pupil interaction facilitates 
progam 


*** 


**** 


**** 






1 1 . Classroom environment facilitates 
program 




*** 


*** 


*** 


** 


1 2. Instruction is sequenced to facilitate 
the guided inquiry learning approach 


** 


**** 
* 


**** 







School: Winter Elementary . Teachers: All grad e 3, 4, 5, 6 teachers * = one teacher 
Source: Loucks-Horsely and Melle (1982). Repnnted by permission of S. Lcucks-Horsely. 
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Content Analysis 

Much of the information available for program monitoring is found in 
documentary artifacts of teaching. A highly adaptable technique for mining 
these materials for evidence of a program's success has been called content 
analysis. This is a broad term for a critical analysis of teaching materials, 
reducing their complex ideas to lists, matrices, and other skeletal forms in 
answer to a leader's questions. For instance, a principal might want to look at 
a textbook in introductory chemistry classes to determine how usable it is. Some 
of the questions the principal could pose would be about the book's readability, 
its questions at the end Oi" chapter:> or units, and its suitability for the teaching 
methods used in the schooi. 

The principal would probably also want other tools to help perform 
the content analysis: readability formulas, for instance, to assess the reading- 
difficulty level; a taxonomy of educational objectives, such as Bloom's 
taxonomy, to investigate the questions in the chapters; and evaluation notes to 
match textbooks to teachers. Materials other than textbooks can be analyzed, 
of course. The contents of tests are fair game, as are job descriptions, state 
educational plans, or minutes of the meetings of parent-teacher associations. 

Curriculum Mapping 

An offshoot of content analysis, curriculum mapping combines the 
analysis of intended curriculum goals with the analysis of actual teaching 
patterns. It is intended to fill the gap that often exists between the intended and 
the actual curricula. Because of the loose coupling in the organization of 
schools, there may be no warning to teachers that their priorities in the course 
content and allotted time differ from those required to meet program objectives. 
By the time test scores begin to slide, it may be impossible to recoordinate a 
program. 

A curriculum map records what is being taught at each grade level and 
sublevel, as well as what might be taught. Fenwick English provides an 
example of a curriculum map, reproduced in table 2, that differentiates the 
various topics in the science curriculum in one school system, divided by grades 
and marked by total time devoted to each topic. 

Using a curriculum map, an instructional leader can see the breadth of 
the curriculum and its actual time priorities. In the table, the science curriculum 
appears to orbit around four topics: magnetism, nutrition, solar systems, and 
the human body. A map such as this one can provide a base upon which to 
decide new curriculum approaches. For instance, a decision may be made to 
include "optical illusions" in the science curriculum, since it is not being done 
now. 

Long-Term Commitment 

The commitment to use achievement data in the instructional program 
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TOPIC 



Simple Machines 
Work and energy 
Locomotion 
Insects 
Magnetism 
Weather 
Kinetics 
Temperature 
Nutntion 

10. Sex differences 

11. Ecology 

12. Solar system 

13. Gravity 

14. Radioacbve dabng 

15. Volume and mass 

16. Bonding 

17. Human body 

18. CeUs 
18. Plants 

20. Tobacco and drugs 

21. Atom 

22. Fncnon 

23. Optical Illusions 

24. Waves 

25 Quantum theory 



K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Total 
Time 
by 

Topic 


1/1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


1/1 


R/1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E/1 


30 


lyi 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E/.2 


1.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I/l 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 0 


0 


I/l 


R/1 


E/1 


0 


0 


E/1 


0 


0 


R/1 


0 


R/.5 


E/2 


57 


1/5 


0 


0 


E/1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E/5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1/2 


E/1 


5.0 


1/5 


R/1 


R/1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E/5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


30 


1/5 


0 


0 


0 


R/1 


R/1 


0 


E/5 


C 


0 


E/2 


0 


0 


50 


I/I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E/2 


0 


0 


2 1 


I/l 


R/1 


R/1 


R/ 1 


R/1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 4 


0 


I/l 


R/1 


E/1 


E/1 


0 


0 


0 


E/1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


50 


0 


0 


0 


I/l 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


b/1 


1 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1/5 


0 


0 


0 


E/1 


.6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1/2 


0 


0 


0 


2.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I/,l 


.1 


u 


u 


u 


Q 


0 


i/i 


E/I 


E/I 


0 


0 


E/2 


0 


0 


5.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I/l 


E/2 


E/5 


0 


0 


E/5 


0 


0 


1 3 


0 


0 


0 


R/1 


0 


R/1 


E/I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


E/I 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I/l 


0 


0 


I/.2 


1.2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I/l 


0 


0 


0 


E/1 


1.1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1/2 


0 


0 


0 


E/5 


0 


0 


0 


R/1 


.8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


I/l 


1.0 


37 


41 


4} 


5.1 


32 


4 1 


3.2 


35 


35 


40 


65 


2.5 


4.1 





r3 



TOTAL TIME BY GRADE 



Time Delineation, number equals hours per week per semester 



Legend: I>mtroduce j; R«remforced; Esexpanded 

Source. English (1980) Repnnted by permission of the Associilion for Supervision and Curriculum Development and Fenwick W English 
Copyright (c) 1980 by the ASCD All nghts reserved 
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is a long'term one. Indeed, it should be, as the collection of data will begin to 
pay off most only after an initial year or two. The first year can be a baseline 
year, during which information is compiled on each curricular group of students 
(age-groups, for instance, or career tracks). The groups of the first year, then, 
can be compared with those of later years. 

Based on the fmdings of the first-year evaluation, objectives can be set 
for the following years' students. These objectives will take into account the 
differences in aptitudes or entering achievement levels between this year's 
students and thc»e of previous years. Each year can be compared similarly, 
helping the staff evaluate the effectiveness, appropriateness, and value of each 
program or of key courses. 

One of the most important uses of assessments is for the public 
recognition of success. Assessing means not only being able to improve 
programs but also being able to celebrate them — to reward the hard woric and 
positive attitudes diat produce high achievement. Rewards can also emphasize 
to students and staff the importance of doing well academically. Rewards can 
be bringing in outstanding speakers for the National Honor Society or arranging 
with local organizations to honor students who succeed academically. A 
principal's personal recognition of a faculty member's excellence or of the 
whole faculty for hard worie and achievement can improve morale and stimulate 
better efforts in the future. 



Sharing Instructional Leadership 

Unaddressed so far is the question of who instructional leaders are. 
Although the principal is commonly assumed to be the instructional leader, a 
closer look at schools re veals that leadership is not any one person's prerogative. 
To those who know a principal's wide range of responsibilities, the need for 
sharing leadership is all too clear. 

Even principals who put a high priority on instructional leadership find 
that, despite their good intentions, little of their workday may actually be spent 
handling matters directly related to teaching and learning. Bruce Howell found 
that, at best, elementary principals devote about 30 percent of their time to 
instructional leadership duties, while secondary principals devote only 20 
percent to instruction. 




A Neglected Activity 

The question, then, is how to work instructional leadership into a 
principal 's day. The dar>ger — one that few principals will risk — is that they will 
neglect the noninstructional demands only to find that their school leadership 
role is neglected. In fact, certain management duties are essential to instruc- 
tional leadership. To be good instructional leaders, principals must manage the 
nonclassroom activities that create a positive learning climate for learners and 
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teachers. One of the major duties of instructional leaders, according to recent 
repotte, is to maximize instructional time by minimizing the number of class- 
room interruptions and by ninning interference between teachers and parents 
or district office. Principals may be more effective leaders by managing school 
business in order to smooth the way for classroom achievement. 

Besides having important duties other than classroom supervision, 
principals might also suffer fh)m a superman or superwoman complex— the 
belief that they need to do everything equaJly weU. Unfortunately, with too 
littie time or background to perform adequately all the necessary tasks of 
leadership, this complex may result in a principal doing everything equally 
poorly. 

Clearly, it is preferable that a principal 's duties— whether instruction- 
related or management-relaied— be shared, not abandoned. In most schools 
other administrative staff, department heads, teachers, or outside consultants 
are available to share instructional leadership. Sometimes these people may 
even be better qualified. A department head, for example, is probably more 
familiar than the principal with effective teaching techniques or ^propriate 
content area goals. A wise principal could use the leadership position of a 
department head, then, for goal-setting and teacher supervision. TTie principal 
would then be the primary goal-setter and super /isor, collaborating with and 
overseeing the leadership exercised by department heads. 

Perhaps, as Caroline Perscll argues, too much research and public 
discussion of instructional leadership has emphasized the principal's duties 
neglectmg the unofficial leadership in schools. Principals, she point? out,' 
cannot— and most do not— expect their p!ans to be instituted without alteration 
or interpretation by teachers and staff. 

Norman Newberg and Man Glatthom noticed this sort of unofficial 
shared leadership in the junior high schools they studied. They found that 
instructional leadership was spread out among a variety of people rather than 
centralized in the principal. Like other researchers, such as RusseU Gersten and 
his colleagues and WiUiam Firestone and Robert Hemott, they found that 
secondary schools generate instructional leaders among the staff more frequent- 
ly than do elementary schools, where leadership tends to be centralized in the 
principal. In two of the junior high schools Newberg and Glatthom studied, the 
reading chairpersons seemed to play an influential part; in another, the English 
Department chair was the key leader; and in a third school, a vice principal was 
the most impoi^ant instructional force. 

The key to effective instructional leadership may veiy well lie, first 
m the flexibility a principal exhibits in sharing leadership duties, and, second* 
m the clanty with which a principal matches leadership duties with individuals 
who can perform them coUaborati vely . In sharing instructional leadership then 
the principal needs to know what tasks need to be shared and just how much 
guidance he or she should provide. To address these matters, let us look first 
at the critical leadership functions researchers have found in schools, then at the 
balance between sharing and delegating. 
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Critical Leadership Functions 

In their study of instructional leadership in urban districts, Gersten and 
colleagues found that principals assume little of the instructional leadership in 
Sonne districts. Most guidance for teachers, fot instance, comes from trained 
supervisors and consultants. In answering why principals were not more 
involved, the researchers concluded that schools have sets of leadership 
duties — responsibilities that need to be done — regardless of anyone's job 
descriptions. These critical functions are necessary to maintaining and improv- 
ing instructional programs. 

An educational change program in a large urban district was success- 
ful, Gersten and his colleagues found, despite the indifference or opposition of 
the principals involved. The key to the program's success was the daily 
down-to-earth technical assistance given to teachers on classroom matters. 
Other research, too, has indicated that federally funded programs may be 
successful without much support from administrators and that successful 
programs are not dependeit upcn consistent administrative policies (See 
Gersten and others, who cited additional sources). 

Giving teachers access to technical asstatanc ? with their classroom 
problems is one of four critical functions vital to the health of instructional 
programs, say Gersten and his colleagues. The other three critical functions are 
as follows: 

1 . spec'fic inscrvice training of teachers on classroom issues, with 
extended followup 

2. an educational nu)del that succeeds with difficult-to-teach 
children 

3. a system for monitoring student and teacher performance 

Clearly, none of these vital activities can be shouldered entirely by a 
principal. In practice, they are carried out by a variety of teachers and staff with 
a range of expertise — reading coordinators, parent groups, department heads, 
school-level committees, or staff consultants. 

Classroom teachers, it is generally recognized, do not look to ad- 
ministrators first for help in solving classroom problems. They perceive ad- 
ministrators as too far removed from daily teaching difficulties to offer much 
real help. According to Roland Barth, teachers are concerned with the means 
of inststiction in most of their work with students. The critical functions of 
instructional leadership are actually the speciflc support teachers need to solve 
classroom problems. 

Those critical leadership functions that the principal does not control 
directly he or she must, of course, oversee. In fact, in shared leadership 
arrangements, one of the most important tasks of the principal is to make sure 
that the critical functions are being performed. 

Just what are some of these critical functions? A list of some primary 
leadership functions 'Appears in table 3. Of the functions listed, some relate to 
guiding teachers, oth^ . to improving or maintaining high standards in students* 
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Supervisioii 

Observing classnxmi performance 
Providing feedback on instructional skills 

Giving direction and support for individual teachers to eliminate poor 
teaching performance 
Providing Inscrvice Training 

Arranging for instructional-technique inservices 

Collaborating with staff on inservice needs and offerings 

Attending or being briefed about inservice sessions 

Planning a general staff development program 
Evaiuating Teacliers 

Schediiling conferences before and after classroom observations 

Providing teachers guidance to analyze their own instructional prxxesses 

Focusing on improving teaching rather than condemning teachers' habits or 
personalities 

Concentrating on issues "small in number, educationally vital, 

intellectually accessible to the teacher, and amenable to change" 
(Acheson and Gall) 

Bringing in specific observations rather than gen«- al judgments 

Evaluating supervisors' techniques on the same bases used to evaluate teachere 
Selecting Teachers 

Contacting all references 

Observing and having others observe teaching of job candidates and new 
teachers 

Hiring different types of staff to reach all students 
Following ^) new hirings with support and development opportunities 
Protecting Instructiona! Time and Teaclier Integrity 
Supporting teachers' professional decisions and needs 
Eliminating disruptive "official" interruptions in class time over public 
address systems or inclass aiuiouncements 

Students 

Setting and Monitoring Sclioolwide Academic Standards 

Establishing academic requirements, consistent with ano exceeding district 
guidelines 

Publicizing by word and |Mint the high expectations of the school 
Providing counseling programs that challenge students 
Encouraging the use of standardized testing for improving academic 
performance 



(Continued) 
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Keeping test results available for teachers' reference and goal-setting 
Liioitiiig Class Size and Controlling Class Composition 

Assigning students to teachers on the basis of factors that may affect learning 
Experimenting with multi-age grouping 

Avoiding "typing" students socially as the basis for assigning classes 

Content 

Overseeing and FaciliUting Selection of Teaching Materials 

Matching objectives and materials 

Filling instructional priority areas fairly 

Helping teachers develop materials not commercially available 
Balancing Spcddc Program Objectives witii Overall School Goals 

Ensuring scope and sequence in school inslnictional program by forming 
scope-ar.d-sequence guidelines and checleing department programs for 
consistency with guidelines 
Helping Teachers and Students in Being Aware of School's Curricula 
Planning Colhd>oratively 

Staffing comminees with various viewpoints 

Expecting staff input on materials selection and evaluation 

(Besides the three domains discussed above, a general category affecting all areas of a 
school's academic life can also be shared. The following critical functions are clearly 
of major concern to everyone involved in the academic program of a school.) 

General Instruction 

Providing Rewards and Recognition for Teaching and Learning Achievements 

Setting up ongoing systems for recognizing academic success, such as honor 
rolls, awards, or letters to students' parents 

FaciliUting peer-group emotional support and incentives for teachers 
Setting High Expectations and Clear Goals for Student and Teacher 
Performances 

Requiring yearly instructional goals for each teacher 

Establishing policy on student promotion 

Analyzing achievement test scores to find general strengths and weaknesses in 
programs 

Maintaining order and a pleasant environment to teach and learn 
Esublishing and enforcing a clear code of conduct on attendance 
Enforcing discipline personally with students 
Refusing to stereotype students 

Assigning staff and resources to confront the violation of rules 
Clarifying policies personally or in writing 
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woik. and a third group to cuiriculum supervision. These three domains of 
msmictional leadership include activities that may be shared and those that are 
rmally the responsibility of the principal. 

SuP«visionandevaluationofteachers,forinstance,areultimatelythe 
principal s duty. But it is possible to divide them, as Acheson and Smith 
prop<»c, so that some supervisoiy duties (classroom observation, for instance) 
are performed by others, though coordinated and overseen by the principal- the 
final evaluations are the principal's task. TTiat is, the formative tasks of tcai;hcr 
supervision may be shared, but the summative tasks are the responsibility of the 
principal and school authorities above the principal. 

The activities in the four categories in the table (teachers, students 

content, and general mstruction)are neither the principal'sunique responsibility 
nor enttrely someone else's. The principal can share many of them, retaining 
the authonty to oversee how they are being done. The domains, of course, are 
'ST*' '"^^^^ time on task, for instance, may best be fur- 

thered by protec^ng classroom time for instruction or by advancing standards 
in departments and classrooms. Sharing tijese tasks will only increase the 
ikehhood that the areas of instiiictional leadership covered here will be mutual- 
ly supportive and integrated into a school's working environment. 

Defining Roles When Leadership Is Shared 

The fact that the buck stops with the principal raises issues about 
potential troubles with role definitions in shared leadership. It may be hard to 
mtroduce collegial leadership to faculties used to centralized autiiority Some 
studies of instructional leadership, such as thos- oy Ronald Edmonds and by 
Shirley Jackson and others, have sbcssed that pi.ncipals need to be assertive 
leaders According to Edmonds, principals in schools that are improving tend 
to emphasize discipline and assume more responsibility for achieving basic 
school objectives. Principals in declining schools, on the other hand, tend to b- 
pemussiw. emphasizing informal or collegial relationships witii teachers. 

■ , , commonly interpreted to mean tijat prin- 

cipals should centralize authority in themselves. Edmonds' study also shows 
however, that the problems in declining schools seemed to arise from a general 
lack of commitment to goals and a lack of accountability from teachers and 
admimstrators. It was harder to draw conclusions about the presence (or 
absence, of a particular leadership style. Thus, if shared leadership is to woik 
successfuUy, it appears tijat eveiyone-faculty and administrative staff alike- 
must know their instructional goals and must also be accountable for students' 
achievement. 

In short, coUegial leadership should not do away with the lines of 
authonty and accountability in a school. Unless the boundaries of teachers' 
duties as leaders are speUed out clearly, for instance, some may assume they 
have the authonty to make decisions the principal would preler to have 
furthennore, total-group decision-making tends to be ovenised in schools 
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according to James Lipham. In the early stages of a change process, he 
observes, wide participation is sq^propriate. But during the time new programs 
are implemented, the lines of authority should be clearly defmed. 



What about the schools that simply seem to resist shared leadership? 
Much depends upon the experience of teachers in a school — how principals 
have managed instructional programs in the past, for instance— or on the degree 
of openness in a school. Tom Bird and Judith Warren Little found that norms 
about privacy vary from school to school. At schools where privacy is valued, 
repeated teacher observations may meet with disapproval, and there is usually 
less sharing of informaticm and techniques among teachers. At these schools, 
there is also often less tolerance for shared leadership. Teachers may resist 
department heads making classroom observations, for example, or wielding 
power over their curriculum. 

Bird and Little also discovered, however, that faculties who resisted 
shared leadership arrangements also had principals who avoided instructional 
support programs or who did not encourage experimentation in instructional 
techniques. Where schools had established a precedent of sharing improvement 
strategies among teachers or where principals were actively involved in staff 
development, faculties were more open to shared leadership. This finding 
makes sense: an atmosphere that encourages continuous improvement would 
also encourage emerging leaders among the faculty and sharing of critical 
functions. With a strong principal coordinating instructional support, such an 
environment could also encourage cooperation among teachers. 

In coordinating leadership energies, the principal may benefit from 
carefully organizing the school ststff to deflne clearly the leadership roles that 
need to be filled. Clarifying instructional leadership duties may mean reor- 
ganizing the schooKs administrative staff. 



This chapter has covered several areas of instructional leadership that 
have recently irceived attention: the major contexts of the school and the 
community; the "technology" of instruction affected by instructional leaders 
(goal identification, curriculum and instructional management, learning 
climate, classroom observation, and assessment); and the possibilities for shared 
or team efforts. These are m\y a few of the areas related to instructicMial 
leadership, but they are vital in focusing attention on leadership in context: on 
actual instructional leaders rather than on "symbolic" instructional leaders. 

Perhaps most definitions of instructional leadership are so general 
because it is difficult to define a personal commitment in its fiill range. 
Instructional leadership involves a leader*s commitment to maintaining excel- 
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lenceand improving the less desirable featuresof instrucaon in his or her school. 
Nevertheless, if it is to exist at all. a commitment must move from the stage of 
making symbolic acts to maintaining a working routine. 

Tlie research is unanimous in asserting that principals can have 
profound indirect effects on students' learning experiences. A principal's 
impact can be seen in the school's chmate, in the motivation and joal clarity 
among teachers, and in teachers' expectations for students. The indirectness of 
the piincipal's role ("Can I really make a difference?") should not discourage 
anyone from trying to create a daily routine that includes goal-oriented attention 
to instructional matters. 

No matter how centralized the principal's leadership role in a school, 
it is difticult for his ot her influence to be felt directly in the classroom. A 
practical role for principals, then, is in being an agent of instructional support 
and an overseer of support fiinctions. Principals can take advantage of the 
network of experienced or motivated people who make up the faculty and staff 
to provide direct, perceptive leadership of instruction in hard-to-reach areas of 
instruction. Depending on the school's culture, others in the school— depart- 
ment heads, assistant principals, or teacher committees— may participate in the 
planning, observing, training, delegating, testing, and summarizing necessary 
to provide an active, self-correcting learning environment. 

This approach does not mean that principals (or other administrators) 
should be eager to delegate all instructional leadership roles to others. It does 
mean, however, that principals can meet the demands for instructional leader- 
ship by attempting to identify and meet those needs vital to improving student 
perfomiances. In addition, sharing leadership may mean involving a whole 
faculty in a pursuit of excellence in learning—^ pursuit that can be contagious. 
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Chapter 10 

Leading 
the Instructional Staff 

Mary Cihak Jensen 

1 1 came as little surprise when researchers singled out instructional leadership 
as a key to determining the effectiveness of a school. The quality of any school, 
after all depends more upon the quality of its instruction than upon any other 
factor. Administrators who dedicate the majority of their time and energy to 
finding, developing, and working collaboratively with their instructional staffs 
tend to find themselves one day with effective schools. 

This chapter considers the recruitment, selection, induction, evalua- 
tion/supervision, dismissal, and professional development of teachers. It sum* 
marizes research and practical wisdom on these topics and offers suggestions 
to administrators who intend to successfully lead their instructional staffs. 

Recruiting Teachers 

Recruiting and selecting teachers may be the most critical task school 
administrators face. Each time a teacher is hired, the local school and its dis> 
trict have an opportunity to improve instrut tional programs. Yet, like many 
other opportunities, this one is ftaught with perils as well as possibilities. 

Mistakes made in teacher selection are costly and have long-term ef- 
fects. Estimating that 5 percent of teachers currently employed in United States 
public schools could be considered incompetent, Edwin M. Bridges warns that 
the history of inadequate teachers will repeat itself unless better recruitment and 
selection procedures are devised. He recommends concentrating district 
resources on the selection, evaluation, and development of probationary 
teachers. 

Competition in the Marketplcce 

The teacher marketplace is increasingly competitive. Schools that are 
able to offer employees higher wages and pleasant working and living condi- 
tions may attract a large pool of quaMfied applicants. Districts that are unable 
to offer these incentives— especially those in urban and isolated rural areas — 
may And it difficult to attract competent teachers. In most regions of the 
country, filling vacancies in math, science, foreign language, and special educa- 
tion can be particularly difficult. 
O 
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Competition among districts in the teacher marketplace has qualitative 
as well as quantitative dimensions. Schools that seek qualified personnel are 
hampered in their search by national problems of inadequate academic stand- 
ards and teacher preparation. Historically, college students who major in educa- 
tion have been, as a group, less academically able than most other college 
students. Even though there is some evidence that the trend may be reversing, 
there are still many academically unqualified individuals in the national pool of 
applicants. Therefore, administrators need strategies that will increase their 
chances of finding the most qualified candidates. 

Aggressive Recruiting 

Districts intent on hiring the best teachers develop policies as well as 
budgets to express their commitment. Abandoning any traditional recruiting 
season, they instead develop applicant pools year-round, monitoring their can- 
didates with efficient computer systems. 

Having a large pool of q)plicants to select ftom increases a schooPs 
chances of finding a teacher who is well qualified both academically and per- 
sonally. To attract a large number of £^licants. school leaders need to "get 
there first." Successfiil recruiters arc ready to "seir their schools: they adver- 
tise widely and seek candidates on college campuses or at regional recruitment 
conventions. In some states, both innercity and rural districts attract applicants 
by promising benefits ranging ftom bonuses to relocation services to reductions 
in rent. These incentives, usually offered in cooperation with the local business 
community, (femonstrate respect and support for the accomplished professional. 
These indications of support are likely to be as important as the material incen- 
tives diemselves. 

One superintendent-principal of a rural school sees recruitment as a 
combination of search, salesmanship, and followup. Her search is enhanced by 
the relationships she maintains with university placement officers and with stu- 
dent teacher supervisors. "They know me and they know my school." she says. 
They also know by now that she wants and gets top candidates. Seven years 
ago. she had six an)licants for a teaching position; after energetic recruitment 
at the universities she now considers up to sixty ai^licants for each position. 

Her efforts don*t stop there: she considers the interview an oppor- 
tunity to sell her school to valued contenders. She thanks them for their time, 
offers a tour of the school, coffee or tea. and her finest salesmanship. Many ex- 
ceptionJ teachers recruited through this process say her school was the only 
one that revealed so much about its programs during the interview, the only one 
that made a concerted effort to learn of applicants* interests and needs. 

When this carefully desigried process is used, more than one candidate 
typically emerges as exceptional. To demonstrate her interest in top candidates, 
this school leader includes followup in the process: 

Sometimes the top three candidates arc so close it's nearly a flip of 
the coin. I don't want to lose the other two. I follow them for some 
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time, sending Christinas cards, fcM* instance, letting them know we 
arc still interested in them. If a single element in their background 
discouraged me about them, I tell them. If they have a weak prepara- 
tion in mathennatics, for example, I recommend additicxial courses. 

Energy and candor have brought a conistant stream of candidates to 
this rural school. In this, as in other successful recruitment campaigns, teachers 
arc attracted to the personality of both the recruiter and the school. 

Recruitnvnt is tightly linked to other factors of educational leadership. 
Schools that offer a professional environment — manageable class size, suppor- 
tive inservice, staff collegiality and cohesion — ^attract and keep qualified 
teachers. Districts that provide supportive yet stimulating work environments 
and conununities that welcome the educator will fmd teachers when others will 
not. 



Finding minorities to fill teaching positions presents an even greater 
challenge. Obtaining credentialed minority teachers has become more difficult 
just as the percentage of minority students in public schools has increased. 

With decreased numbers of minorities entering higher education and 
obtaining master's degrees or teaching credentials, it is likely that large num- 
bers of the nation's students will, throughout their schooling, have no contact 
with minority educators. Bernard Gifford considers the trend an ominous one: 
it could result in tension between minority conununities and nonminority teach- 
ing staffs. The issue is significant not just in this generation of teachers: 
minority students may lack the role models that would guide their own choice 
of careers in education and the cycle may well continue. 

Commentators such as Michael B. Webb point to at least three causes 
for decreasing numbers of minority teachers: 

1. Like women, minorities enjoy expanded career possibilities; 
they can pursue professions more lucrative and prestigious than 
teaching. 

2. Minority enrollment in higher education has lowered, presumab- 
ly because of higher tuition costs and reducticxis in fmancial aid. 

3. Minorities have a higher failure rate in teacher competency test- 
ing despite the fact that the performance of minority students on 
tests such as the SAT has been improving. 

According to Peter A. Garcia, test bias in teacher competency tests 
may account for much of the problem. Most minority candidates grow up in 
environments substantially different in language and cultural patterns fh)m 
those of the dominant society. Given the increase in minorities* SAT scores, it 
may also be that the more academically citable minority students are seeking 
careers other than teaching. Regardless, districts that evaluate teacher can- 
didates by multiple criteria rather than by a single test score allow minority 
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teacher candidates to demonstrate their unique contribution to education. 

If the cycle is to be broken, with more capable minorities entering 
teaching and providing professional role models, recruitment must begin veiy 
early. Gilford suggests the recruitment of minority high school students who 
express an interest in teaching as a career. Providing them with highly qualified 
teachers and counselors in an intensive academic program can begin to alter the 
trend. Districts can work within their own schools, encouraging academically 
talented minority students toward educational careers, enrolling them in spe- 
cialized pretraining academic programs, teaching test-taking skills, and 
developing scholar^p funds for their education as teachers. 

Once a district spots a trend of fewer minority teacher applicants, it 
can address this fhrni a short* and a long-term perspective: first, expand recruit- 
ment beyond its geographical area to attempt to meet inmiediate needs, and 
second, extend recruitment down into its own secondary schools to meet needs 
of the future. 



Selecting Teachers 

Recruitment is only a first step toward the hiring of capable teachers. 
From among the applicants, schools must choose the best person to fill the 
vacancy. Making diat choice is not easy: administrators tell of tedious decision- 
making and, worse, of serious consequences of mistakes. 

With the amount of public attention drawn to the quality of teacher 
training institutions, one would ttiink that teacher education graduates who have 
the "best" academic qualifications would have a distinct advantage in securing 
a teaching position. But could it be that, despite the concern about the qualifica- 
tions of student teachers and the performance of training institutions, school dis- 
tricts themselves do not seek the most academically talented graduates? G>uld 
school districts be contributing to the problems of teachers* competency by not 
preferring the most promising candidates? 

Recent studies support a hypothesis proposed by W. Timothy Weaver: 
methods used to select and place teachers do not result in more academically 
competent teachers being hired. In Weaver's study, subjects who had lower 
test scores on four out of five measures of academic competence in mathematics, 
reading, and vocabulary were more likely to be teaching than those who had 
higher test scores. Granted, the design of his study did not allow him to distin- 
guish between those who did and those who did not actively seek teaching posi- 
tions, i research designed to allow that discrimination, Nancy Perry found that 
the '*best" candidates as measured by their grade point average (GPA), evalua- 
tion of their student teaching, and professional recommendations were not 
favored in hiring. Neither were the "worst" favored. Therefore, Perry con- 
cluded that academic criteria apparently do not significantly affect the job-hunt- 
ing experience of graduates. 

In a study by Beveriy Browne and Richard Rankin, superior cognitive 
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skills did not predict employment as a teacher. In fact, being rated as "bright" 
by a college supervising teacher was negatively related to finding a job. Call- 
ing for further research into hiring processes, Browne and Rankin concluded 
that personality factors may be more important than knowledge in determining 
whether or not an 2q>plicant is selected. 

My own research has shown no significant relation between measures 
of candidates* ability and offers of employment. Neither has it shown any sig- 
nificant relation between measures of achievement within teacher education and 
subsequent employment, though in the same study the only significant predic- 
tor of success as a teacher was performance in student teaching. One possible 
explanation for these fmdings is that employers in school districts simply have 
not considered measures of the cognitive characteristics and academic achieve- 
ment of potential teachers. 



Three conditions make the hiring of qualified teachers a challenge: 
complexity of the teaching function, insufficient attention to hiring, and inade- 
quate selection techniques. 

Teaching is a complex task. Teachers judge and organize curriculum, 
orchestrate simultaneous learning activities, diagnose group and individual 
needs, participate in school decision-making, advise parents, represent the 
school in the local community, and enhance students* academic and emotional 
health. Each individual teaching position in turn demands specific skills requir- 
ing a blend of specialization and generalization, independence and cooperation. 

When teachers are expected to perform such a wide variety of func- 
tions, how does a school administrator assess so many abilities? Cognitive skills 
alone do not make a teacher. As Jean C. Sisk says, it is person^ and social 
characteristics that make a teacher out of a scholar. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury, researchers have confirmed what personnel directors sense: no one 
measure or test can assess a candidate*s potential as a teacher. 

The situation facing small schools is particularly problematic. In small 
schools teachers often need to possess a wide range of abilities and certification 
in more than one area or level. In addition, there may be more pressure exerted 
on them to adjust to the community — to its expectations, its lifestyle, and its 
support systems. Since supervision may be remote, often teachers in rural 
schools must be capable of a high degree of autonomy. 

A second factor that makes selection of qualified teachers difficult is 
that often little time, money, or attention is devoted to hiring. Most of the 
nation *s school districts do not have policies for the selection of employees, and 
most administrators lack training in systems that would increase their chances 
of choosing the best candidate. 

In addition, the selection of teachers has received relatively little at- 
tention from researchers. Compared with other areas of educational research, 
studies of hiring practices are few, validation of procedures is minimal, advice 
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to well-intentioned personnel directors is scarce. 

Third, the process by which teachers nationwide are commonly 
selected may explain in part why the "best" in terms of academic and perfor- 
mance ratings are not necessarily the first to be hired. The cons'^nsus of re- 
search findings is that in American schools administrators often f to gather 
enough information about candidates. Decisions to hire teachers may be based 
on inadequate selection procedures. 

General Selection Procedures 

Typically, moderate- or large-sized districts follow one of two general 
procedures for selecting teachers: 

1 . School building administrators, often with members of their staff, 
screen applicants. After reviewing information about the applicants and inter- 
viewing them, the school recommends final candidates to the district office staff 
for approval. The district office staff member responsible for personnel re views 
the applicants' files, verifies references, and approves or disapproves of the 
school's choice. 

2. District personnel officers or teams screen applicants. After ex- 
amining all information available about the candidates and perhaps conducting 
interviews, the personnel officer or selection team recommends five or six can- 
didates to the local school. These candidates are considered to be the most 
qualified for the position. The local school administrator, often with .^.embers 
of the school staff, names the preferred candidate. 

Each procedural option has its supporters. Administrators who favor 
the second procedure contend that it give^ more assurance that the district is 
complying with equal opportunity regulations in employee selection. Those 
who argue for the first option believe that local administrators are in a better 
position to know the qualifications a particular job requires. Districts increas- 
ingly report the addition of layers to the selection process: such layers are seen 
as an insurance pohcy, a protection of the district's interest in teacher selection. 

In one moderately sized district, the school principal and his or her 
selection team review applications on file at the district office, conduct prelimi- 
nary phone checks of references, interview promising applicants, and refer two 
or three top candidates to the director of elementary or secondary education. 
Applicants surviving that level of review are sent to the director of personnel 
for a third interview. At each level of screening, interviewers use formal rating 
sheets and rank-order the applicants they see. To avoid biasing the next inter- 
viewer, candidates are sent to the next level unranked. At the end of the process, 
the director of personnel calls the school administrator to compare the district's 
ranking with the local school's choice. Consensus is valued but veto power is 
mutual. The procedure takes time, but the district's administrators believe the 
importance of selection decisions justifies the time allocated to the selection 
process. 

Wherever the selection process begins, training of all those who will 
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participate in selection is essential. Many districts use group training sessions 
for their administrators, leading them to consensus about the characteristics of 
good teachers and teaching them strategies that will identify those teachers. 

One form of training occurs when districts validate their employment 
processes by studying how candidates selected in previous years actually per- 
formed in classrooms. If a teacher fails to perform according to the expecta- 
tions of the district, capable personnel managers review the hiring of that 
candidate, seeking clues to what went wrong so that improvements can be made. 



The interview is the most common and influential selection technique 
used in the hiring process. Yet the interview, if used incorrectly, is neither valid 
nor reliable. The average interview may stand little chance of being a repre- 
sentative "slice" of en q)plicant's life, an accurate measure of a teacher's com- 
petence. Typically the interview is unstructured, lasts less than one hour, and 
is highly influenced by first impressions, appearance, nonverbal behavior, and 
conversational skills. Untrained interviewers tend to ask unchallenging ques- 
tions and to use the interview as an opportunity to talk about their own 
philosophy. 

Some studies suggest that many interviewers may arrive at their 
dec^ion to hire or reject an applicant within the first five minutes of the inter- 
view. The remainder of the interview is used to fmd evidence to support their 
initial choice. 

Although often maligned, the interview is not without promise. An 
interview helps employers evaluate a candidate's social and personal charac- 
teristics. It taps several areas of social competence that are associated with suc- 
cessful teaching— c^)acity for leadership, interpersonal skills, commitment, 
sensitivity, verbal expressiveness. The reliability of the interview process in- 
creases when interviews are structured: when candidates are asked the same 
questions, they in effect "run the same course." Despite the claims of their 
publishers, no commercially packaged, structured interview formats have been 
judged as valid in refereed professional journals. Conducting a thorough job 
analysis prior to the interview and using a selection team rather than an in- 
dividual interviewer improves interviews. 

William Goldstein offers a format and samples of questions designed 
to draw explicit answers from candidates. Good interviewing, he says, is like 
good teaching: it moves from the known to the unknown, from the simple to 
the complex. 

Interviews should allow the candidate opening familiarity — easy 
responses, perhaps about themselves — and move quickly to more 
rugged terrain. Regretubly, many interviews never leave easily 
traversed meadows for the more challenging mountains of intellec- 
tual questioning that stretch the candidate. Opening questions at in- 
terviews tend to deal with biographical information and the 
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candidate's aspirations. Such questions have lubrication value; they 
ease strangers into familiarity. But once a firm footing is in place, 
such questions should be abwdoned quickly. 

Goldstein offers examples of questions from that more rugged terrain: 

A third-grade student chronically fails to do assignments in the 
prescribed nuuiner. Conferences with parents have failed to alter 
the situation. The principal urges you to "keep trying." Your move. 

You give a pretest that snows you that map-reading skills of your 
fourth-graders are appalling. Describe your course of action in 
detail. 

How would you explain the concepts of inflation, interest rates and 
national debt to sixtii-grade students at a level that they understand? 

A mixture of questions that demand problem-solving and queries that 
tap subject-matter knowledge allows the candidate to demonstrate his or her 
thought processes as well as educational background. Despite the rigor of his 
format, Goldstein reminds interviewers to think like candidates, anticipating 
their emotions and tensions. Top candidates, he argues, will receive multiple 
offers: their choice may be based upon how they were treated in interviews. 



Every district has its selection skeletons, applicants who owe their suc- 
cess as much to their friendship with the assistant superintendent as to their 
qualifications. Not unlike the industrial workplace, schools are accessible to 
those with connections, mentors, netwoilcs. Choices based primarily on inter- 
nal connecticms are often obvious. Choices based on a phoiomenon that can 
1 3 called "matching," however, are more subtle and perhaps more dangerous. 

I already noted that interviewers often make the decision to hire or 
reject the candidate within the first five minutes of the interview. That early 
decision can be biased by what business calls *'the old school tie syndrcnne," the 
tendency of interviewers to prefer i^)plicants similar to themselves. Donald L. 
Merritt, studying 500 principals, foimd they preferred candidates v^th attitudes 
similar to their own. The principals were so attracted to persons of like attitudes 
«iiat attitude congruence between their and the candidates predicted hiring bet- 
ter than did qualifications for the job. Admittedly, shared values and attitudes 
may contribute to effiective working relationships, but the selector^' decisions 
about candidates were influenced by the proportion of congruent attitudes, not 
by the relevance of the attitudes to the vacant position. Merritt concluded that 
the idiosyncratic attitudes of the reviewer may be the basis for selection or rejec- 
tion of candidates. 

Compatibility of attitudes toward education and the school may 
produce a homogenous staff, but should compatibility be valued more highly 
than the applicants* qualifications? To what extent should an effective school 
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Staff seek diversity among its members? Are teacher candidates selected be- 
cause they in some way match :he school' s current quality? If so, strong schools 
become stronger while weak schools would tend to become weaker. 

Most selection procedures look good on paper. It is relatively easy for 
school districts to write policies that proclaim fairness and enthrone excellence. 
But no matter how good the policies 2q)pear on paper, a more basic issue often 
influences how faithiully the written policy is canned out. Members of selec- 
tion teams must ask themselves in what way their choices may be influenced 
by an attraction to applicants who possess attitudes or abilities similar to their 
own. Those who judge applicants must consciously examine the competencies 
needed in the vacant position as well as their own attitudes toward education, 
their school, and prospective staff members. Members of selection teams must 
identify their faculty's strengths and weaknesses to gain awareness of talents or 
perspectives that may be absent. Filling those gdp& may mean hiring an in- 
dividual who will challenge existing skills and norms. The critical question in 
hiring is not "Who will fit in?" but "Who will add to our skills?" 

General Cognitive Abiiity 

An increasingly accepted theory in industrial psychology says that 
employees' general cognitive ability predicts their knowledge of a job and there- 
fore their performance in that job. According to John E. Hunter, the more com- 
plex the job, the more the generalization applies: higher ability workers are 
faster in cognitive operations on the job, better ab.r to prioritize conflicting 
rules, better able to adapt old procedures to new situations, and better able to 
adapt to changes in the job. 

Teaching clearly demands high cognitive skills. Teachers must be life- 
long learners who are able to continually update their base of knowledge, to use 
new strategies, and to adapt to changing student and community needs. Carl D. 
Glickman summarizes research that indicates teachers who have the highest 
levels of conceptual understanding of education are more able to employ a wide 
range of teaching methoos and have more positive relations with peers. 

Despite the importance of cognitive ability, school district employers 
may instead seek teachers recommended as enthusiastic, dependable, desirous 
of woricing hard, cooperative, and able to benefit from advice, as Robert Mor- 
talani report:^. Without denying their importance, one -nnsi ask how well those 
descriptors alone predict an q>plicant's ability to master the complex tasks of 
teaching— organization of curriculum, diagnosis of group and individual needs, 
interaction with parents and community. One must also ask how well "able to 
benefit from advice" describes the teacher who is siq)posed to be a central par- 
ticipant in the schools' decision-making process and a responsible professional. 

Unlike industry, school districts may not be looking for achievers and 
leaders. Elaine McNally Jarcbo w reports that when superintendents in one mid- 
westem state responded to this statement, "Candidates with CPAs from 2.5-3.5 
are preferred to candidates with CPAs from 3.6-4.0," only 59 percent disagreed. 
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Let us not overstate the case. After they screen teacher candidates for 
cognitive ability and achievement* employers must appropriately seek signs of 
commitment, integrity, empathy, energy, and, yes, magic. Looking for the 
teacher-scholar niCans shedding some stereotypes, admitting that the English 
teacher can enhance a child's linguistic prowess as well as his or her self<on- 
cept. Seeking academically qualified educators does not mean teachers will be 
less compassionate or less dedicated. On the contrary, it probably means 
teachers will be more self-confident and more capable of contributing to the 
strrngth of their school conmiunity. 

Military recruiters, civil service officials, and employers in industry 
settings commonly administer tests intended to measure potential employees* 
cognitive ability. Most school districts instead use what they consider proxy 
measures of cognitive ability. Such proxies may include challenging interview 
questions, GPA, and formal tests. Although none of these potential "stand-ins" 
for more direct mea.;ur;s of cognitive potential can be considered predictive 
measures of teaching competence, together they can provide clues about an 
individual's academic preparation, achievement, and judgment skills. 



A growing number of studies on the prediction of teaching perfor- 
mance are finding a relationship between academic achievement and teaching 
success. Since the publication of A Nation at Risk, districts have increasingly 
sought transcripts as evidence of an applicant's academic achievement. Even 
districts that traditionally discounted the importance of grades now publicize 
their desire for good students whose achievement is reflected in GPA and test 
scores. 

The trend toward testing teachers represents one attempt to improve 
the competency of educators and to placate the concern of the public. Cut-off 
scores distinguishing passing fhm failing are usually determined by the states 
and may reflect litde more than basic literacy, llie tests are designed to screen 
out candidates with failing scores, not to be used as predictive instruments to 
help districts select candidates with superior skills. Although the tests may as- 
sume a minimum level of competency, they function piimarily as symbols, and 
by no means do they serve as comprehensive answers to the teacher competen- 
cy issue. 

More and more frequentiy, districts arc supplementing state-require.i 
tests with their own exercises, usually tests of written expression. Potential 
teachers are asked to write solutions to hypothetical dilemmas or to defme ele- 
ments of their educational philosophy. Personnel officers rate these efforts for 
logical expression of thought as well as for grammar, spelling, and punctuation. 
Like other pencil-and-paper tests, district-designed examinations are limited in 
the scope of talent they are able to measure. 

This is not to say that basic skills tests or pedagogical examinations 
have no value in the screening of potential teachers. They may not be predic- 
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tors of teaching peifoii.iance but they may establish a baseline of skill levels 
essential in any professional role. Like GPA, the tests can be viewed as one 
more piece in the puzzle of teacher selection. 

Work Sample Measures 

Even a thick file of scores and references for a candidate may not ac- 
curately measure the individual's teaching skills. 

Industry commonly uses work sample measures to assess whether a 
person possesses the exact skills necessary for a specific job. After a thorough 
job analysis defermines which skills are needed in the position, tests are devised 
to measure them. For example, an individual applying for a position as a typist 
may take a typing test. It is not conmion among school districts to use work 
sample tests, but pei1iiq)s it should be. Candidates for teaching positions could 
be a&ked for live or videotaped demonstrations of their work as instructors. Al- 
ternatively, interviewers could request a written lesson plan designed to teach 
a specified concept. 

Critical-incidents tests are another form of work sample assessment. 
In this interview technique, candidates are presented with a specific problem 
situation and asked for solutions. Prior to the interviews, the selection team 
reviews the questions and formulates a scale of sample responses, rating them 
as high, medium, or low quality. Each interviewer independently rates the 
quality of applicants' responses by analogy to the sample responses. 

My research suggests that student teaching might also be considered 
a woric sample. The ratings of cooperating or master teachers were fr ^d to be 
the single best predictors of teaching performance three to six years ^^er the 
completion of teacher education. This research also offers support for the in- 
clusion of masterful teachers on selection teams. Those teachers who are them- 
selves experts can make powerful contributions to the team's assessment of 
woik sample tests. 

Broadening scmewhat ^*ie definition of work sample, leading districts 
are now considering the proba binary years before granting of tenure to be 
samples of future teaching performance. Candidates in these districts arc in- 
formed that the scl^^tion process is three years in length. 

Certainly, selection strategies are becoming at once more thorough and 
more sophisticated. There is nonetheless no panacea for those who seek to 
choose the best teacher. Only a carefully considered, thorough selection 
process ensures that result. 



Inducting Teoi hers 

Mounting evidence indicates that the most capable teachers may not 
remain in the profession. Nearly 35 percent of new teachers nationwide leave 
teaching after three years. To encourage new teachers and to enhance their 
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productivity in the classroom, many school districts have developed supportive 
programs for beginning teachers known as induction programs. The structures 
of induction programs, whether in educational orcoiporate settings, vary wide- 
ly, but all share two common purposes noted by Phillip C. Schlechty; 

1 . to develop in new members of an occupation those skills, fomis 
of knowledge, attitudes, and values necessary to carry out their 
occupational roles 

2. to create conditions that cause new members to internalize the 
n jmis of the occupation to the point that the primary means of 
social control is self-control 

The New Teacher in the School Culture 

The new teacher faces many of the same adjustments that any neoi^yte 
in any organization is confronted with. Like the newcomer in industry, the new 
teacher is moving away from familiar places and roles and letting go of former 
lifestyles and roots. 

Let's face it. The new teacherwho opens the classroom on Monday 
may have graduated last Friday. That teacher may have moved to a 
new area and lived alone for the fu*st time. All of a sudden, he or 
she is expected to be an adult and a professional, and an exception- 
ally competent one at that. 

John Mahaffy is director of the Center for Professional Development 
at the Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory in Portland, Oregon. In an 
interview, he pointed out that many new teachers fmd their first years traumatic. 
Structures within schools tend to intensify the new teachers' problems: they 
often work in isolation, rarely observing each other or getting feedback from 
their peers. Without established structures of peer communication and support, 
the new teacher may wonder how to get help without admitting he or she is 
having trouble. Mahaffy is aware that school administrators may not realize 
the problems new teachers face: 

Sometimes principals will tell me they wish they had all beginning 
teachers because they are so competent and energetic. When they 
say that, I have to wonder how much those beginning teachers are 
hiding and how hard they are working to seem so competent. Teach- 
ing is an incredibly complex job and it takes time to leam it. 

Teaching is undeniably "an incredibly complex job," but there is often 
little time to leam it. In most industrial settings, the orientation of the newcomer 
includes an apprenticeship period during which the new job may be experienced 
in a simple-to-complex learning sequence. Dan Lortie contends that this 
gradual assimilation into the job is not possible for the teacher: 

Fully responsible for the instruction of his students from his first 
working day, the beginning teacher perfomis the same tasks as the 
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twenty-five year veteran. Tasks arc not added sequentially to allow 
for gradual increase in skill and knowledge; the beginner learns 
while performing the full complement of teaching duties. 

In fact, the job first-year teachers face may be more difficult than that 
experienced staff members encounter. When Elizabeth Clewett summarized 
research on the beginning teacher, she found that the difRculties of the new 
teacher tend to be exacerbated by organizational structures. Often new teachers 
aie assigned larger groups of students, more difficult students, and more duties 
of both an instructional and noninstructional nature. The teaching assignment 
itself is also frequently unrelated to the new teacher's subject matter expertise 
and experience in teacher training. 

Lack of supervision can contribute to the problems of the beginning 
teacher as well to the difHcul ties of his or her district. School principals are fre- 
quently reluctant to monitor the performance of new teachers during ti.e first 
months of the school year, preferring instead to let new teachers "try their wings" 
without fear of evaluation. While this sentiment may spring from weli inten- 
tioned motives, it can have unexpected negative consequences. Unaided, new 
teachers tend to experience difHculties, particularly in discipline and classroom 
management, that increase as the school year progresses. Without supervision 
and feedback, they may repeat costly errors. 

In many if not most schools, supervision of new teachers is rare, limited 
to infrequent and brief observations of classroom performance. Ironically, su- 
pervisors tend to rate beginners* competence more highly than do the beginners 
themselves. Periiq>s afraid of discouraging new teachers, administrators may 
miss opportunities to encourage them. 

Typically, new teachers tend to socialize themselves into the profes- 
sion. They leani both the job of the teacher and the culture of the school by ob- 
serving staff members rather than by communicating directly with them. A 
double barrier inhibits open conununication: the newcomer is reluctant to dis- 
close a lack of knowledge or competence, and experienced teachers do not wish 
to be seen as meddlers. Through careful observation newcomers may learn 
some of the techniques their more experienced colleagues have adopted. Begin- 
ning teachers report picking up clues from assignments on experienced 
teachers* chalkboards, papers left at the copy machine, and comments made in 
the lunchroom. In schools lacking a structure of peer si^jport, the newcomers 
may suffer from lack of legitimate access to the expertise of their colleagues. 

Clewin*s review of the research shows beginning teachers commonly 
face similar problems: 

• classroom management and discipline 

• student motivation 

• adjustment to the physical demands of teaching 

• managing instructional tasks (organizing work, individualizing 
assessment and assignments, instruction, locating matenals and 
resources) 

• sacrificing leisure time 
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• managing noninstnictional demands of the position (establishing 
relationships with students, parents, colleagues; managing ex- 
tracuiTicular assignments; enlisting assistance of other staff mem- 
bers) 

Susan Roper and her colleagues at Southern Oregon State College em- 
phasize the noninstnictional challenges beginning teachers face. New teachers, 
they argue, need to learn to work with other adults, to acquire a more realistic 
view of the teaching profession, and to be given a more complete theoretical 
framework from which to work. Too often smdents enter teacher education 
believing they will work almost exclusively with children. Typically, teacher 
education focuses on preparing teacher candidates for instructional tasks and 
work with children. Rarely docs the smdent teacher learn how to conduct parent 
conferences, work as a member of a teaching team, seek support in new set- 
tings, or deal with ih*^ ^stration of not reaching every student. 

Induction Pro^ tis and Teacher 
Competency 

Induction programs vary according to their degree of formal structure 
and their ability to balance the needs of the beginning teacher and the employ- 
ing district. One commonality is that they all promote a high level of interac- 
tion among the beginning teacher, administrators, and colleagues. Most 
programs feature one or more of these three structures; use o^ mentor teachers, 
increased supervision and training, and support groups for nt wcomers. 

Mentor or Support Teachers 

School staffs vary in their acceptance of new members. In the Isaac- 
son study, new teachers had different experiences: 

Oh. they were very supportive, very warm....therc were only fifteen 
faculty members, and it was a really friendly group. 

They aren*t very friendly generally, especially because the high 
school is so big and a lot of them don*t really feel comfortable there; 
I don*t feel like that*s my home. I just do my own thing, and I don*t 
really feel a pait of what is going on. 

In a common model, experienced teachers serve as mentors or spon- 
sors, providing the newcomer with friendship and access to a colleague's ex- 
pertise. From discussing the math curriculum to untangling the social 
expectations of the staff room, the mentor acts as a soundingboard for the 
newcomer's questions and concerns. In addition to offering informal support, 
mentor teachers may provide formal classroom observation in a clinical super- 
vision format. 

The selection of mentors is critical. Research and conmion sense both 
suggest tnat a cq)able teacher who teaches the same subjects at the same grade 
level using the same instructional style could be very helpful to a new teacher. 
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Beyond this generalization, however, other qualities should be considered. 

The mentor needs more than pedagogical skills: he or she must be able 
to communicate with the newcomer openly and supportively . Ideally, the men- 
tor should be someone who views the learning process as a mutual one, some- 
one who considers woridng with a newly trained teacher an opportunity to 
enhance his or her own skills. In addition to instructional skills, the mentor is 
likely to influence the values and attitudes of the new teacher. During the tran- 
sition from student teacher and first-year teacher, newcomers are panicularly 
likely to embrace the philosophy and attitude of mentors. The more uncertain 
or insecure a new teacher is, the more he or she will cling to the mentor's dis* 
cipline strategies, worksheets, and beliefs. 

Even an exceptionaUy talented teacher may not communicate effec- 
tively with new colleagues. Rather than assume mentors know how to inform, 
encourage, reinforce, and solve problems with new teachers, administrators 
should provide training to mentors on effective methods of delivery. If this is 
not done, the lines between consultation and advice-giving, guidance and judg- 
ment may blur. 

Supervision and Training 

Another model of induction emphasizes increased supervision and 
coaching by the site administrator or by the district's staff development 
department Several states propose to consider the first year of teaching as an 
internship, one that features intensive feedback from district supervisors. In 
many schools, administrators offer increased supervision for first-year teachers. 
At its best^ early supervision saves new teachers fiom making mistakes that 
could be prevented, reinforces their strengths, focuses their self-evaluation, and 
initiates them into a district's continuous professional development program. 

Balancing the administrator's need to assess competency and the new 
teachers' need for support is not always a simple feat. In an attenq)t to achieve 
that balance, a staff development department in one large suburban district 
directs the induction program. Regardless of their previous experience, all 
teachers new to the district will see a member of the staff development team 
within the first two or three weeks of the school year. Teachers who have had 
teaching experience but are new to the district are observed and offered in- 
dividudized staff development plans. 

One of the district's staff development specialists assumes respon- 
sibility for coaching each begitming teacher. From the start, coaches attempt 
to be as supportive and nonthreatening as possible. Before school opens, they 
visit with the first-year teachers, focusing on the teachers as well as their per- 
formance in the classroom; the staff developers want to know what the new 
teachers are feeling as well as doing. 

Coaching takes a variety of forms. In one option, the staff developer 
makes an i^>pointment with the beginning teacher to observe classroom perfor- 
mance, then, while observing, writes or tapes what the teacher says. Soon after 
the lesson, the teacher does the first analysis of the script and the coach gives 
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feedback, pointing out strengths and selecting one area for improvement. Les- 
son plan strategies from Madeline Hunter's Instructional Theory into Practice 
(TTIP) program are used as a basis for evaluation. 

Coaching may also take the form of demonstration teaching, team 
teaching, or joint observation of another teacher. The staff developed some- 
times Uterally coach from the sideUnes. using preestabUshed nonverbal cues to 
guide new teachers through a lesson. 

Are the eariy observations threatening to new teachers? District 
leaders contend that a newccmer to any organization feels anxiety but that their 
staff dcvelqwnent structure in many ways protects the newcomer fttMn tension 
by providing predictable support. 

In most districts using a staff development coaching format, the routine 
of classroom observations and conferences is integrated with formal woricshops. 
Topics focus on the typical needs and concerns of first-year teachers: 

• providing classroom management and student discipline 

• motivating students 

• mastering content 

• fitting into the school environment 

• preparing and organizing woiic 

• locating materials and resources 

• establishing relationships with students, parents, col- 
leagues 

• adjusting to the physical demands of teaching 

Like the mentor programs, those that offer intensive supervision and 
training deserve some caution. Coaches or supervisors must be able to main- 
tain collegial. problem-solving relationships with new teachere; they must fight 
die temptation to require beginning teachers to conform to rigid guidelines. 

One Northwest school district does not espouse any specific training 
format Rather than teach one strategy of instruction, such as mP. leaders in 
this district annually fwm a training team that conducts a "New Teacher Semi- 
nar." The team— composed of district administrators and teachers as well as 
instructors from outside the district— invites interested, experienced teachers to 
join the seminar. The course is offered free of charge, and participants receive 
coUege credit for completing it succcssfiiUy. In addition to weekly formal ses- 
sions. the training format features individualized classroom observations and 
followup. The seminar is held during the second quarter of the school year, 
during the first quarter, new teachers participate in informal support session* 
and gather their needs into suggestions for the formal seminar. 

Anotfier caution is in order. Training sessions consume time, a valu- 
able commodity for first-year teachers. Administrators need to balance new 
teachers* need for training with their need for planning and personal time. If 
training programs are to ease the newcomer's transition into teaching, they must 
deal with the most pressing needs first, be efficiently managed, and offer com- 
pensatory or release time to participants. 
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S'ipport Gfoups 

Newcomers in schools need to understand that disillusionment, deal- 
ing with surprises, and sense-making are normal upon entry into any organiza- 
tion. Districts can facilitate that understanding by forming support groups for 
new teachers. 

Such support groups can accomplish another goal : linking training ob- 
jectives to the needs of participants. Clewitt found that school personnel report 
offering more orientation and induction services than beginning teachers report 
receiving. Why the discrepancy in perceptions? District programs of induction 
may be largely ceremonial and ritualistic, not addressing the needs newcomers 
identify as important. More informal district programs are built around those 
expressed ne^. 

In one district, during the first nine weeks of each school year teachers 
new to the district meet once a week with their schooPs administrators. The 
weekly meet'iigs acquaint new staff members with ' strict policies, prxx:eduies, 
and values. They also create suf^rtive collegiai relationships among the 
teachers and administrators. Agendas are set by the group: the needs and ques- 
tions of the new teachers guide the sessions. One teacher describes the mutual 
support she received frcmi peers: 

Sometimes we 'd get together and tell horror stones. Then we *d talk 
about how we could make our classes better. As a new teacher you 
say to yourself, "It*s just me. Nobody else is having this problem." 
Then, when everyone else shares what problems they are having, 
you find out that yours is a ccmunon challenge in teaching and that 
there are ways to solve it. 

Over time, periiaps the most significant contribution of induction 
programs will be the increased interaction they spawn among professionals in 
schools. Administrators and experienced teachers who unite to meet the needs 
of the newcomer develop in that process structures of collegiality and collabora- 
tion that will serve schools in other ways. 

'"he following sections consider the next vital questions: Once 
recruited, selected, and inducted, how may capable teachers continue to grow 
through structures of supervision and professional development? 



Supervising and Evaiuating Teachers 

The retiring superintendent, a forty-year veteran of public schools, 
summed it up: "What 1* ve liked best about education are those predictable pen- 
dulum swings. 1 figured out that if I stood in one place long enough the pen- 
dulum would find me again and Fd be known once more as an innovator." 

Of all its swings, the pendulum of educational theory is peiiiaps 
nowhere felt more strongly than in the area of teacher evaluation. Is the pur- 
pose of evaluation public accountability or teacher growth? Are summative or 
formative evaluations soundest? Is evaluation best engineered in a bureaucratic 
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or professional Style? Should principals orpeers supervise teachers? And, lurk- 
ing at the heart of the controversy, a question that could not be more basic: Is 
teaching a science, a craft, an art, or a bit of each? That is, does it require a 
specific knowledge base, an apprenticed learning, or an instinctive grasp of the 
learner's context? Is it then best evaluated by checklists, coaching, or intuition? 



The Historical Context 

In his review of the history of teacher evaluation, James Weber begins 
at the turn of the century, noting that "inspectors" rated teachers' conformity to 
district standards in both their professional and personal lives. Soon the em- 
phasis shifted to a model borrowed from industry: observers in the scientific 
management era rated the apparent efficiency of teachers. 

Gradually, administrators sought the cooperation of teachers in their 
evaluation and in 1973 Morris L. Cogan's Clinical Supervision charted the path 
toward partnership and reciprocity in teacher evaluation. Trends such as 
teacher-developed evaluation standards, context-driven interpretations, and 
peer supervision grew out of Cogan's model of trust and cooperation. 

In still another pendulum swing, simultaneous to the popularity of the 
clinical supervision modeL public pressure for teacher accountability en- 
couraged attempts to standardize teacher tests and rating forms. Whether such 
standar/^ization is intended to reward the most effective teachers or to weed out 
the least effective, these evaluation techniques are often distinct from those that 
focus on teacher growth. Attempts to find standards against which all teachers 
can be tested compete with efforts to recognize situation-specific issues in su- 
pervision. 

The task of finding such standards is complicated by the nature of 
measurement itself. Valid and reliable measurement requires considerable 
sophistication: multiple measures, carefully prepared observers, and controls 
for observers, students, and environmental variables. Many behaviors and func- 
tions of teachers are simply not measurable. Measures of student growth arc 
complicated by myriad factors including earlier instruction, home background, 
transiency, attendance, and emotional health. The school environment similar- 
ly contributes a score of variables such as pupil-teacher ratio, availability of 
materials and supplies, adequacy of support staff, overall school discipline, and 
management. Measurement experts, a vanishing breed in school districts facing 
budgetary reductions, may find a new purpose: the evaluation of teacher com- 
petency. 

In summarizing his historical review, Weber asks pertinent questions: 
"Can state-mandated evaluation processes ensure that the gains in the 
humanization of teacher evaluation of the last century will be continued?" "Can 
teacher development strategies coexist with accountability strategies?" "Can 
the same people who decide teachers' career placement also oversee their 
professional development?" Another way of asking the same questions may be 
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"Will the two trends of evaluation — summative and formative— collide, merge, 
or exist side by side?" 



Accountability advocates prefer to emphasize summative evaluation, 
a system that usually rates teachers against a fixed scale of standards and then 
compares their ratings with those of colleagues. Sunmiative evaluation typical- 
ly focuses on minimum standards, allowing evaluators to distinguish marginal 
from incompetent teachers. Courts, in judging claims of teacher incompetCii- 
cy, prefer to believe that standardized measures have been taken of a teacher's 
performance. 

Certainly many educational researchers might testify that teaching is 
too complex a function to be measured by standard rating forms, that such 
evaluation offers but an illusion of objectivity, ret in practical terms summa- 
tive evaluation serves an indisputably essential function in school districts: it 
is useful in making personnel decisions for promotion as well as dismissal. 
Used with a ranking system, summative evaluations allow districts to verify the 
skills of teachers proposed for merit pay and master teacher positions. 

After coming to grips with the necessity of some summative evalua- 
tion processes, districts that wish to improve educational programs will look 
carefully at this form of evaluation, its shortcomings as well as its strengths. 
First, summative evaluations, in their emphasis upon minimum standards, can 
distract a district from educational excellence. Second, by placing ad- 
ministrators in the roles of "raters" rather than "colleagues" or "partners" in 
evaluation, summative evaluation can distance teachers fro n their own growth, 
making them recipients rather than originators of improvem jnt. Third, summa- 
tive evaluation f^s prey to the problems inherent in any human measurement: 
evaluators may be untrained or biased, standards may be inconsistent, and single 
or simplistic measures may be used even though reliability demands multiple 
or complex measures. 

Sunmiative evaluation is improved when administrator • are trained in 
measurement, observations are made over time, and teacher* verify the stand- 
ards and processes that will be used. Yet even when these improvements are 
in force, districts concerned about the shortcomings of sunt mative evaluation 
have come to a simple conclusion: it cannot stand alone. Hence the potential- 
ly colliding historical streams merge peacefully, as districts combine summa- 
tive evaluation with formative supervision . 



Formative supervisiori focuses on teachers* professional development. 
Most formative models are feeitback models: observers gather data useful to 
the teacher and, in conference wi Ji the teacher, analyze implications of the data. 
Unlike the standardized forms o^ summative evaluation, this form of super- 
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vision is context-specific and individualized. Typically teachers assume a 
strong professional role in their own self-evaluation, suggesting goals for im- 
provement, strategies for observation, and plans for remediation. Properly or- 
chestrated, formative supervision is linked directly to staff development goals 
and objectives. The feedback process enables both teacher and supervisor to 
determine what specific improvement in subject matter expertise or technical 
skill will promote increased learning in the classroom. 

A professional orientation toward evaluation enhances the rights as 
well as the responsibilities of teachers, provichng a fixunework for teachers and 
administrators to work together. Allan A. Glatthom recommends that teachers 
select which of four types of supervision they want in a given year. Teachers 
could choose, he says, from clinical supervision, cooperative professional 
development, self-directed development, or administrative monitoring. While 
he suggests clinical supervision is most needed by beginning teachers or others 
experiencing difficulties, he sees cooperative peer development and self- 
directed development as most useful for experienced teachers. Frequent unan- 
nounced visits by an administrator complement the evaluation cycle, according 
to Glatthom; such monitoring gives the principal information about the day-to- 
day functioning of the school. 

Clinical Sup#rvi$ion 

Cogan*s text on clinical supervision has inspired many followers of 
the professional model, among them Noreen B. Carman. Li her discussion of 
clinical supervision, she outiines four concepts that should guide its practice: 
(1) collcgiality— supervisors are participants in the process of teaching, (2) col- 
laboration-~an fiance is fome^ in the interest of good teaching, (3) skilled 
service— die supervisor's e :e and skills are placed in service of the 
teacher, and (4) ethical cona. -the supervisor's knowledge will not violate 
the confidence each holds in the other. 

The original clinical supervision model includes a conference prior to 
classroom observation, data collection, and feedback. In the preconference, the 
teacher defines the objectives of the lesson and the purposes of the observation, 
asking, for example, to be observed to improve classroom management or in- 
quiry techniques. Together the supervisor and teacher select a form of data col- 
lection, for example, an on-task record or an interaction analysis. 

Frequentiy supporters of the clinical supervision model also embrace 
Madeline Hunter's seven-step structure for lesson plans, using that format to 
evaluate teacher performance. Two controversies arise from this intertwining 
of models. First, Hunter discounts the preconference, claiming it wastes time 
and biases the observer. Her own critics, such as Barbara N. Pavan, counter 
that eliminating the preconference reduces collegiality in the supervision model. 
Second, administrators may tend to limit the clinical supervision theory to 
Hunter's model ot icacbinR. As Bnice Joyce and Marsha Weil demonstrate, 
there are currentiy over twenty defined models of teaching, each appr<^ate 
for different purposes. Carman, critici£.:.^.g the tendency of school ad- 
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ministrators to simplify evaluation by exalting one model, insists such action 
stems frcMii an attitude "more like religious certitude than intellectual inquiiy." 

ArtisHc Supervision 

In contrast to procedures designed to measure teaching competency 
by following a predetermined plan for observation, evaluators using naturalis- 
tic or artistic forms of supervision begin with the desire to understand what is 
hq>pening in the classroom. Elliot Eisner wants the supervisor to be an "educa- 
tional connoisseur/* one able to detect significanc if subtle events and charac- 
teristics of the classroom, one able to appreciate what one has encountered. 
While other systems encourage objectivity, Eisner urges the observer to bo in- 
tuitive and sensitive, awaie of implicit assumptions in the classroom as well as 
explicit insmiction: 

The idea that the skills of teaching can be treated as discrete ele- 
ments and then aggregated to form a whole reflects a fundamental 
misconception of what it means to be skilled in teaching. What 
skilled teaching requires is the ability to grasp their meaning, and 
the ingenuity to invent ways to respond to them. 

Rather than use rating scales, proponents of naturalistic evaluation 
prefer to use verbatim transcripts, videotapes, anthropological descriptions, and 
teacher and student interviews. The observer attempts to understand and 
describe the meaning behind teachers* actions, rather than tallying their fre- 
quency or describing their surface t^ypearance. Such depth of knowledge is won 
only by openness and an investment of time. 

Gradually, more attention has been given to the decision-making 
process that underlies excellent teaching. Evaluation and supervision, if they 
are to promote growth, must pay attention to the atypical decisions of teachers 
as well as their typical behavior. David Berliner, commenting on expen 
teachers (in an interview by Ronald S. Brandt), expresses at once his bewilder- 
ment and the complexity of evaluation: 

We know . . . what observable teacher characteristics are related to 
effective teaching. Now we want to go inside teachers* heads and 
ask them why they do the things they do. 

For example ... a teacher whose students have more time on task 
will achieve more. Why then, on a given day, will an expert teacher 
simply throw the task out the window? 

Conclusions in the effective teaching literature are based on correla- 
tions between supposedly stable teacher characteristics and student learning. 
Nonetheless, Beriiner fmds the behavior of expert teachers varies from day to 
day and year to year. "Why? These are able, experienced people. There*s 
something they are responding to that makes them change a routine that has 
worked perfectly for 30 days in a row. They know something we don't." 

They know something we don*t. Knowing the limits of observation, 
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knowing when to ask "Why did you do that?/' preserves the professionalism of 
the teacher and the integrity of the teaching act. 

Who Should Suporvise? 

Keith Achcson and Smart Smith believe that school principals are at 
a disadvantage when they attempt to do both summative evaluation and forma- 
tive supervision, legaidless of what models they employ. Principals, they con- 
tend, lack time, updated training, and recent classroom experience that could 
make their suggestions practical. Sharing instructional leadership with others 
may mean more and better supervision of teacuers, particularly probationary 
staff. 

It is beanning increasingly common for peer supervisors or coaches 
to woA with teachers in formative evaluation. Their efforts are coordinated 
with the summative evaluation usually performed by the school principal. 
Using supervision teams of expert teuchers or peer partners addivsses common 
criticisms of summative evaluation: these evaluators offer the benefit of time 
for multiple observations, credibility gained by recent teaching experience, and 
presumably increased comfort for the teacher. Carolyn Ruck likens the 
principalis role in evaluation and supervision to that of a building contractor, 
"one who is in charge of the total project but who coordinates others* efforts 
and guides their decisions without controlling them." 

The pendulum clearly has not stopped swinging, even though there are 
many who hope it will steady itself in some middle zone, combining sununa- 
tive and formative purposes, technical and artistic methods, administrative and 
professicMial personnel. 

The next section considers the dismissal of incompetent teachers. Im- 
mediately following that section, this chapter concludes by examining a more 
pleasant outgrowth of good evaluation— effective staff development programs. 



Dismissing the Unsatisfactory Teacher 

Although administrators estimate that unsatisfactory teachers com- 
prise only 5 to 15 percent of employed teachers, these individuals take an inor- 
dinate toll upon students, colleagues, and the school organization. Ironically, 
their presence has bolstered many of the school effectiveness reforms discussed 
earlier in this chapter. Districts honestly facing the long-lasting repercussions 
of incompetent teaching are more likely to reshape recruitment, hiring, and in- 
duction processes. Yet, unhappily, these reforms are not the fmal answer to the 
issue of teaching competence. Incompetent teachers may have been tenured 
before the reforms; probationary teachers may have nearly as many employ- 
ment rights as tenured instructors; new teachers who successfully complete their 
induction phase may change in their work habits, level of conmiitment, or emo- 
tional stability. 
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As distinguished from teachers dismissed due to insubordination or 
immorality charges, tenured teachers whom administrators consider ineffective 
are rarely dismissed. Why there not more dismissals of incompetent 
teachers? Edwin M. Bridges says, "School districts that wish to confront this 
challeiigt face a formidable arra> of legal, technical, and human problems." 
Kelly Frels and Timothy Cooper concur, pointing out that due process require- 
ments tend to place the principal, along with the teacher, on trial. 

Appropnate documentation not only prepares an administrator for 
legal proceedings, it offers the teach r clear and concrete evidence of the 
charges as well as suggestions for imp -ovement. Charges of incompetence 
rarely stem from one incident or evsn one cause. More likely, such a teacher 
displays a pattern of h^havior over time that departs firom standard practice; this 
pattern is documented by multiple observations and a series of suggested plans 
for remediation. Freh and Cooper provide a usc^l guide to the process of 
documentation, including memoranda to the principal s file, specific incident 
memoranda, records of classroom observations, and sumn^aries of conferences 
with the teacher. They counsel administrators to rely on factual descnptions, 
avoid inflammatory words, and give clear directives. 

The majority of charges brought against allegedly inc^nipetent 
teachers involve poor discipline and classroom management. Other charges 
commonly include inadequate work habits and interpersonal relationships. 
Whatever the charge, first-hand observation and recording illuminates the de- 
gree of incompetence. For example, to record that "two students are wrestling 
on the floor during this geography lesson and three students are throwing pen- 
cils" produces clearer images than does "Mr. Jones has difficulty maintaining 
control of his social studies classes." "This teacher was more than fifteen 
minutes late reporting for work on SO out of 160 days" clarifies a "tardiness" 
problem. "Mrs. Smith did not attend eight out of ten department meetings 
during this school year nor did she offer excuses for her absences" substantiates 
the charge that "Mrs. Smith does not take adequate responsibility for the 
functioning of her department." Similarly, verbatim transcripts of lessons can 
support other common charges of poor organization and planning, failure to 
coi.trol temper, or lack of proper granunar and spelling. 



Clearly the principal cannot stand alone in attempts to terminate inef- 
fective teachers. Not only does the teacher merit appraisal by more than one 
observer, the principal needs and deserves a second (or third or fourth) opinion. 
Bridges recommends that school districts take an organizational approach to the 
problem of incompetence. He outlines eight elements: 

• Establish excellence in teaching as a high priority 

• Adopt and publish reasonable criteria for evaluating teachers 
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• Adopt sound procedures for determining whether teachers satis- 
fy these criteria and apply them unifonnly 

• Provide unsatisfactory teachers with remediation and areasonable 
time to improve 

• Establish and implement procedures for ensuring that appraisers 
have the requisite competencies 

• Provide appraisers with the resources needed to carry out their 
responsibilities 

• Hold appraisers accountable for evaluating and dealing with in- 
competent teachers 

• Provide incompetent teachers with a fair hearing prior to making 
the dismissal decision 

The growing body of research on effective teaching may provide some 
of the assistance principals and districts need to terminate unsatisfactory instruc- 
tors. In the past, one obstacle to the support of the courts in dismissal hearings 
has been the lack of clear standards of teacher effectiveness against which an 
individual tcacher*s performance might be judged. Dclbert K. Clear and John 
M. Box contend there ha<! been a "desperate need for stablt standards of perfor- 
mance" that will wiih5^ judicial scrutiny. Court cases will become clearer 
to the degree ih*»* indardo of required teacher knowledge and competence can 
be matched wiu Uuation systems c?*oable l: detecting departures from the 
standards. Clcai and Box provide r ,.st of teacher behaviors correlated with 
student learning, including their research base and ihe'r role in recent couit 
decisions. 

Documented incidents of incompetence need not always lead to dis- 
missal hearings. In some cases remediation plans arc effective: counseling, 
change of grade or school, supervised practice, or additional training may em- 
power weak teachers. For both legal and ethical reasons, a district must make 
clear demonstration of repeated good-faith attempts io help ineiTective teachers 
succeed. If such interventions fail, districts may be able to persuace unsatisfac- 
toiy teachers to resign. In those cases, offering outplacement counseling as an 
adjunct to requests for resignation demonstrates tlie district's dual commitment 
to excellence in teaching and concem for the future of its employees. 

Dismissing an incompetent teacher is probably tlie most time-consum- 
ing, emotionally draining task an administrator faces. Yet, as a single act, it has 
perhaps the greatest repercussions for the quality of education in a school. 
Bridges concludes his work on the management of incompetent teachers: 

A district that ignores its incompetent teachers may undermine the 
political support of parents and taxpayers, lower the morale of its 
competent teachers, and, mo^X importantly, diminish the education- 
al opportunities of some of its students. Conversely, a district that 
deals forthrightly with its unsatisfactory teachers can expect to in- 
crease public confidence in its institutional effectiveness; to 
preserve, if not raise, the morale of its teaching staff; and to provide 
all of its students with a meaningful and adequate education. 
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Facing the incompetent teacher is one link in the chain that produces 
effective schools. Without such confrontation, a district*s investment in teacher 
selection and induction becomes just that — an investment for some distant fu- 
ture. To raise the quality of education in the short term, the health of a distnct*s 
current teaching staff must be assessed as critically as that of potential future 
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It is 3:00 in the hot, humid afternoon. The speaker, poised at a 
chalkboard, searches the eyes of his audience for response, considering whether 
this inservice session will result in any changes in the classroom. Research al- 
lows us to make a few guesses provided we have some additional information. 



According to Meredith D. Gall aiid Ronald S. Renchler, researchers 
tend to agree that staff or professional development programs result in improved 
teacher competence and student performance to the extent that 

• participants are involves in the choice and design of training 

• training objectives are clear 

• objectives relate to improved student academic performance 

• teachers* own expectations for success of this method are high 

• complex skills are introduced gradually 

• during the session, teachers learn from each other 

• participation is mandatory in order to raise total school effective- 



• the principal participates 

• extensive followupaimsatapplication and generalizationof skills 

• some followup aims at application and generalization of skills 

• some followup takes place in teachers* classrooms 

• participants receive some incentive or recognition, such as release 
time, college credits, movement on the salary scale 

Ruth K. Wade adds a few more characteristics to the list. She recom- 
mends presenters assume strong leadership of the session and use techniques of 
microteaching, independent study, audio and visual feedback, and practice. 
Whether the training is voluntary or mandatory is not significant, she says, but 
she contends the best results may come from mixing elementary and secondary 
teachers. Unlike writers who believe the most effective inservice is bom at the 
school or district level. Wade finds that programs developed or funded by state 
or federal government or by universities have the greatest chance of success. 

And certainly, whether or not scientific studies support the theory, one 
might reasonably conclude th^t only under extraordinary circumstances could 
the combination of 3:00 p.m., heat, and humidity be predictive of growth in 
teacher competence or student achievement. Meticulous planning precedec 
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productive staff development: practical, as well as theoretical, issues cannot be 
ignored. 

The Supervision Connection 

Teachers everywhere assure hesitant students that tests are for their 
own good: "Today*sexam tells me what you need to learn next." Earlier in 
this chapter teacher supervision/evaluation was said to be a precursor to the 
design of staff development programs within a school. When teachers under- 
go their own tests-^sessments of professional competency— those "exams" 
should clarify goals of continued learning. 

One Northwest school district terms these goals "targets." Targets for 
growth are established collaboratively by teacher and supervisor, resulting from 
self-appraisal and classroom observation and leading to specific staff develop- 
ment experiences. Similarly, when supervisors observe in each classroom of a 
school, they piece together a picture of the instructional program as a whole. 
Teacher and student performance in mathematics may be minimal; inconsisten- 
cies in language arts programming may t>e evident; many classrooms may show 
poor on-task rates. Whether the supervisor aids an individual teacher in find- 
ing needed training or helps fashioi* a schoolwide development program, 
evaluation is linked to further growth. 

There is yet a second way of looking at the connection between super- 
vision and staff development. Supervision done well is staff development. 
When educators look together at instruction, their collaboration prompts 
growth. 

District Commitment 

Professional development must not. however. « seen simply in a 
deficit design. By definition, professional development improves the capacity 
of individuals and groups to function professionally, whether it focuses upon 
their personal growth, implementation of curriculum, or improved functioning 
of the school as an organization. Because of its critical and wide-ranging goals, 
professional development demands a districtwide commitment. 

The commitment needs to be both philosophical and financial. Dis- 
tricts noted for outstanding professional development programs share common 
beliefs: schools can always do betten change takes time; teachers who learn 
have students who learn. These districts have "five-year plans." carefully or- 
chestrated designs that offer employees districtwide classes, school site train- 
ing, pilot research programs, individual coaching, or tuition reimbursement. 
Comprehensive plans include informal programs as well: teacher materials 
centers, peer coaching relationships, team plarming meetings. Teachers shar- 
ing with teachers is as important as experts sharing with audiences. 

Whether professional development is on a formal or informal basis, 
effective programs aim to institutionalize reform through foUowup. often using 
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peer coaches or district-based teams of newly trained trainers. If change is to 
be effected in teaching behavior, staff development must focus as much on the 
application of knowledge as on the accumulation of knowledge. The days when 
the "Music Men" of education went from district to district offering one-hour 
inservices that promised to reform classrooms are hopefully diminishing in the 
light of research that stresses the necessity of extensive followup. 

Fmally, like any other professional program, staff development can be 
s^proached from a bureaucratic or a professional viewpoint. Teachers can enter 
a program resisting the fact that it is being "done to them," or they can be ac- 
tive initiators and participants. If professional development is indeed to be a 
professional activity, administrators need to share responsibility with teachers 
for its design, operation, and evaluation. Like any other administrative func- 
tion, the process becomes as important, if not more important, than the product. 

Conclusion 

From the recruitment and selection of teachers to their supervision and 
development, leading the instructional staff is one of an administrator's most 
critical functions. The processes are themselves interrelated, interiocked. 

The quality of those who apply for teaching positions within a par- 
ticular school and of those who stay in the positions is related to the quality of 
the school itself. Capable candidates seek effective schools. They are more 
lik^:ly to be attracted to leaders who have high expectations for them^lves and 
their staffs, who fashion supportive evaluation and professional development 
programs, and who suimnon the time and courage to dismiss incompetent in- 
structors. 

Whether the administrator is designing a program of recruitment, in- 
duction, supervision, or staff development, the process is as important as the 
pnKluct. To the degree that the process recognizes teachers as professionals, 
using their opinions and expertise, programs are likely to succeed. To the de- 
gree that the process emanates from a bureaucratic or patemali:ic philosophy, 
one that allows changes to "happen to" educators, programs are likely to fail 
miserably. The methc is, in fact, the message. 

Schools that offer good working conditions for teachers — environ- 
ments characterized by cohesion and support, collegiality and profes- 
sionalism—attract outstanding educators. Better yet, they keep outstanding 
educators. Organizational vitality and teachers* competency interrelate as 
mutual cause and effect. 
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Chapter 1 1 

Comi. Mnicating 

David Courseii and John Thomas 

G 

^^ood communication has always been an important part of effective school 
leadership. Whether educators have been outlining the rules to nineteenth-cen- 
tury children in a one-room school or explaining innovative teaching methods 
to contemporary parents, administrators have always needed to be effective 
conmiunicators. 

By communication, we mean the art of listening carefully and express- 
ing views clearly and concisely — skills essential for anyone in a leadership posi- 
tion. For example, high-level administrators of successful businesses say that 
the most valuable managers in their organizations arc those who excell in such 
communication skills as giving employees timely feedback about their woik. 
accepting criticism without being defensive, speaking clearly and succinctly, 
and being good listeners. Interviewed by Susan Glaser and Anna Eblen. the 
top-level executives also said they valued managers who expressed their "feel- 
ings, opinions, and ideas openly." These communication skills are as \ alued in 
educational organizations as they are in the business world. 

This chapter offers some suggestions for administrators who want to 
learn how to communicate more effectively with people both within and out- 
side the school. Divided into two major sections, the chapter discusses prin- 
ciples and skills of effective interpersonal communication and then 
recommends strategies for communicating v ith the public. 

Leaming to Communiccrte 

Communication is a human relations skill that is. in a sense, only half 
understood. Most people believe that if they speak or write clearly, or make 
gestures whose meanings can be clearly understood, they are communicating 
successfully. However, in a basic sense, communication is a two-way process, 
a sharing of information. This means that communication is listening as well 
as speaking, understanding as well as being understood. 

Communicating for Understanding 

Saul Alinsky. the labor organizer, once said that a person could lack 
every quality that ma<es a good orgfjiizer and still be successful— with one ex- 
ception. That person would have to be able to communicate. 

"Communication with others takes place when they understand what 
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you're trying to get across to them," Alinsky wrote. "If they don't understand, 
then you're not conununicating, regardless of words, pictures, or anything else." 

It doesn't matter what you know, Alinsky said. If you don't communi- 
cate— and in terms within your audience's experience — you're not even a 
failure. "You're just not there," Alinsky said. 

When he spoke to groups, Alinsky often employed analogies relating 
to sex or the toilet. He was not intending to shock people, particularly, but he 
was using terms common to all. The reaction he looked for was laughter, a nod- 
ding of heads, some sign of understanding or agreement. Failing to find a point 
of comnrion experiential ground at which his audiences could receive and un- 
derstand, Alinsky attempted to create an experience for them, often with the use 
of modem d^y parables, jokes, and demonstrations to illustrate his points. 

He once told of a man trying to give away ten dollar bills within a 
four-block radius in New Yoric City. One man apologized for not having 
change. Several hurried past, claiming not to have any money. A woman 
angrily said she wasn't "that kind," while another said she didn't come "that 
cheap." Still others believed it was u con game. Alinsky 's point was that the 
demonstration produced shock, confusion, and silence — together with 
avoidance or actual flight — because it was an attempt to communicate in a way 
that was outside the scope of experience for these New Yoikers. The same stunt, 
undertaken at the Boweiy, would have had the opposite results: taking money 
from strangers was within tlie frame of experience for derelicts and transients. 

According to Alinsky, communication that is too abstract and 
general — without being reduced to smaller biles by the specifics of ex- 
pciience — ^is rhetoric without much meaning to your listeners. He cited the dif- 
ferencc between news of the death of a quarter million people and news of the 
death of a close friend. 

As Alinsky helps us to see, the communicator must be able to grab the 
attention of his or her listeners by relating to their experience. This principle is 
all important when the school leader is trying to get a point across to anyone— 
a student, a teacher, or a group of parents. The able communicator reflects on 
the listener's experience and chooses words, a stoiy, or a personal illustration 
that will establish common ground. And the communicator fleshes out his or 
her message in concrete terms that will be clearly understood. 

As we inquire further into the communication process, we will see that 
this theme of communicating for understanding appears again and again. Next 
we examine the components of the communication process, before discussing 
some particular communication skills. 

How the Process Works 

In an article on the communication process for principals, Jerry Pul- 
ley identifies some of the points where problems can develop. Understanding 
these points of potential interference is essential to successful communication 
and to seeing why communications sometimes go awiy. In the classical model 
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of communication, there i^ a source, a message, a medium, a receiver, and a 
reaction. The following points are worth remembering about each. 

• Source. How the source (in this case, the school leader) is seen 
is very important. A principal must have a positive image and an 
aura of credibility. 

• Message. All messages should be delivered in clear, gmmmati- 
cal language, free of jargon and "loaded" words. When deliver- 
ing a message, the principal should be conscious of body language 
and other forms of nonverbal communication. 

• Medium. The chosen medium should be effective in reaching the 
desired audience and getting its attention. Face-to-face contact, 
which allows for direct feedback, is ideal. Often, several media 
can be used simultaneously, so that people missed by one will be 
reached by another. 

• Receiver. Any message will be received with a certain number of 
preconceptions and a certain amount of prejudice, and a school 
leader should never forget this. By understanding his or her 
receivers, the principal can try to construct a message that will not 
alienate them. 

• Reactions. These are difficult to predict. Even if the first four 
parts of the model are carefully considered and handled, there still 
may be unexpected reactions. Anticipate as many as you can. and 
try to plan for them. 

Since there is always an element of risk in communicating openly, trust 
is particularly important, according to Richard Schmuck and Philip Runkel. 
They list what they call "freeing responses" to increase trust: 

• listening attentively rather than silently 

• paraphrasing, checking impressions of the other's meaning 

• seeking additional information to understand better 

• offering relevant information 

• describing observable behaviors that influence you 

• directly reporting your own feelings 

• offering opinions, stating your value position 

The authors also list things that reduce trust, which they call "binding 
responses": 

• changing the subject without explanat on 

• focusing on and criticizing things that ^re unchangeable 

• trying to advise and persuade 

• vigorously agreeing or stfongly objecting 

• approving someone for conforming to your own standards 

• commanding or demanding to be commanded 



Charles Jung and his associates point out that there are no real tricks 
to good communication; the only secret is having a sincere interest m the other 
person. A number of skills, however, are important for the effective com- 
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municator to understand and master. The skills that we highlight here are lis- 
tening, asking questions, paraphrasing, agreeing and disagreeing, describing be- 
havior, describing feelings, checking perceptions, and giving feedback. 

Listening 

People who are trying to become more effective communicators 
should begin not by leamirg talking skills, but listening skills, say Susan Glaser 
and Anthony Biglan. Although often thought of as a silent, passive activity, 
they say, listening need not be and should not be so limited. 

Indeed, as Richard Genmiet points out, nonverbal signals — eye con- 
tact, attentiveness, use of hands, facial expressions, and tone of voice, among 
others — ^are often the best communicators of your interest. Good listeners, he 
says: 

• Don't interrupt, especially to correct mistakes or make points 

• Don*t judge 

• Think before answering 

• Face the speaker 

• Are close enough to hear 

• Watch nonverbal behavior 

• Are aware of biases or values that distort what they hear 

• Look for the basic assumptions underlying remarks 

• Concentrate on what is being said 

• Avoid rehearsing answers while the other person is talking 

• Never tune out because of "red flag" words or start mental com- 
bat 

• Avoi laving j have the last word 

Gemmet describes listening as an art. One masters it, he says, by 
developing "the attitude of wanting to listen, then the skills to help you express 
that attitude." Good listeners have learned to discipline themselves so their 
minds don*t wander. Frank Freshour mentions five approaches these good lis- 
teners use: 

Visualizing^ for example, picturing themselves as being in the 
speaker's shoes or er- iging "in the activity the speaker is talkia^' 
about." 

Analyzing the speaker's message. "Does it make sense? Is it logi- 
cal? What evidence docs the speaker provide? ... Is the communica- 
tion a matter of fact or of opinion?" 

Summarizing what the speaker is saying by recapitulating the main 
points and evidence. 

Taking notes of both the main ideis (on the left side of the paper) 
and supporting details (on the other side). 

Anticipating what the speaker is going to say. "If you are correct, 
you learn by repetition. If your anticipation is off the target, you 
leam by comparison and contrast." 
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A skill related to listening is asking questions. 

Asking QuMNons 

Question asking is an excellent way to begin communication, because 
It tends to make the other persons feel you're paying attention and interested in 
their response. In fact, it sounds like you want even more. Asking more effec- 
tive questions, say Glaser and Biglan, involves three skills: 

• asking open-ended questions that can't be answerru with a 
single word 

• asking focused questions that aren't too roa^ to be 
answered 

• asking for additional details, examples, impressions 

Poraphrosing 

Jung and his colleagues comment on one of the oddities of modem 
life. If someone tells you his or her phone number, seven unambiguous pieces 
of information, you will probably repeat it to make sure you have it right, but 
if he or she makes a far more complex statement, you arc likely to offer simple 
agreement or disagreement. In other words, as the possibilities for 
misunderstanding increase, our efforts to clarify messages geneniUy decrease. 

One way to avoid misuiioerstaiiding is pamphv-^sing— repcaf ing what 
you just heard in an effort to show the otfior person what his or her woitis mean 
to you. Paraphrasing aUo ws you to confiim yom perceptions <uid assumptions 
In this way, you not only clarify the meaning of the message, but you show 
genuuie interest and concern about better understanding. 

Jung and his coUeagues stress that the real purpose; of paraphrasing is 
not to show what the other person actuaUy meant (which would requw mind- 
reading skills) but to show what it meant to you. This may ii:ean restating the 
ongmal statement in more specific temis, using an example to show what it 
meant to you, or restating it in more general terms. 

Glaser and Biglan warn against overdoing this skill. People who 
par^hrase constantly— even simple, relatively unimportant statements— are 
often regarded as tedious. 

Agreeing and Disagreeing 

To communicate, we must also present some of ourselves to the other 
person, letting them know how we feel about what they say. One way to do this 
is by agreement, say Glaser and Biglan, because it allows us to respond active- 
ly. Even disagreement, when done effectively, contains an element of agree- 
ment, and the school leader who has learned to agree directly and clearly will 
find it much easier to disagree productively. 

Social psychologists have found that people who agree about impor- 
tant things find it much easier to work together amiably. Agreement puts the 
other pcrvon at ease and establishes rapport quickly. It is not necessary to avoid 
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disagreement when you do not agree, the authors say, but indicating points of 
commonality with the other persons will make it easier for them to accept your 
opinions. Disagreement, in fact, may make your agreement more meaningful. 
The authors add that it is particularly important to express agreement with new 
acquaintances. 

Describing Behavior 

When talking about what someone is doing, it*s important to distin- 
guish bttv/een describing and evaluating. Useful behavioi description, accord- 
ing to Jung and his associates, should report 

specific, observable actions of others without placing a value on 
them as right or wrong, bad or good, and without making accusa- 
tions or generalizations about the other's motives, attitudes or per- 
sonality traits. 

It*s important to be precise about the behavior to which you are 
responding, say the authors, and to describe a specific set of actions without 
judging the behavior. For example, "You've disagreed with almost everything 
he's said" is preferable to "You're being stubborn." Try to confute your remarks 
to things that are observable and stick to the facts without trying to draw con- 
clusions about their meaning. 

These suggestions can not only enhance communication, Jung and col- 
leagues say, but will also reduce defensiveness. When someone feels 
threatened by a comment or action, his or ^er defensiveness can distract from 
important questions at hand and itself become the issue. Types of supportive 
communication that can reduce defensiveness include: 

• describing rather than evaluating 

• solving the problem, rather than controlling the situation 

• being spontaneous, rather than following strategy 

• empathizing, a±er than remaining neutral 

• relating to others as equals, rather than superiors or subordinates 

• approaching differences of opinion with openness to new perspec- 
tives, rather than dogmatism 

Describing Feeiings 

How people perceive your feelings often has more to do with their 
feelings than your's. Furthermore, if you're like most people, you probably 
work harder describing you: ieas clearly than you do describing your feelings. 
For these reasons, it is not always easy to describe or understand feelings. 

The way to avoid misperception of feelings is to describe them as 
directly and vividly as possible, say Jung and colleagues. Attach the descrip- 
tion to yourself by using the word "I," "me," or "my." Some ways to do this in- 
clude referring directly to a feeling ("I'm angry"), using similes ("I feel like a 
fish out of wat«^"), describing what you want to do ("I'd like to leave this room 
now"), or using some other figure of speech. 
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Be precise and unambiguous in describing your feelings, they advise. 
Saying "Shut up! " may express strong feelings, but it doesn't identify those feel- 
ings. It's better to say something more informative like "It hurts me to hear 
this!" or "Hearing this makes me angry with you (or with myself)!" Any of 
these statements explains why you want the other person to stop talking. 

As in most aspects of communication, it is crucial to be open and 
honest. Feelings should be offered as pieces of information, not efforts to make 
the other person act differently. Again, nonverbal cues — facial expression, tone 
of voice, and body language — should agree with words. 

Pwc^ption Checking 

Just as paraphrasing is an effort to find out what another person's words 
mean, perception checking is an effort to understand the feelings behind the 
words. One way of checking perceptions is simply to describe your impres- 
sions of another person's feelings at a given time. This helps you find out how 
well you're understanding the other person and, again, shows your interest in 
the other person. This should be done in a way that avoids any expression of 
approval or disapproval . 

Giving Feedboclc 

One way to clarify communication is to ask people for their reactions 
to any messages sent off by your behavior. Feedback is a way to share under- 
standing about behavior, feelings, and motivations. In giving it, say Jung and 
associates, it is useful to describe observed behaviors, as well as the reactions 
they caused. When giving feedback, follow these guidelines: 

• The receiver should be ready to receive f^back. 

• Comments should describe, rather than interpret, action. 

• Feedback should focus on recent events or actions. 

• It should focus on things that can be changed. 

• It should not be used to try to force people to change. 

• It should be offered out of a sincere interest and concern for the 
other person. 

When you arc receiving feedback, you should first state what you want 
feedback about, then check what you have heard, and share your reactions to it. 

A feedback skill that is especially important for adininistrators is to let 
staff members know how well they are doing their jobs. In Glaser and Eblen's 
study, the managers who were most valued by high-level business executives 
looked for opportunities to give their "employees timely positive feedback 
about their work." In contrast, "the overriding finding" about ineffective 
managers was that they stressed poor performance and rarely gave positive rein- 
forcement. "These managers were not there to compliment, but were usually 
there if something went wr^ng," the researchers say. Effective managers did 
give negative feedback when necessary, but privately and without anger or pcr- 
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sonal attack. 

Also, say Glaser and Eblen, effective managers "accepted criticism 
without becoming defensive." They used negative feedback about their own 
pertomtonce to leam and change. 



Sctunuck and Runkel suggest several exercises to help develop or 
refine the above skills: 

• Paraphrasing. Divide into small groups. One person asks a 
question; the next paraphrases before answering. 

• Impression Checking. Divide into pairs; one person conveys feel- 
ings through gestures, expressions, nonsense language, while the 
other person tries to interpret these cues. The two then talk about 
how correct the interpretations were. 

• Behavior Description. Describe the behavior observed during 
any nonverbal exercise. 

• Describing Feelings. Each person is given a written list of state- 
ments and told to identify which describe feelings and which do 
not (e.g., "I feel angry" does, but "I feel it's going to rain," docs 
not). 

• Giving and Receiving Feedback. Divide into trios. One person 
describes two helpful and two unhelpful behaviors of the second, 
who pan^)hrases the descriptions; the third person acts as an ob- 
server, making sure the other two are using communication skills 
correctly. 

The same authoi's also describe exercises that clarify communications 
in meetings: 

• Right to Listen. Each speaker is required to paraphrase the terms 
of the discussion up to that point before speaking. 

• Time Tokens Each person pays a poker chip each time he or she 
talks. This clarifies who talks how often; if it provokes long 
speeches, it will also illustrate their drawbacks. 

• High Talker Tap-out. Signal when each speaker uses up an al- 
lotted amount of time; at the end, discuss the process and the 
reasons some people talk more than others. 

• Take a Survey. Ask each person for an opinion about a certain 
question. Everyone contributes, if only to admit having nothing 
to say. 

Schmuck and Runkel recommend circular seating for groups because 
it has two advantages: (1) nonverbal behavi(»*s are most appare^^^ when 
everyone can be clearly seen, and (2) equal participation is encouraged when 
there is no podium or head-of-the-table to suggest someone is "in charge." In 
certain circumstances, they add, videotaping or jdio recording may be useful 
(if someone with skills and experience is available to judge what to record and 
when to play it back). 
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The Principars Responsibility 

Because of the principal 's influence, it*s important that he or she com- 
municate effectively. Jerry Valentine and his colleagues studied the impact of 
principals* behavior on the school's climate. "Generally speaking/' they found, 
"the more direct the principal, the more positive the attitudes of teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents." Whenever they found humor used in human relations, uiey 
added, they also found a "significantly relaxed, positive human relations atmos- 
phere." 

Removing Barriers 

Faulty communications between principals and teachers rob a school 
of its effectiveness, say Patricia First and David Carr. Communication barriers 
can deplete team energy and isolate individuals who may then proceed on the 
basis of faulty assumptions regarding personalities or goals. In this type of 
situation, trust between principal and faculty — as well as overall morale— <:an 
be seriously inhibited. 

Increased contact, then, would seem to be the logical remover of such 
barriers. First and Carr suggest that teachers should be involved early in any 
decision, and they should generally be kept up-to-date about whatever is gCing 
on. Meetings and various mhouse communiques are often used for thi:> pur- 
pose. Private discussions can often provide the kind of frankness and openness 
needed to clear the air, while they also remove interpersonal barriers before they 
become larger problems. Such meetings can also be the occasion for praise and 
compliments for good work, say the authors. These methods arc an effective 
way to improve communications within the school. 

Giving Praise 

Robert Major argues that principals can use sincere praise whenever 
possible to create a more constructive atmosphere in schools. Being willing to 
"give strokes" and express appreciation for jobs well done are essentia;. One 
principal, after observmg each class, always leaves a note mentioning only posi- 
tive things. Later, if she has any criticisms to make, she meets with the teacher 
so she can make them face-to-face. 

Being Accessibie 

The principal must be certain communication channels are open both 
ways. The most important thing a principal can do to improve relations with 
the school community, writes Sandro Ingari, is to be open and accessible. It is 
important for people to feel you are available and welcome personal contact 
with them. Ingari suggests spending time with various faculty members — over 
lunch, during coffee breaks, in the faculty lounge, or at informal teacher "hang- 
outs." Add the personal touch, Ingari says, by asking people about their families 
o.' calling them by their first names. 

Beyond effective communicating, this is good business practice, no 
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matter what your profession is. A manager or administrator who doesn't know 
the staff also can't tap its expertise and experience to full advantage. A manager 
who doesn't, say Susan and Pete Haser, is only using half the available resour- 
ces. The more you get to know your staff, in fact, the better your chances of a 
successful administration. 

Building Teamworic 

A good communications climate, says Elmorc Rainey, leads to effec- 
tive teamwork. An administrator who takes the time to get to know the staff 
will be able to identify, develop, and make best use of each staff member's 
capabilities. Good teamwork in a stimulating environment grows out of an 
earnest effor to help each staff member achieve his or her potential, Rainey 
writes, and the prime mover is the administrator. A supportive, encouraging, 
open climate stimulates communication, avoiding the problems related to 
misinformation and misunderstanding. 

Communicating in Smaii Groups 

Administrators have always had to communicate with groups of staff 
meniberSv parents, and students, and this ability' has growr. in importance with 
the spread of shared decision-n*aking. Successfully meshing the various human 
factions in such groups can be a difficult task, requiring a delicate touch. Group 
members have three primary needs, according to William Schutz: 

• Inclusion (or belonging) 

• Control (or power) 

• Affection (or friendship) 

These needs must be satisfied, Schutz writes, if the group is to be suc- 
cessful, and they must be met adequately, but not excessively. 

inciuslon 

When any group is just starting, inclusion is particularly important. 
Introductions and the sharing of brief, pertinent biographies about each mem- 
ber can often help meet this need. Assigning a "greeter" at meetings, passing 
out name tags to members, and organizing get-acquainted activities or social 
events can also help. 

Overinclusion, however, cm also be a problem, Schutz warns. Group 
members need to maintain some iruiividuality and distance from the larger 
group, he says, to preserve diversity in terms of viewpoint and feedback and to 
maintain a richness in terms of human resource. Ilie establishment of sub- 
groups and a realistic division of labor is an effective way to avoid 
counteq>roductive "homogcnization" of the oiganization. 

Control 

In traditional groups, members are given influence in decisions 
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through such activities as exercise of voting power, election of ofHcers, and the 
establishment of autHoritarian hierarchies. Many groups avoid domination of 
the group by any cme faction by limiting the amount of control members have 
ovf^r cme anoth^-. To make sure control is evenly distributed, Susan Sayers sug- 
gests that groups study their decision-making process and practice role-switch- 
ing. Fiy giving each member a turn as the dominant member, the group can 
footer an equitable distribution of control. 

Affection 

Beyond these overall safeguards and checks or balances, an interper- 
sonal element must be present for the group to succeed, Schutz points out. 
Group members must "relate to each other with sufficient warmtn and close- 
ness" to further the group process. They must also have the freedom to express 
their feelings to avoid draining energy through "the suppression of hostile im- 
pulses." The need for affection can often be satisfied by allowing group mem- 
bers to talk briefly and informally during their work, meet for coffee sifter the 
business of the meeting, and bring refreshments to the meetings and cof* 
feebreaks. 

Like inclusion and control, affection is best used in moderation, warns 
Set utz. Too much closeness in a group can interfere with it3 ability to serve its 
primary purpose. li can also lead to the personalizing of issues within the group, 
where an issue otherwise regarded as good or bad can be decided (accepted or 
rejected) by the group on the basis of the popularity of the member identified 
most strongly with the issue. To avoid this problem, says Schutz, rules should 
be adopted early in the group's existence about nepotism, fraternization, agen- 
das, and other procedural techriiques, mcluding the maner of discipline for too 
much affectional play. 

Communicating witli Angry Groups 

Controversy is no strang'^r to the public schools. Any number of situa- 
tions — ^from the closing of a schooi to a book in the library — can become ral- 
lying points for groups of angry citizens. How should the school administrator 
respond? 

In the case of controversial or heated issues, say Susan and Peter 
Glaser, it's important to pick the time and place for the interaction and to think 
before you speak. Make sure that you are clear about what you want from the 
interaction. This is a crucial phase, for you do not want to jeopardize certain 
goals you may want to achieve with the group later, after the controversy has 
passed. 

You can begin by finding some common ground — something about 
which you and the group's spokesperson can agree. A good way to do this is 
to ask questions, then paraphrase the person 's response. This will not only give 
you important additional details, but help you listen effectively. 

Once you know the other person's general point-of-view, you can get 
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additional infomiation by asking for specific examples likely to be behind these 
views. (There is at least one good reason behind every strong feeling.) Find 
out why the group feels the way it does and why it thinks this or that is an im- 
portant issue. At times, you can guess about specific instances and let them tell 
you if you're right. This will open a dialogue between you, say the Glasers, and 
often defuse any tension in troublesome situations, while allowing you to con- 
sider bow you will respond or react. 

Then, it is important to agree with them. There are always two aspects 
of any issue with which you can agree: 

• tiie facts of a situation 

• the other person's sincerely held perception of those facts 

This doesn't mean you must c?/e in to a diffei^nt point-of-view, say 
the Glasers. On the contrary, you can easily maintain your own stand and simul- 
taneously acknowledge that, yes, X incident did take place; and yes, the group 
feels strongly about it. 

At thi. point, ^he Glasers say, there are four basic ways to reapond to 
suggesticHis or demands relative to the issue: 

• Say "y^" ^ implement as soon as possible. 

• Say "no" but tell them why. 

• Table the suggestion while you study the issue further. It's im- 
portant r - set a time limit on this phase. Neva* allow things to 
simply float. 

• If you don't have enough information, ask for more from the 
group, or appoint a sub-group t udy the situation furtho*. You 
ddn't have to agrtr or implcmet» suggestions or demands from 
every group to maintain a successful relationship with the corn* 
munity, but some response is vital. 

Moving from general to specific this section outlined elements of the 
communication process, described pertinent communication skills as well as 
ways to develop those skills, discussed the principal's responsibility for estab- 
lishing positive communications in the school, and then covered principles of 
communicating in small groups and with angry groupc. Now our attention shifts 
to another important aspect of communication for school leaders— com- 
municating with the public. 

Reaching the Public 

Just as important as good internal communications are effective com- 
munications between the school and the public outside. Lew Armistead quotes 
John Wherry, executive director of the National School Public Relations As- 
sociation (NSPRA), as saving that educators can get the public to support their 
schools if tiiey do four things: 

1. Do a good job. 

2. Do a Good Job. 

3. Do A GOOD JOB. 
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4. Make sure people know about it. 

Public relations. Wherry says, has never been a way to cover up mis- 
takes; there is no substitute for doing a good job. Some administrators, however, 
go to the opposite extreme— believing that doing their job well makes public 
relations unnecessary. Their view overlooks a basic fact, according to Armis- 
tewi. Every school has a public relations program, formal or not, that operates 
whenever the staff or students come in contact with the surrounding public. 

When a parent meets with a school official, when a child describes 
what went on in class during the day. or when a caller is greeted courteously, 
the school is communicating something to the public. If that caller is put on 
hold and forgotten, the school is also communicating something. 

The question to ask about school public relations efforts is not. then. 
whether to develop a program but how. 

Planning the Public Relations Program 

What would an ideal public relations program look like? Its elements 
are contained in this definition by the NSPRA: 

a plaimed and systematic two-way pixKess of communicaiion be- 
tween an education oiganization and its internal and external publics 
... to stimulate a better understanding of the role, objectives, ac- 
complishments, and needs of the organization. 

As this definition suggests, planning is essential if the public relations 
program is to have a positive outcome. Positive public relations, in fact, are 
those that arc planned, says Aimistead. Ineffective — or even destructive- 
programs are those that just h£q)pen. 

In planning the program, target audiences should always be clearly 
defined, along with strategies for best reaching them. A memory device Don 
Bagin. Frank Grazian. and Charles Harrison suggest to help recall a useful 
checklist is "GOSSEY": 

G-Goals; what do you want your PR program to accomplish? 

C*Obstacles; what stands in the way of achieving these goals? 

S-Strategy; how can you remove these obstacles or solve these 
problems? 

S-Selection; which one do you pick and how will you carry it out? 
E-Evaluauon; how did it work, when you tried it? 
Y-Why; why did it succeed for fail)? 

"Brainstorming" can also be a useful tool in both the planning and or- 
ganizing stages of public relations programs. It is also a useful way to generate 
dozen? of ideas, whether you want to produce publications that arc free from 
professional jargon or just send the school band to a convalescent home. It is 
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also an excella. ay to identify important groups — ^from senior citizens and 
business organizaticms to various religious groups. 

A key step in planning a public relations program is to decide what ob- 
jectives the school wants to meet. Possible objectives cited by Bagin and col- 
leagues include the following: 

• ]Homoti(m of public interest in the school 

• gathering and reporting infomation about public attitudes about 
the school 

• providing an honest, comprehensive flow of information from the 
school and the public 

• leaching all the public through effecUve use of all available media 

• develc^ing community confidence in the schools 

• educating the children through an all-out effort that integrates 
home, school, and community 

• anticipating and forestalling problems caused b / misunderstand- 
ings 

• all of the above 



School contact with the public can be divided into three classes: 

• public and formal 

• private and formal 

• private and informal 

The first two— covering a school's ofTicial business from report caids 
to press releases— are generally recognized as public relations concerns. But 
the often-neglected third type is by far the most important 

Communicatiop takes place whenever anyone associated witha school 
gives the public any kind of message about the school. These messages can be 
conveyed by students, volunteers, or employees. Many people see all school 
employees— custodians, secretaries, teachers, and administrators— as "in- 
siders" with special knowledge or information about school operations. The 
message they transmit may be verbal (a rumor or comment about policy) or non- 
verbal (litter on a school neighbor's lawn, or students helping a motorist change 
a flat tire). Because many of these exchanges are beyond a principal's control, 
a well-run school with a satisfied, well-infonned staf. and student body art es- 
sential to any public relations effort. 



Like other communications, school public relations must run in two 
directions. Beyond keeping the public informed about the school, the school's 
job is to keep toeZ/informed about what the public is thinking about the school. 
It's important, Aen, to evaluate all current conununications, analyze what 
various groups or individuals think, identify major criticisms, and evaluate the 
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schooFs reputation. 

Public relations— PR— could as accurately be termed RP. or relating 
to people, Armistead says. A two-way communication is vital: everyone 
should get a chance to express views or perceptions. 

School administrators should never get so caught up in their efforts as 
to lose sight of primary goals. A classic example of bad public relations is the 
school district breaking its back to communicate with the public and not get- 
ting any feedback from that public, writes Philip Dahlinger. Administrators 
should daily remind themselves that they work for and with the community and 
its children. They should remain open, accessible, and receptive at all costs. 
Moreover, he says, they should be willing and able to take action quickly, cor- 
recting errors and resolving problems as soon as possible. 



Although personal contact is the long-range key to effective com- 
munication with the public, the best way to reach a large number of people in 
a short time is through the media — print and broadcast. Reporters can have 
tremendous impact on the public consciousness. They are seen, heard, or read 
by large numbers of people at the same time, and their news has a certain built- 
in credibility. 

Media coverage gives school leaders % chance to tell their story to a 
large group, but the form that stoiy takes is beyond their control. Coverage can 
be negative or positive, a fact that can be intimidating to administrators. The 
right of the press to cover news and die public's right to knov/ it, however, dic- 
tate the reporting c f newsworthy events in schools. Thus it is the administrator's 
job to woric with the media and see xhat coverage of school events is as "^or and 
accurate as possible. 

In woriciTig with the media, the biggest problem for school leaders is 
the alarmingly easy way misunderstanding s develop between school and media. 
This is inevitable to a certain extent, because of the tension between the school *s 
and the media's objectives. Schools want reporting that promote^ their objec- 
tifies and avoids trouble. The media wants stories to interest viewers or readers. 
School officials thus may perceive the media distorting or sensationalizing 
events, taking comments out of context, or reporting facts inaccurately. From 
its side, the media may see administrators refusing to "come clean" or limiting 
media access to information and offering them material that is little more than 
puffeiy— enthusiastic but not newsworthy. 

Striking the right balance would be easier if schools were acr^ssible 
to the media and accepted the need for the coverage of news — good and bad — 
advise Bagin and colleagues. Schools need to recognize the media's Icgiti^iatc 
function as eyes, ears, and voice of its community, they say. School officials 
should treat reporters not as intruders, but as trained professionals with a right 
to keep their public informed. But because the media's function is to report 
what it knows, school ofHcials would Le well advised to avoid saying things 
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they don't v ant puLlished. 

A woridng relationship based on trust and mutual respect and under- 
standing can be promoted by the schoors willingness to give the press a diet of 
news steadily— not just at budget time. Honesty, credibility, and respect for 
reporters' needs widi regard to deadlines also contribute to a good woridng 
relationship. 

It's also helpfiil for school officials to ger 10 know reporters personal- 
ly. Reporters are paid to cover the news, howe 'er; friendships will never 
prevent the reporting of unfavorable events. Althot i^h most reporters are con- 
scientious and careful, many are so overworked and burdened by deadline pres- 
sure that some honest mistakes are inevitable. School leaders should make it a 
practice never to take negative coverage or mistakes personally. 

In woridng with the media, say Bagin and colleagues, schools should: 

• know a paper's policies and deadlines, an ' spect them in prepar- 
ing or releasing material 

• provide the media with calendars of newsworthy events, and 
agendas of meetings 

• call press conferences when damaging events occur 

• alert the press to potential stories 

• deal with the press honesdy, sincerely, and fairiy 

• send the press formal invitations to school functions 

• cultivate relations with broadcast, as well as print, media 

Th# Local Newspaper 

Of aU media outlets, says Armistead, probably die quickest, cheapest 
way to reach large numbers of people is dirough the community newspaper. 
Kfany citizens— even diose without children in schools — get their information 
about schools this way. 

If you have access to such resources, Aimistead advises using die 
school district's public relations and media professionals: diey have die skills, 
experience, contacts, and time to obtain die needed coverage. If you don't have 
access to a public relations staff, he says, write your own news releases and send 
them from die school. It's a good idea, he says, to contact die managing editc . 
directly with your suggestions for news coverage, first checking die 
newspaper's schedule so you don't undo all the good effects by calling at die 
worst possible time: just before final deadline on a busy, understaffed day. 

Editors like material diat is timely and new, ana being pait of a school 
gives you an almost unlimited source of possibilities. A good rule of diirnib, 
says Armistead, is that any event involving a large number of people has news 
potential. 

Nicholas Criscuolo also stresses the value of regular, personal contact 
between educators and reporters for paving die way to increasing both the 
amount and quality of news coverage. He suggests meeting widi them to dis- 
cuss coverage — past, present, and future — and scheduling your own news con- 
ferences often enough not to "disappear" from die public mind. Most 
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mv/spapcTS — and many television stations — have reporters assigned to the 
"education beat," and Criscuolo suggests making a special effort to invite these 
people to school so they may observe various events and activities. Even if they 
were alreadv planning to attend, it creates a nice, friendly, open impression. 

Criscuolo also recommends making use of your staff's writing talents, 
with regard to contributed articles for newspaper publication. If ail else fails, 
he says, don't be afraid to do it yourself. If you can make such a commitment, 
volunteer to write a regular newspaper column or editorial page feature about 
various school-related topics, especially if the newspaper doesn't have a regular 
education reporter. 

Rodo and Television 

Although newsps^rs may come to mind first when educators think of 
publicity or news coverage, radio and television can also play major roles in 
any school's publicity program. 

Most stations have standardized procedures for use of "PSAs"— or 
public service announcements — developed firom information supplied to them 
by various organizations and institutions, including schools. You should not 
expect these opportunities to be volunteered, however, warns Armistead. Your 
best course, again, is regular, personal contact witli the news (director or program 
director. Simply pick up the idione and ask. 

In addition, he says, educators should become famUiar with regularly 
broadcast news features — those hour or thirty-minute programs that feature 
local news. The station's program director can give you necessary information 
about details, restrictions (if any), and deadlines. 

Television will be more selective than newspapers or even radio, says 
Armistead, but an administrator who remembers to "think visually" will seldom 
have much trouble. Always keep in mind this medium's need to have some- 
thing they can show their audience. 

Your Own Resources— Inhouse Media 

School-based media are :jio4er way of reaching various groups. 
These media allow school leaders to say exacMy what they want in a form that 
is under their control . Those who develop a public;* tion of this type should keep 
its primary purpose in mind, understand its intended audience, and make cer* 
tain the benefits justify the costs. All written material — ^from letters to 
brochures — should strive for clarity in writing, format, design, and graphics. 

Printed material should be distributed by mail. Sending it home by 
students may be cheaper, but the U.S. Postal Service f s considerably more reli- 
able! 

A 1 980 Michigan survey of parents showed that roughly 80 percent of 
them got their school news from the humble newsletter. Others reported that 
notes, conmients on school pstpers, memos, and other similar material generated 
by the school were regular sources of the same kind of information. Addition- 
al surveys cited by Armistead also show that newsletters are important sources 
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of information for parents. The underlying message, he says, is that you should 
never underestimate die value or importance of your school * s newsletter. They 
are much more widely read thain you may have thought. 

In preparing a newsletter, says Armistead, it*s important to avoid the 
appearance that you only publish when you want something from its readers. 
Ilie sudden arrival of a newsletter or some other school publication, bristling 
with budget figures and your interpretation of them, plus your arguments for 
approval of the overall budget— all coincidentally a week before the big budget 
election — ^will work against you. It is very likely to generate more suspicion 
than support and cost you valuable credibility. 

Instead, says Armistead: 

• Write frequently. 

• Write in language that your readers will understand. 

• Write about things that will interest them. 

Lack of funds needn*t keep you from having a newsletter Local busi- 
nesses may be willing to support part or all of such publications in exchange for 
mention or credit as sponsors. 

As a matter of cautionary common sense, have someone else read 
everydiing before you mail it to the community. Those tales in Readers Digest 
about embarrassing typos are amusing but all-too-familiar. In additicm to creat- 
ing a kind of perverse immortality for you, they also v/oik against a campaign 
that should be showcasing your professionalism ana expertise as it . nilds com- 
munity confidence. 

Staff bulletins may be your best method of keeping everyone current 
on inhouse information. These buUetin$don*tnefdtobefancy,literary,orpar- 
ticulaiiy artistic, says Anmstead, but they need to serve their primary function, 
come out regulariy, and go to everyone. 

Agaiiu they should have information the staff needs and wants to know 
in language that will make it clear to them. 

In some schools, staff buUetins are also sent to people outside the 
school — the president of the local parent-teacher organization, chairs of ad- 
visory groups, Dooster clubs, and someti:nes even the media. If your staff bul- 
letin can be used this way as weU, yc'^ nave an exceUent method of informing 
^kdditional groups about your sch jol without additional cost in time and money. 

Lee Schmitt adds that publications such as letters, annual reports, 
budget proposals, and odier documents can sometimes serve the st me purpose, 
if their content is suitable for publicity. In addition, he points out, an- 
nouncement boards, public exhibits, showcases. Wall displays, and the like can 
also "get the school *s message across** in a simple, relatively painless way. Qm- 
fcrences and odier p.nograms, while not technically broadcasting, can often reach 
audiences — those actually attending — in much the same marmer, widi just as 
effective an irrqiact. In some cases, the impact, because of its simplicity and 
low-keyed quality, can be even more effective than a more elaborate, hard-sell 
approach. 

An audieiice motivated to attend school programs may not always 
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come predisposed to support you or the school, but they can often be won over 
by an eftcclive, well-documented, well-presented program. At least, you can 
count on such audiences to listen attentively. 

Surveys 

One way to find out what the public thinks or wants from schools is 
the opinion survey. When most of us hear the word survey, we tend to think of 
the natimal polls: Harris, Gallup, and Nielsen and Arbitron rating services. 
TechnicaUy, however, a poll can also be a show of hands from that same atten- 
tive audience in your auditorium. 

One innovative Oregon principal makes it a point to provide a generous 
supply of number 2 pencils at all breakfast meetings. She invites those attend- 
ing to write down any ideas or comments relating to the agenda and business at 
hand, then to turn them in, coffee stains and all. Maiy schools include a "log" 
for parental comments on their report cards. Odiers regularly place question- 
naires in their own newsletters, school paper, or the community newspaper. 

In larger school districts, a public relations office commonly handles 
polling and survey research, whereas smaller school districts rely on dicir in- 
dividual school staffs for such expertise. These days, not many graduates of ac- 
credited schools of education will have missed at least brushing up against a 
course or two on statistics. Even with limited actual experience, most of these 
people will be able to handle a survey of limited, carefully defined scape. 

Before beginning such a formal survey, however, an administrator 
should decide what information is needed (ard why) and have some idea of the 
cost involved. If the cost is a (Hfoblem, it may be possible to get the same infor- 
mation by other means — by informally poUing key communicators, for ex- 
ample. 

Once a survey strategy has been chosen, the next step is to define whom 
to survey, what type of survey to use, anU what questicms to ask. It's impjitant 
to realize, in advance, how reliable the survey will be and how quickly the results 
wiL jc available. The best, most reliable, and economical survey wiU be an on- 
going program that keeps schools and public constantly informed about each 
other. 

However, you may find yourself heading a smaJl, special staff of re- 
searchers, or even doing the job yourself, depending on the information you re- 
quire, time constraints, staffing, and resources. Using a study of legislative 
behavior as a model, Lee Anderson and his colleagues discuss the steps involved 
in the research process: 

• design of project 

• hypothesis making 

• data collection 

• generation of measures and indexes 

• inference from empirical findings 
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A handbook by Charles Dackstrom and Gerald Hursh-Cesar provides 
a collection of checklists that are of use for the actual conducting of surveys, 
whether you are a beginning pollster or an advanced scholar with extensive ex- 
perience in various kinds of research. It is designed to be used as a guide for 
field studies that are also training sessions for those less familiar with survey 
research. 

In sum, the key to good public relations is knowing whom you want 
to reach, knowing what Jiey know, and knowing how to tell them what they 
^n*/know. 



An effective public relations program is essential to a school, but it 
takes time, one commodity no principal has enough of. One solution to this 
problem is to assess the situation, ctecide on a suitable public relations approach, 
and devote five minutes a day to implementing it. If the first day *s task takes 
more than five minutes, the time can be credited to future days. As a result, 
there will be a systematic and ongoing effort to improve public relations that 
does not make unreasonable demands on the prmcipal*s time. Several writers 
suggest diat it is surprising how much can be accmiplished with even this 
modest investment of time. 



Communicating can be a complex, difflcult (as well as occasionally 
frustrating) business. Yet for the school leader who perseveres in understanding 
and communicating with students, parents, staff members, other administrators, 
and the community, there is a rich payoff. Effective conununication with these 
groiq)s can produce a positive school climate and good school-community rela- 
tions. 

Although there*s no secret formula for communicating effectively, a 
few general guidelines have emerged from our discussion. The dominant theme 
is the need for clarity, which is at the heart of good conununication, whether 
spoken or written. Parents, media representatives, and other citizer . need to be 
kept informed, in the clearest possible terms, about what is luq>pening in the 
schools. 

Equally important, communication is a two-way process that involves 
listening as well as talking. There may be ^ines when the best way to com- 
municate — or to lead — ^is simply to listen to what others have to say. 



A TIme-Saving Suggestion 



Conclusion 
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Chapter 12 

Building Coalitions 

John Thomas. Thomas E. Hart. Stuart C. Smith 

I n recent years many school leaders have decided it is no longer enough mere- 
ly to have a dialogue with the community in which they explain the district's 
needs and find out what the community wants. When tax revenues are insuffi- 
cient to fiind excellence and citizens arc apathetic, these leaders reason, it is 
time to go into tJie community and aggressively enlist support for schools. Thus 
administrators in progressive districts are becoming coalition-builders; they are 
learning the skills of a political strategist who identifies potential allies of the 
schools, recruits them to the cause, and helps the divergent groups overcome 
their differences so they can work together. 

Coalitions and the process of forming them vary greatly from place to 
place. They can be formal or infernal, be temporary or permanent, meet 
regularly or not at all, deal with one issue or many. In some cases, coalitions- 
going under such names as partnerships, local education funds, alliances, or 
foundations-^iepresent a broad-based community effort to improve the school 
system ?s a whole. In other cases, the coalitions seek to accomplish specific 
objectifies (such as passage of a tax measure) or manage particular projects 
(such as '(11 antidrug program). 

In still other cases the coalition-building process aims not to create an 
organizadon but rather to enlist the support of any number of segments of the 
community for the educational system. Such support may take the form of 
volunteer work for the schools, yes votes at budget election time, donated sup- 
plies, parental encouragement of their children to do well in school, or simply 
community good wiU. In this sense, the coalition-builder is merely applying 
proven principles of effective public relations while orchestrating the efforts of 
various groups or individuals on behalf of the schools. 

Guided by this broad conception of coalition-building, we have writ- 
ten ihis chapter both for school leaders who want to build formally organized 
coalitions and those who want to appeal to and gamer the support of key con- 
stituencies through informal contacts. Following a brief look at some examples 
of coalitions, we discuss the process of initiating and operating oiganized coali- 
tions. Then, the remainder of the chapter advises school leaders on how to es- 
tablish informal supportive relationships with parents and oihermembers of the 
community, including state and local government agencies. 

ExQi dies of Coalitions 

in one informal coalition-building effort, a superintendent in a small 
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Northwest town meets with loggers over morning coffee, with ministers of the 
churches, and with other groups he has identified. In another districi, school 
officials accommodated the needs of an active senior citizens group by install- 
ing special equipment in the district's swimming pool. This district also gives 
senior citizens Booster Passes so they can attend sports events and use school 
facilities. These examples show how school offlcials, with creativity and in- 
itiative, can find ways of generating support for schools even among the most 
unlikely constituents. 

Examples of formally constituted coalitions are the many local educa- 
tion funds (LEFs) in urban areas across the country. LEFs are local independent 
groups of community leaders who woric to improve the quality of public educa- 
tion. Each fiind has a stated mission, bylaws, board of directors, and hired direc- 
tor. According to the networic's 1988 handbook, LEFs have served to reduce 
the isolation of the public schools, restore confidence in the schools, and 
generate local money for school improvement. 

Another example of a formally organized coalition is Denver's Public 
Education Coalition, which began in 1984 to address problems facing public 
education in the metropolitan area. A series of issues starting with a segrega- 
tion case in the late 1960s, a loss of population, and a flnancial crisis because 
of the fall in oil prices served to spur community members to "build constituen- 
cies supportive of public education and to increase involvement in and aware- 
ness of the schools so that the community begins taking responsibility for 
educating our children." says Susan Zimmerman, the coalition's executive 
director. 

North Clackamas School District, south of Portland, Oregon, provides 
an example of a coalition formed to assist the district's business operation. No 
immediate issue gave rise to the action, but rather an idea that the local school 
district should make sure the public is gening a product it wants and needs. In 
November 1 982 the school board approved the formation of a business-advisory 
task force. William Dierdorff, the district's business manager, writes that, al- 
though the task force was "initially formed to improve the business practices of 
the district and strengthen the linkage between the district and the business com- 
munity, it was soon discovered that this relationship could prove beneficial to 
all — the district, the business community, and the community in general." 

As these examples show, the initiative to form coalitions sometimes 
is taken by school district officials and other times by community leaders. If 
the district takes the initiative, then it will have a major role in shaping the 
coalition's mission. It must also be prepared to allocate some resources (time 
and s(Hne funds), both initially and as an ongoing commitment. The sections 
that follow are addressed to school offlcials with the assumption that they are 
taking the lead in forming coalitions with their communities. 



In any community many disparate groups are in positions to assist or 
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hinder school projects. If a coalition is to be a constructive force in supporting 
the schools, the groups involved must be able to work together to fulfill the goals 
of the coalition. A school district that wants to solicit participation in a coali- 
tion should be able to identify, on the basis of its knowledge of the community, 
major groups that can be asked to be "a part of the action." 



Identifying Members 

To determine potential members, the coalition builder can compile a 
list in three categories as suggested by Terry Black: 

(1 ) all of the "natural" allies— individuals, groups, types of people— 
who may share the concern and support a similar position; (2) all of 
the types of persons, groups, and social structures likely to be af- 
fected by the issue or position taken— both affirmatively or nega- 
tively; and (3) all potentially interested and civic-minded groups 
who might stand to gain indirectly by supporting the same issue or 
constituents. 

Another way to identify groups is a community information question- 
naire, which can be used to gather data about the political, social, economic, 
and power bases in the district. The Michigan State Board of Education recom- 
mends that the district compile a fact sheet displaying such data. The board 
says the analysis of the community should include descriptions of (1) the com- 
munity demography (formation and development of neighboiiioods and their 
styles, patterns of land use and zoning, general population statistics); (2) the 
community power structure (the persons or groups that influence community 
decisrons); and (3) the community life support systems (communication, cul- 
ture, housing, law. recreation, and so forth). Tnis information is the starting 
pomt for determining the constituencies from which coalition members will be 
recruited. 

Several examples clarify how a coalition might be constituted. The 
New Yoric AlHance for the Public Schools bri ngs together the leadership of the 
Board of Education; the United Federation of Teachers; the C6un:il of Super- 
visors and Administrators; the United Parents Association; corporate, civic, and 
community leaders; and a working consortium of the deans of education at five 
universities. This might seem a large group, but the alliance has a large num- 
ber of diverse projects in which different groups participate to varying degrees. 

The Allegheny Conference Education Fund has twenty-one corporate 
financial contributors and enjoys the cooperation of business and civic leaders, 
members of the Pittsburgh Board of Education, previous and current school su- 
penntcndents. the district*s administrative staff, the Pittsburgh Federation of 
Teachers leadership, and teachers, principals, and students of the Pittsburch 
Public Schools. ^ 

The Public Education Coahtion of Denver includes on its board the 
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superintendents of four Denver metro area school districts, school board mem 
bers, teacher union leaders, and business executives. 

Contacting and Recruiting IVIembers 

Once potential members of the coalition are identified, the next step 
is, in Black's words, "to develop a strategy for selling" the coalition to poten- 
tial participants. Black emphasizes that Ac coalition builders must clearly un- 
derstand and be able to appeal to the potential members' self-interest, for the 
"pursuit of selt-interest is ^damental to effective political action." 

Districts will be better able to attract groups to the coalition if they can 
clearly demonstrate how the members will benefit from participation. For ex- 
ample, the Noith Clackamas School District lists the benefits businesses that 
join its Partnerships in Education coalition can expect to receive: 

• better educated students who may one day be your more produc- 
tive employees 

• the opportunity to directly affect the quality of your local schools 
and ultimately, your community 

• an improved quality of lift for your employees* families through 
neighborhood stability and community spirit 

• useof the school's resources for special classes, training programs 
or physical fitness activities 

• the satisfaction of helping students understand the business world 
as they prepare themselves for careers 

When taking their "sales pitch" to the key persons in the targeted or- 
ganizations, coalition organizers should not only ask foi help in developing the 
coalition, but also actively welcome ideas. Black advises. The goal is to enable 
all participants to feel a sense of ownership in the coalition's direction. 

The fuial step in forming the coalidon. Black says, is "to invite repre- 
sentatives of all allied organizations to an area-wide meeting to make a for- 
mal/official decision about whether to form a coalition, how the coalition should 
be structured, and what coalition strategies and activities to initiate." 

In an alternative process for recruiting members, Lynda Martin-Mc- 
Cormick suggests that groups be contacted in a systematic way, consisting of 
three steps. First, a member of the recruitment committee phones the prospec- 
tive members to find out if their organizations are interested in joining. Second, 
given a positive answer, the committee sends a letter inviting the organization 
to join the coalition and outlining exactly what is expected of coalition mem- 
bers and how they will relate to the goal. Third, the cormnittee meets with the 
new member. At the meeting they discuss ways that the two organizations will 
be able to work together. This meeting may be followed by a formal letter of 
acceptance and commitment to participate in the work of the coalition. 

Establishing a Governing Board 

All formally organized coalitions havegoveming boards that establish 
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policy and (if such will be a function) generate fiinds. So that the board will be 
credible to all participants, its composition should be representative of all seg- 
ments of the community that the coalition wishes to include. If there is a large 
industrial base, then leaders of prominent industries should be included; if there 
is a university, then appropriate faculty or administrators could be invited; if it 
is a farming area, representatives from that sector might be appropriate. Most 
boards include members from the area churches, banks, chamt)crs of commerce, 
and civic groups. The school district can be represented by such individuals as 
a school board member, the superintendent, a principal, a teacher, and a repre- 
sentative of the teachers union. 

In cases where the coalitions operate independently of the school sys- 
tem, the education representatives may not form a substantial proportion of the 
board membership. Instead, most board members are leaders in the community. 
This situation should not be disturbing to school district personnel, because the 
coalition's raison d'etre is to find additional sources of expertise for the district. 
In fact, in some coalitions, the superintendent may not even serve as a board of- 
ficer, though he or she could certainly be a board member. The same might also 
apply to participation by the teachers union or the school board. Local condi- 
tions, which dictate the need for the composition of the coalition, will also deter- 
mine how to constitute its leadership. 

Once the board is established, a common practice is to form conmiit- 
tees to oversee the coalition's planned projects. This will help to divide the 
work and will enable individual committees to enlist the help of additional par- 
ticipants as needed. One committee might also be established to draw up bylaws 
or regulations, which arc necessary if the coalition is to become involved in 
fund raising. Bylaws are required as part of a 501 (c)(3) application, which is a 
request to the Internal Revenue Service for a letter of determination that clarifies 
the organization's nonprofit stattis for tax purposes. A lawyer should file the 
articles of incoiporation and handle the (501)(c)(3) application. 



Operating the Coalition 

Because the veiy nature of a coalition brings together disparate groups 
and individuals who do not have a histoiy of working together, the biggest chal- 
lenge will be to keep the parties cooperating on the task at hand. Conflicts can 
threaten the coalition's unity unless it follows procedures that enable the mem- 
bers to woric harmoniously. A related issue is the need to maintain open com- 
munication between the coalition and the school district. 

Anticipating and Deaiing witl^ Conflicts 

"Internal group conflict is inevitable, should be anticipated, and treated 
constructively as part of the process of coalition building," states the California 
State E)epartnient of Education. Indeed, Black warns that "the coalition 
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landscape is a minefield." Issues of turf and pecking order arise continually, he 
says, becausr the members are organizers and leaders in their fields. Black lists 
some of the difficulties coalitions can expect to face: 

Coalitions (1) may divert energy and resources from an 
organization's own priority issues; (2) take positions contrary to a 
member organization's interest or policy; (3) may use a consensus 
process for decision-making that is slow and sometimes cumber- 
some, resulting in a weakened position on some issues; and (4) may, 
due to differences among organizations, be prevented from taking 
as strtmg a stand or moving as swiftly as possible on an issue. 

Another common problem is that a participant will try to steer the 
coalition to a decision that will benefit primarily that one member. Consequent- 
ly, the California State Department of Education advises the coalition to "avoid 
exclusiveness or domination by any one particular type of group." 

Martin-McCormick claims that, in the case of a coalition formed 
around a particular campaign issue, the most difficult problem may be that coali- 
tion members will conflict on issues not central to the campaign. Thus she ad- 
vises the campaign coordinators and other coalition leaders 

to keep everyone focused on the campaign and its plans. Acknow- 
ledge that member organizations arc involved in other things and 
rightly so, but be clear that those issues and involvements are for 
their time outside the campaign. 

Even the coalition *s meeting place can be a source of contention. A 
neutral site is preferable. The Public Education Fund Network suggests that the 
coalition establish a distinct physical presence in the conmiunity by having an 
office and a neeting place not in a school, but in the conmiunity, such as the 
chamber of commerce a corporate center. 

To withstand the tensions that occur in any group decision-making 
process, participants should brush up on their interpersonal communications 
and conflict resolution skills. Perhaps a representative from the school district, 
such as a counselor, could lead the group in some communications and conflict 
resolution exercises. 

If members might be insensitive to particular cultural differences that 
exist in the group, the following rcconmiendtions by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education are appropriate: 

Create an environment suppordve of di^erences in attitudes and ap- 
pearances of the coalition members. 

Appreciate verbal and nonverbal forms of expression based on eth- 
nic, religious, socioeconomic, and other di^erences. 

Be tuned in to subtle signs of disaffection or lack of participation 
that may be directly related to group di^erences. 

Black advises the coalition to "pull together rather than work on a 
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hierarchical basis." Because the coalition could be likened to a small United 
Nations of sovereign slates, decisions must be made through the consent of all 
participants. To help build unity, the component organizations should peri- 
odically express their commitment to the coalition's work and goals. 

. Although close interpersonal relationships can help the coalition to 
function smoothly, members must realize the coalition is not a club. The mem- 
bers represent their respective organizations. Black points out, and therefore 
ihey must, on any issue, slate the organization's opinions, which may not neces- 
sarily confonn to their own. Those who propose an issue should not take for 
granted the way an individual will vote. Instead, they should sound out each 
member's opinion as a voting representative, and in that way be better aware 
of how a proposal might fare. 

Robert Freeman gives some additional suggestions of steps coalitions 
can follow to operate with minimum conflict from their inception: 

• determine the appropriate function for each member organization 
m the coalition, distinct from what it did before being in the coali- 
tion 

• build into the coalition sufficient rcwaids for each member or- 
ganization 



• establish improved working relationships and control 
mechanisms 

• determine whether or how the coalition should be expanded to in- 
clude more resource agencies and more target groups 

• fund the coaiition on a long term basis 

• maximize integration of efforts while providing necessary 
autonomy 

• set priorities for approaching. various audiences for support 

• evaluate effectiveness with specific audiences, as an organization- 
al structure, with the general public 

As with any cooperative activity, an awareness of potential difficul- 
ties serves to focus attention on productive ways to help the group accomplish 
Its purpose. Motivating the members to work together harmoniously is the 
realization that they can attain goals that are beyond the reach of each member 
working alone. 



Communication between District 
and Coalition 

Another prerequisite for the effective functioning of an educational 
coalition is ongoing communication between the coalition and the schools it is 
intended to support. Maintaining such communication can itself be hazaixious 
because, as the Corrimittec for Economic Development notes, "schools and 
businesses differ in the ways in which people work." Collaborative efforts in- 
volving business and school-based personnel must take these differences in 
style and expectations into account in order to avoid conflicts. 
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One difference, for example, is the time frame in which participants 
arc accustomed to working. The business person, used to fast-paced meetings 
and quick decisions, may have to learn to be patient and wait somewhat longer 
to see results. In turn, as Dierdorff points out, the school district should also 
recognize that the desired results require a group of action-oriented people who 
do not want to v aste time; therefore, timeliness must be readied and projects 
completed as promised in a "business-like" manner. 

One effective way to facilitate collaboration between the coalition and 
the district is to have the district designate some personnel as "linkage agents." 
These agents will establish regular stable patterns of contact between members 
of the coalition and the district. In small communities, the superintendent or 
another designated administrator might be able to provide this linkage, whereas 
in larger settings where coalitions embrace many different groups, the task will 
have to be shiued among several agents. In one large school district, for ex- 
ample, the principals take turns anending meetings of neighboiiiood associa- 
tions and then write up summaries of the meetings for distribution to other 
administrators in the district. 

Whether the district has one linkage agent or many, what matters is 
that each agent is fiilly committed to his or her role as a bridge between the 
school district and the segment of the community with which he or she inter- 
acts. The agent must also keep in mind that the coalition and its component 
groups, while conmiitted to the improvement of the district and its programs, 
arc not a part of the administrative structure of the district. This mutual under- 
standing of and respect for the roles and the expertise of all participants will be 
crucial to the coalition*s operation and projects. 

From this survey of the steps involved in initiating and operating for- 
mally organized coalitions, we row go on to consider how school leaders can 
interact with particular constituencies whose support is critical for the success 
of schools. 

Obtaining the Support of Key Groups 

The report A Nation at Risk concluded with the plea 

that all segments of our population give attention to the implemen- 
tation of our recommendations Reform of our educational sys- 
tem will take time and unwavering commitment. Help should come 
from students themselves; from parents « teachers and school boards; 
from colleges and universities; from local. State, and Federal offi- 
cials; from teachers* and administrators* organizations; from in- 
dustrial and labor councils; and from other groups with interest in 
and responsibility for educational reform. 

As well as encouraging the community to become involved in school 
reform, this language is also an invitation for school leaders to go to the com- 
munity for help in the process of school improvement. In a community that al- 
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ready has a high level of concern for the quality of its educational system, people 
will welcome the offer of speciflc opportunities to assist their schools. Even in 
communities where such concern is lacking, school administrators can generate 
sunx>rt thiough many of the suggestions presented here. The following sec- 
tions explain how to contact and elicit support from parents, the community in 
general, members of the power structure, school advisory councils, key com- 
municators, local businesses, school board members, and government agencies. 

Parents 

Undoubtedly, the group most affected by what goes on in schools and 
most likely to lend their support is parents. David Green calls parent/teacher 
organizations "gold mines," if an administrator knows how to extract ore from 
them effectively. By making school facihties available to parents for extracur- 
ricular and enrichment activities, he says, a Connecticut grade school was able 
to build a strong, supportive school/community relationship. Some of the ac- 
tivities cosponsored by the school and the parent-teacher organization included 
an advanced reading program, computer literacy assistance, minicourscs, and a 
school beautification program. 

Lew Aimistead says parent-teacher conferences and open houses at 
the school are effective ways for parents to meet te^che.^ and learn about the 
school. The trek, he says, is to get them to attem:. Initially, it may be helpful 
to survey parents to find out what v/ould interest ihem. The survey should cover 
a good cross-section of parents, not just PTA officers or the presidents of booster 
organizations. 

When trying to encourage parents to attend school events, students can 
be your best salespeople, Armistead says. The success of this strategy rests on 
communicating the importance of the event to the students. Once this is ac- 
complished, you can then rely on them to recruit their parents. The event should 
involve activities that would, in turn, encourage students to attend with their 
parents. 

Armistead suggests beginning an evening program with student enter- 
tainment or a simple, inexpensive dinner — possibly a popular food such as 
spaghetti. Bands, choruses, or glee clubs can be of enormous help, he says, but 
an imaginative administrator can also enlist the help of home economics clas- 
ses in the food preparation, making it more of a whole-school program. At the 
same time, this experience gives students practical hands-on experience and al- 
lows everyone — musical and nonmusical students, alike — to make a contribu- 
tion and be involved. 

Since much of what parents learn about schools comes from the 
children, one obvious way to improve the quality of that information is to make 
the children more effective news-gatherers. Some schools, for example, have 
begun programs in which lower-grade children make daily entries in journals. 
In this way, the children have a clearer, more detailed, often more interesting 
answer to the familiar parental question: What did you do today? Since praise 
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is more pleasant than critician, some schools personally contact parents about 
their children's successes, instead of reserving such contact for discussion of 
disciplinary or academic problems. 

George Pawlas suggests additional means of making positive contact 
with parents: written comments by the principal on students* p^rs, a month- 
ly principal's newsletter, a student reading program, the organization of a school 
improvement council (which includes parents and students as members), and 
parental visits and lunches at the school. 

The implication of these stratagems is clear: few parents fail to feel 
empathy or support for educators after they have visited schools or classrooms 
in person. Once the educator — teacher, principal, or staff mmber — has a face 
and a name, actual support is more likely, including encouragement for their 
students to work harder at school. 



Whereas parents have a direct stake in the success of their school sys- 
tem, other members of the community may have to be convinced that a strong 
educational system is also in their own interest. By reaching out to segments 
of the community that have no direct ties to the schools, school leaders can turn 
apadiy or even opposition into active supports. 

Schools that have succeeded in forging strong ties with their com- 
munities have used Hve major strategies, say Bruce Wilson and Gretchen 
Rossman, who examined data collected by the U.S. Department of Education's 
"Secondary Schools Recognition Program." Schools having strong "collabora- 
tive links" with their communities follow this pattern: 

• They actively recruit human resources. The schools seek volun- 
teers to perform clerical duties, serve as nurse assistants, and teach 
special skills. 

• They have aggressive PR programs. 

• They use staff members who are also good communicators as fund 



• They invite the community into classrooms and send staff and stu- 
dents into the community. Students visit nursing homes, assist 
local charities, and stage musical perfonnances for local iccrea> 
tion departments. In turn, school facilities are open to numerous 
coirjnunity social activities. 

• They establish an identity for the school. Schools use signs at 
roadsides, fly school flags all over town, and use other means to 
identify the school with the community. 

The outcome of these strategies, say Wilson and Rossman, is a general 
strengthening of the school, which is able to tap an enormous pool of expertise, 
multiply its resources, and often greatly improve programs at little or no extra 
cost. 

Larry Hughes and Gerald Ubben advise school leaders to let the com- 
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munity in to the schools. A series of properly organized seminars, attended by 
people fran a cross-sccdon of attitudes and orientations in the community, may 
be a good way to begin, even if they are actually "gripe sessions" initially. Once 
underway, this approach lays the groundwork for more sophisticated com- 
munity involvement programs, and the principal doesn't have to do it all: the 
discussions can be led by well-informed, well-briefed staff members who arc 
efTective-discussion leaders. 

Committees of citizens, students, and staff can woric simultaneously 
on various educational issues without impinging on either the power of the prin- 
cipal or the school board, say Hughes and Ubben. This type of citizen involve- 
ment, the authors say, eases professional workload, dispels apathy, and often 
leads to valuable solutions. 

Steve Toy, superintendent of a small school district in Idaho, cites the 
example of community involvement in goal setting. In the school district, 
parcnts, nonparcnts, teachers, students, and staff members set goals for them- 
selves to help the district in its "Quest for Excellence." As part of the program, 
each group of goal setters meets with the superintendent to discuss the goals, 
and the meeting is followed up by a letter. Ln this way goals arc set that relate 
to curriculum, standards, expectations, requirements, instructional content and 
instructional process, quality of performance, community support, available 
resources, and self-responsibility. 

A study of the overall programs for community relations isolated two 
important intangible qualities, says Toy: personal good will and enthusiasm. 
This may be t)ecause, in a small community, what people do and ho'v they feel 
affect how well the school mns and how the community feels about it. The en- 
thusiasm is contagious, says Toy, but it must begin at the top and be allowed to 
"infect" the rest of the community. To do that, he says, you have to share the 
excitement with everyone involved. 

School leaders who successfully involve their communities must be 
able to make sensitive use of people and their talents, writes Louise Phillipp. It 
also takes a good eye, she says: you have to be able to pick people out of groups 
of parcnts, advocates, public agencies and services, clubs, organizations, 
schools, health facilities, public officials, government agencies, the clergy, 
businesses, and professions— people who influence decisions, wherever they 
are, and who instigate and support action for programs. 

The Power Structure 

Power, a necessary function in soliety, is distributed in unequal 
degrees throughout communities informally or formally, says sociologist Floyd 
Hunter. Informal power is often held by an elite at the top of their respective 
social and occupational hierarchies in the form of decision-making capabilities. 
They are the people you see if you are trying to promote some community 
program. Without their help, any such project would be risky. Formal power 
generally resides in elected or appointed officials. In fact, however, people who 
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ait irformally powerful in a community — although they would not seek or hold 
an office — nevertheless influence those who do. 

In a pluralistic society, the schools must serve many publics, each with 
differing values, emphases, and orientations. According to Hughes and Ubben, 
the bad news is that it's impossible to encsqisulate the kind of organization of 
power that exists, because few communities reflect that kind of stability. The 
good news is that the power relationships are not completely random. Although 
the patterns of influence aren't static, they do have enough stability that you can 
learo to predict them, after awhile. 

Don Bagin, Donald Ferguson, and Gary Marx describe three levels of 
leadership in a conununity: 

• Visible Leaders— easiest to identify, include people always on 
committees, councils, drives, plus elected officials. 

• Invisible ^caders — harder to identify, often behind the scenes, 
such as with large financial interests in the community, or with 
influence in significant politica] groups within the community; 
not usually office seekers but involved in getting others elected; 
selective in allowing names used for endorsements. 

• Emerging Leaders — "heirs apparent" who will assume control 
when current leaders complete temns of office. Many com- 
munities recruit, train and mentor these people as a "good invest- 
ment" in the future. 

Educators should be the commimity's intellectual leaders, Bagin and 
his colleagues believe, and make a strong connection in the community's col- 
lective mind between learning and people in schools. As a means of identify- 
ing community leaders and working with them to build a positive relationship, 
they say, educators should involve themselves in such things as the local cham- 
ber of commerce, charity drives, boards, commissions, and the political system. 
In the process, the authors observe, there will be ample opporninity for educators 
to show citizens how the schools can help improve the community and how 
schools will be affected by proposed changes. The result, in time of need, is a 
situation in which the educator will be able to turn to colleagues for help, in- 
stead of complete strangers. 



In many school districts, advisory councils are considered a necessity, 
because some govenmient programs requine community participation in school 
decision-making processes. Some of these groups have an actual vote; others 
are strictly advisory. In either case, introduction of citizen committees into the 
school's decision process represents a major change that may make some ad- 
ministrators uncomfortable. Beyond possible extra work and potential frustra- 
tion advisory coimcils bri ng, however, are some clear benefits for administrators 
seeking public support. 
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Every community evaluates its schools. The advantage of an advisoiy 
council is that it channels public evaluation toward a constructive end. 
Criticism— based, as it often is, on vague or incomplete understanding— can be 
reduced when school administrators have a forum where they can respond. 
Council members with clear facts about the school's strengths and weaknesses 
can use this same forum to pass their information along to the rest of the com- 
munity. 

But advisory councils or a(//w>c conunittces are much more than mere 
arenas for disseminating school policy or airing collective gripes. The func- 
tions of such £Toups range from determining and prioritizing school objectives 
to evaluating progress, investigating facility use, and revising curriculum. 

Advisory groups also provide a formal process by which opinions from 
the community can be incorporated into school decisions. With this current, 
accurate information about their community's needs and expectations, ad- 
ministrators are obviously in a better position to make "good calls" in terms of 
their decisions. 

One of the important factors relating to an advisory council's success 
or failure as a conununications medium is its composition. Ideally, these groups 
should represent a cross-section of the conununity . Diversity is not only a plus, 
here; it is essential. 

As Jim Stanton and his colleagues point out, most councils suffer from 
shortages of minority, low-income, student, nonparent, and (except in leader- 
ship positions) male representation. To fill these needs, the active recruitment 
of these groups will be a necessity. Their past experiences may have made them 
reluctant to participate in school affairs, oi-even antagonistic toward the schools. 
Sometimes these experiences and a lack of confidence in their communications 
skills when placed alongside more affluent, educated people, may also make 
them impatient in waiting for changes or unwilling to volunteer for school-rc- 
laicd oroups. Their recruitment is still a high priority, however. 

It's also important to recruit individuals with expertise in areas the 
council will be considering. Necessary qualities in all participants include in- 
terest, time, and the ability to %ti «>Jong with people. 

The best way to attract and keep council members is to appeal to their 
self-interest and demonstrate that they can make a difference. Often, simply 
asking people to serve on a council or run for office is enough to show them 
that their services are needed and valued. 

Convening an advisoiy council will thoroughly test the leadership 
skills of any principal, writes C.C. Carpenter. The principal's most important 
function will be, on the one hand, to keep the level of participation up and to 
generate enthusiasm, energy, and activity. On the other hand, the principal must 
make the council aware of its limits and responsibilities, as well as the pos- 
sibiliues open to it. Governing a citizens advisoiy council will entail such skills 
as leading meetings, managing confiict, and sharing power, as well as solving 
problems alone and jointly with the group and communicating effectively. 
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Key Communicators 



Every community has people who are asked questions about eveiy* 
thing— city government, election issues, investments, rising prices, and the 
local schools. They are respected members of their communities, and educators 
need to keep them current on school issues and events. Lew Armistead sug- 
gests such things as inviting them to school events — an award assembly, a musi- 
cal or dramatic performance, an athletic event, or a school meeting — as well as 
putting them on your schooFs mailing lists. Some schools recruit tliem as com- 
munications or community relations committees. 

These "key communicators" are people who talk to large numbers of 
people, and whom people (again, in large numbers) believe and trust. Key com- 
municators don't have to have high status or membership in some power struc- 
ture — they are found in the ranks of all professions and trades, and in positions 
at many levels in the community. They can be barbers and beauticians or 
mayors and councilors. 

The idea works either for individual schools or for the district as a 
whole, as well as within the schools: key communicators can also be members 
of the student body or your own staff, since both are prime sources of informa- 
tion about the school. If you are effective in making sure your key com- 
municators have accurate information before they share it with people outside 
the school, say Bagin^d colleagues, they can "identify the sparics before they 
become fires," in terms of rumors and other misinformation. Although it takes 
time to set up a network of key communicators, most administrators agree that 
it saves more time than it costs once it*s in place and functioning. 

This veiy lack of time that makes it impossible to make more than 
token contact with ih'^ public-at-large makes it mandatory that schools identify 
and contact the key communicators in their own communities. Cultivation of 
key communicators can be done informally — with periodic phone calls to dis- 
cuss school affairs or inviutions to lunch at school — or by establishing a for- 
mal group and meeting with it regularly. 

Because they can generally reach a lot of people quickly, timely con- 
tact with them during potential crises can often help defuse controversy, avoid 
trouble, and deal quickly and effectively with misconceptions about the school. 

Because communication is a two-way process, key influentials can 
also bring in information: accurate, immediate feedback on how the community 
is responding to the school. This feedback can give administrators new perspec- 
tives on their schools (as well as their own management styles) and make it 
easier to identify potential problems and areas of dissension. In addition, these 
people can often serve as sounding boards, enabling administrators to test public 
reaction to new ideas in advance. 



In recent years, writes Santee Ruffin, urban education has been return- 
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ing to what can be called the "educational mainstream. " Observers note a return 
of such things as an emphasis on professional accountability and on the prin- 
cipal as the instructional leader, as well as a return to a stronger school/business 
relationship. 

"Long-term economic growth is tied directly to the performance of 
pubUc education," Richard Lesher, president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, was quoted as saying in 1985. U.S. businesses have rallied to the stand- 
ard of education as the key to not only a sound economy but the overall quality 
of life in their communities. Consequently, business leaders arc actively seek- 
ing partnerships with educators. 

Bagin, Ferguson and Marx caution that such plans must be carefully 
thought out and candidly discussed to avoid destructive misunderstandings and 
crucial loss of ground. Further, the authors point out that most educators will 
not be dealing with large corporations, since most communities have mostly 
small businesses: 90 percent of all U.S. businesses have fewer than 50 
employees. 

Again, say Bagin and colleagues, it's a matter of getting to know 
groups and individuals within this sector: 

• Determine what local businesses expect from schools. 

• Survey businesses m the area. 

• Lcam local businesses' perception of the schoors strengths and 
weaknesses. 

• Find out what skills graduates will need to get available jobs, 

A wise educator is one who works to show businesses how they can 
benefit from the schools through additional services such as adult education, 
community education, or retraining programs. Bagin and his colleagues recom- 
mend an early investigation based on one basic question: What can you do for 
them? 

They suggest inviting businesspeople to survey their employees and 
managers about what kind of additional training or classes they would like, ad- 
ding those offerings to the adult/community education program, and accom- 
modating these courses in the schools. 

For their part, businesses typically have helped schools through such 
practices as these: 

• corporate loan of executives to schools 

• analysis of school business and personnel practices in a consult- 
ant or advisory capacity 

• service as resource people in classrooms 

• design of curricula 

• financial, material, and human resource support through Adopt- 
A-School-type programs 

In many cases, the business community has invited students into its 
domain through tours, internships, and special projects. Beyond preparing stu- 
dents for future jobs and careers, Bagin and his coauthors point out, businesses 
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have also promoted and actually provided immediate and/or short term, entry- 
level employment for students. 

Perhaps most important for the educator to remember, say Bagin and 
colleagues, is the natural tendency for schools and businesses to ally. Both are 
concerned witi; the long- and short-term community life. Political alliances, for 
example, are valuable in building support for better schools in the state legisla- 
ture, as well as before school bond or Hnance elections. 

The authors warn against too great a dependence on business support, 
however. Contributions from businesses obviously help, but the bulk of school 
support should come from taxpayers. Differences in size and fmances l^tween 
businesses from one community to the next could lead to greater inequif ies with 
regard to the resources for schools. Businesses should always supplement, not 
supplant, fmancial support from the community. 

School Boards 

When school leaders seek to build support for education, they should 
not overlook school board members, who are importaiit elements in the coali- 
tion-building process. Armistead, one of several authors who regard school 
boards as another, distinct portion of the surrounding community, suggests tap- 
ping into your own school resources as a way of building good will between the 
two offices and strengthening the bond between board and principal. Have the 
school glee club or chorus perform a few songs at one of the less hectic board 
meetings, for example. 

Board members, as elected representatives, have their own followings 
in the community and, if they are good representatives, are aware of their 
constituents* views. By being aware of board members in this capacity, ad- 
ministrators can use the board to sound out pubhc opinion and to serve as a 
channel fo'* communicating school needs to particular segments of the com- 
munity. 

For instance, school boards can communicate effectively with other 
governing bodies. Steve Toy writes that the Oxford, New Yoric, board of educa- 
tion meets three times a year with the town board and the village board. These 
"tri-board" meetings have provided a means to increase community involve- 
ment in the schools. 

Government Agencies 

Contact with elected officials has indeed become an extremely impor- 
tant role, not only of the school board, but of school and district administration. 
As the elected officers scope and pov > *- increase, so does its impact on local 
education — whether it*s an agency prcv ding federal money, a regulation that 
causes unending problems, or a state action that actually makes it easier to 
provide top qu^ity education. Either way — curse or blessing — government 
relations have come to be a top priority for administrators. 
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Bagin, Ferguson, and Marx provide some helpful gunielines for ad- 
ministrators who take seriously their role of influencing the public decision- 
making process. Whether your district has a key administrator who handles 
legislative or governmental relations, or whether it doesn't, the authors say, it's 
not possible to rely completely on one person or group for this important ser- 
vice. Although professional associations and unions play a crucial role in 
government relations efforts, all school employees must shoulder part of the 
load. 

According to Bagin and his coauthors, government relations involves 
a variety of efforts: 

• Developing cooperative relationships with oiganizations that 
sh'ift a concern about legislative issues affecting education 

• Providing leadership in issues that reach a governmental level of 
concem 

• Working with regulatory agencies and various members of local, 
state and federal bu: lucracies 

• Grassroots lobbying activities 

• Formation of coalitions focused on issues that have reached 
governmental level of concem 

• Working with non-legislativegroups whosesupponfororagainst 
legislation might be needed 

• Responding to media inquiries about issues before legislative 
bodies 

• Maintaining contact with political leaders to monitor their stands 
on educational issues, and sometimes influencing those positions 

• Monitoring legislative trends in other communities 

• Allying with professional associations and unions for a stronger 
voice in educational policy-making 

Ideally, the school system's goal may be to influence, mitigate, or even 
lead the process of developing government policy and programs that relate to 
education, say Bagin and colleagues. Often, however, issues that have readied 
the decision-making stage in the legislature place the educational institutions in 
a reactive position: they can only try to limit, control, and repair damage al- 
ready done. Because of this, s^y the authors, it's important for educators to keep 
current and maintain contacts with elected and/or appointed officials. The 
authors suggest conducting periodic surveys and generally "keeping an ear to 
the ground. " It is also very useful to monitor issues, noting those that could trig- 
ger legislative action as they progress, because this changes the educational 
institution's position from reactive to proactive. It is better, the authors sug- 
gest, to have a hand in shaping educational policy than to be limited to simply 
reacting. 

A proactive government relations program could include these actions. 

• writingAnitiating legislation cooperatively with elected officials 
or governmental departments 

• negotiating with other groups, governmental departments, and 
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decision-makers toward issue consensus 

• researching potential effects of specific legislation or regulations 

• working closely with regulators after the legislative decision is 
made 

• providing expert information and analysis on issues under con- 
sideration by government officials 

• preparing, coordinating, and providing testimony 

School administrators, board members, and parent group repre- 
sentatives can take active roles in this process, say the authors, whether the goal 
is influencing members of Congress or of the state legislature with regard to 
issue positions. 

Although "lobbying" may have a dirty or unsavory reputation, as* 
sociated with graft, bribery, and corruption, its primary purpose is "to provide 
elected and iq>pointed decision-makers with the information they need to make 
sound decisions," say Bagin and his coauthors. The lobbyist should avoid or 
minimize "intuitive decision-making" on governmental issues ("Let me tell you 
what I think my people would say about this") and instead convey knowledge 
of the subject, process, and constituency. Organized and trained volimteers and 
a communications network are essential, they say. 

To present an official position on an issue with supportable evidence, 
the authors recommend following these steps: 

• Analyzing the issue: What is its potential impact on the school 
district and programs? Can the impact be measured? What will 
the impact mean, in terms of funds, staffing programs and the like? 

• Analyzing the players: What other groups will be affected? Who 
is the opposition? What are its positions, strengths, weaknesses? 
Who are the people behind the issues, and what are their voting 
records on similar issues? Who are the allies and potential mem- 
bers of coalitions? VMiat is necessary for success? What do you 
lose, if you fight and win? 

• Knowing the process and laws: What is tlie decision-making 
process for the group with which you are working? What steps 
do proposals go through? What happens if it is killed along the 
way? 

Bagin and his colleagues remind us that the process is not over when 
a particular issue is resolved, a bill passed, or a law changed. As with other 
groups, government ofHcials or agencies are part of a long-term working 
relationship, much as other groups already discussed in this chapter. Maintain 
the contact, say the authors, and things move more smoothly. Invite them to 
come see you, and go and see them regularly. Write to them,' and make sure 
that they are well-informed about your school and what happens in it. 



We have outlined two different but related patterns for building coali- 
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tions of groups supportive of the schools. One strategy is to form an organiza- 
tion of diverse groups who share the goal of strengthening the conununity*s 
public educational system. Having chosen a mission for the coalition, the coali- 
tion builder identifies and recruits potential members and, if appropriate for the 
type of coalition that is desired, establishes a governing board. If the coalition's 
activities require that members work closely together, then the coalition builder 
or a designated coordinator has the added responsibility of facilitating the 
decision-making process and helping the members woilc harmoniously. 

Because of their visibility and coordinated efforts, formally organized 
coalitions can raise the public's consciousness and carry out projects that are 
beyond the reach of the schools with their limited resources. But such coali- 
tions also require a lot of time and effort to form and operate, and thus they may 
be feasible only for larger school districts. 

An alternative strategy for obtaining the public *s support for schools 
is a less formal process that can be successfully applied in a community of any 
size and can take as much or little time as a school leader wishes to invest. In- 
stead of recruiting members to an organization, the coalition builder targets par- 
ticular segments of the community and reaches out to them in an effort to 
increase their understanding of the schools and solicit their support. We have 
described a number of techniques school leaders can use to establish those kinds 
of informal networks with groups ranging from parents to elected local and state 
officials. 

Although their methods differ, both strategies have the same goal: to 
form alliances with groups external to the schools whose support can help to 
build a stronger educational system. 
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Chapter 13 

Leading Meetings 



John Lindelow 
James Heynderickx 




W#ur meetings are so boring! We never seem to get anything done." 

"The same people make the decisions all the time, and no one else gets 
involved." 

"Why should we bother when most of our decisions never get carried 
through. No one remembers who*s responsible for what and our plans are for- 
gotten." 

"As often as the principal says he wants us to be involved, he always 
seenps to have things work out his way." 

How often have you heard similar conversations take place after sup- 
posedly productive meetings? Why do so many meetings seem to be a waste 
of time for their participants? In addition to being unproductive for the school, 
they give individuals httle personal satisfaction; in fact, research indicates that 
meetings can become a major source of dissatisfaction in an organization. 

How can meetings become unproductive or even counterproductive? 
Meetings, of course, are only a part of the total workings of the school organiza- 
tion. What takes place in a meeting is often a reflection of the attitudes, relation- 
ships, and organization of the h ger school system. "Every meeting is a 
microcosm," says Richard Dur^ ig, "a condensed version of the values and 
style of the organization." 

Meetings may be shaped by the norms of the system in which they take 
place, but what takes place in meetings can generate a "ripple effect" on the rest 
of the organization. "A meeting of fifteen people," say Michael Doyle and 
David Straus, "can affect how 300 people work-or don't work-for the rest of 
the day or week or even permancnUy." Well-run meetings can rejuvenate an 
organization, leading to improved teamwork, communication, and morale on 
many levels. A poor meeting, on the other hand, can have a debilitating effect 
on an entixe organization. 

The problem of unproductive meetings is usually part of the larger 
problem of ineffective organization. Government and r onprofit organizations 
seem most prone to "sluggish" organizational operation, one reason being the 
lack of direct personal reward for increasing efficiency. It is no accident that 
the great majority of literature on improving meetings comes from the profit- 
and survival-oriented business world. 

Contributing to the problem of ineffective meetings is a simple lack of 
organizational and human-relation skills. Most of these skills are as old as meet- 
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ings themselves, such as dealing with the long-winded participant, creating an 
agenda and sticking to it, and ensuring that responsibilities are assigned and 
deadlines set. 

Robert Maidment and William Bullock, Jr. note that the primary dis- 
tinction between efficiency and effectiveness is that of "doing the job right" and 
"doing the right job." Unfortunately, the first does not ensure the latter, as 
proved by the occunence of "efficient meetings that yielded totally ineffective 
outcomes." Social scientists in the field of group dynamics have been studying 
for decades the interactions of group members to determine how the com- 
munications process can be improved. And in the behavioral sciences, a proce- 
dure called organizational development examines the whole of the 
communications structures of organizations. Both of these fields have shed new 
light on ways to make meetings wore effective. 

This chapter presents many suggestions aimed at helping educators 
improve their performance in meetings, both as group leaders and as par- 
ticipants. Before getting involved with the more practical aspects of meeting 
management, however, we examine the importance of establishing clear-cut 
goals and values for your meetings. 

Goals and Values of Meetings 

There is a set of simple questions that every meeting planner should 
consider before calling a meeting: What do I want to accomplish with this meet- 
ing? What goals and objectives do I wish to reach? Is a meeting the best route 
to my goal, or might another form of conmiunication be more efficient? What 
are the other values in meetings in addition to the obvious practical ends they 
achieve? Each of these questions will be considered in turn. 

Meetings with Purpose 

"No wind favors him who has no destined port," goes the old saying. 
Yet how many meetings have you attended that have drifted pointlessly with 
no obvious goals or purposes to guide them. Every meeting needs one or more 
definite purposes thatare known to all group members, and it is best when mem- 
bers are actively involved in determining what those purposes will be. 

Most meetings take place for one or more of the following reasons: 

• to receive or give information 

• to make a decision 

• to defme, analyze, or solve a problem 

• to reconcile conflicts 

• to express feelings (for example, a gripe-session or rap-session) 
Perhaps the most common complaint concerning meetings is that there 

arc too many of them. Participants begin to feel that they arc present only to 
take part in an organizational ritual. "One-way, information-giving meetings," 
states Jack Whitehead, Jr., "can seldom be justified as either efficient or effec- 
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Awe" The most important purpose of any meeting may be that of ^'exchanging 
information and opinion and obtaining commitments for action." 

Information 

Some meetings are designed primarily for the exchange of informa- 
tion among participants. The meeting leader may want simply to brief or in- 
struct members, as in a training session. Conversely, the leader may want to 
receive reports from participants. In this type of meeting, a more autocratic 
leadership style is usually the most efficient. 

The most important advantage of an information meeting over a memo 
or written report is that reaction and feedback can be immediate. Every mem- 
ber can hear the information presented and the reaction of all other members to 
it. According to Nicholas Criscuolo, however, too many information meetings 
can cause teachers to complain, especially when meetings are called to relate 
routine announcements that could best be presented in "a bulletin or via the 
school's public address system." 

Another problem with information meetings, according to Barbara and 
Kenneth Palmer, is that too many meeting leaders fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of "dejargonizing and personalizing content." The best way to deal with 
complex information is to personalize it by relating how it will significantly af- 
fect the students in the school or the working atmosphere of the members of the 
meeting. "Directed role play" can be used to this end by creating a mental 
scenario of changes that may take place. The end goal, of course, is to reduce 
confusion and to stimulate interest and attention. 

D#ci$ion-Making 

Decision-making style ranges from the autocratic to the truly 
democratic. An autocrat may simply wish to get some input fit>m participants 
before making a decision. In meetings with a more democratic style of decision- 
making, everyone who has a critical stake in a decision is given a chance to be 
heard and to influence the flnal decision. 

Problom-Solving 

Several heads are usually better than one, particularly for defining, 
analyzing, and solving problems. Li a problem-solving session, a group can 
combine "the bits and pieces of experience and insight which may lead to a com- 
mon understanding," says B. Y. Auger. "One person may describe an effect, 
while another suggests a plausible reason for it." Out of this pattern of ex- 
change, an acceptable cause-and-effect relationship may be discovered. 

Problem-solving sessions can also help to correct the flaws and 
idiosyncracies in the thinking of individuals. An effective group may be 
flexible and wide-ranging in its thought, but at the same time sift out impracti- 
cal or far-flung ideas. 

Leadership style can vary widely in problem-solving meetings, 
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depending on the nature of the problem, time limitations, and other variables. 
For example » a brainstorming session might be called to foster ideas for incieas- 
ing community awareness of certain school programs. In such a session, a very 
informal, democratic atmosphere would be needed to stimulate a variety of 
ideas. If, on the other hand, the analysis of a problem calls for an orderly presen- 
tation of data and some hard thinking, a more leader-controlled meeting would 
be more efficient. 



Reconciling Conflicts 

A meeting is often the only place to explore sharp differences of 
opinion and to negotiate some kind of compromise. This type of meeting re- 
quires tight control so that tempers do not flare. If the conflict does not direct- 
ly affect the group leader, he or she can work primarily as a facilitator, bringing 
out and clarifying points of contention, making sure that each side 's case is fiilly 
heard, and hammering out compromises. When the group leader is one of the 
principal contenders, it is necessary (and sometimes required oy law) to appoint 
a neutral third party to manage the conflict. 

The three primary channels for resolving conflict, according to the Pal- 
mers, axe force, arbitration, and mediation or negotiation. If a conflict in a 
meeting is limited to three or fewer members, it may best be solved directly by 
force — the group leader simply states and enforces a decision. When a larger 
group of participants are in conflict over a relatively simple problem, the leader 
should use arbitration or a vote of all members to end the discussion with a 
decision. 

But when a meeting's participants voice sharply different ideas and 
viewpoints on an important issue, the Pahners say that the only fair and effi- 
cient way to resolve conflict is through mediation or negotiation. Time must 
be invested "to explore all aspects of the dispute or conflict, look at a full range 
of alternatives for resolving the conflict, and work toward a mutually agreeable 
decision," they state. When a leader is perceived to be less than absolutely 
neutral in a decision, it is important that the more democratic channels for 
resolution are used. 

The resolution of personal conflicts should not be attempted during 
meetings, nor should the group leader discipUne or reprimand organizational 
members while a meeting is in progress. Such actions, when necessary, are best 
carried out through individual meetings ard actions. 

Exprossing Feeiings 

It is often useful to hold gripe-sessions or rap-sessions with staff mem- 
bers to sound out their feelings about the organization and its administration, 
^•jch meetings should be as permissive and unstructured as possible, for they 
are important steam valves for an organization. The leader should remain in 
the background and allow members to contribute spontaneously. 
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When teachers feel that meetings they attend are meaningless or 
boring, Criscuolo suggests that administrators involve participants in setting 
agenda topics. One way is to form a committee to research and present agen- 
da topics and themes felt to be of particular importance. Even a simple action, 
such as placing a blackboard or clipboard in the faculty lounge for teachers to 
write down possible topics or issues for the next staff meeting, can enable par- 
ticipants to become more involved in meetings. The strategic placing of 
"favored'* topics can also help maintain interest and involvement during mun- 
dane but necessary items on the agenda. 

1$ a Ma«Hng rtocMtary? 

The best way to reduce the huge amount of time wasted in meetings 
is to ask the simple question of whether the goals of the meeting might be 
reached in some other, more efficient way. Too many meetings are called simp- 
ly because it*s that time of the week or month. "An effective leader," Whitehead 
states, "will consider whether 6 ten-minute one-on-one meetings with indivi- 
duals would be more effective than bringing them all together for a single meet- 
ing." Memos or telephone calls (individual or conference) can often accomplish 
the communication desired without the time and expense of a meeting. 

A general rule of thumb is that meetings should not be called when an 
individual decision-maker can get better results. Individuals are more efficient 
when the matters to be decided are routine and, surprisingly, when the decision 
depends on the use of subtle, hard-to-explain reasoning that cannot be done 
spontaneously. "Research indicates that subtle reasoning problems are general- 
ly performed more accurately by individuals than by meetings," reports Barry 
Maude. *'The great danger of presenting difficult reasoning problems to meet- 
ings to solve is that the competent members (those who know how to solve the 
problem) may be out-voted or even convinced by the rest." 

When meeting plarmers neglect to consider cost effectiveness. 
Whitehead notes, "the amount of funds being allocated in the meeting" can be 
"exceeded by the total cost of the hourly rates of the individuals making the 
decision." The Palmers* book contains several worksheets for quickly comput- 
ing the costs of a meeting and comparing them with the costs of altematives, 
such as a mailed report, a conference call, or individual meetings. The net 
savings from such altematives can equal thousands of dollars. An example of 
such a woricsheet, adapting the Palmers* model to the field of education, is in- 
cluded in table 1. 

However true this may be in the solving of some problems, meetings 
often serve as a valuable check on the errors in reasoning of some members. In 
the broad area between very simple and very complex reasoning tasks, research 
shows, again according to Maude, that group decisions are more likely to be on 
target than individual decisions. It is also sensible to reveal as much of the 
reasoning process as possible to public scrutiny in this era of increasing account- 
ability. 
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A. Meeting Cost 

Preparation — by chairperson 

4 hours @ $25.00 hr. (salary &benefits) $100.00 
Preparation — by key participants 

2 participants @ $20.00 hr. x 2 hours 80.00 
Preparation — by other participants 

6 participants @ $20.00 hr. x .5 hour 60.00 
Preparation— by staff 

2 staff @ avg. salary of $8.50 hr. x 4 hours 68.00 
Materials/Supplies 

Printed material $25.00 + refreshment $10.00 35.00 
Meeting Times 

Chairperson @ $25.00 hr. x 2 hours 50.00 

8 participants @ $20.00 hr. x 2 hours 320.00 

Meeting Cost Total $713.00 

B. First Alternative — A fifteen page report 

Research/writing/proofreading — by author 

15 hours @ $20.00 hr. (salary & benefits) $300.00 
Typing and Correcting — by staff person 

3 hours @ avg. salary of $8.75 hr. 25.25 
Duplicating 

9 copies @ $0.60 5.40 
Review — by chairperson 

lhour@$25.00hr. 25.00 
Review — by recipients 

.75 hour @ $20.00 hr. x 8 participants 120.00 

First Alternative Total $475.65 

C. Second Alternative — Individual consultations with 

selected individuals 

Preparation — by chairperson 

2 hours @ $25.00 hr. (salary & benefits) $50.00 
Preparation — by participants 

1 hours® $20.00 hr. x 4 participants 80.00 

Printed Materials 15.00 
Meeting Time 

Chairperson @ $25.00 hr. x 4 hours 100.00 

4 participants @ $20.00 hr. x 1 hour 80.00 

Second Alternative Total $325.00 
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Hidden Values of Meetings 

Most meetings can achieve more than the organizational goals stated 
on the agenda. Meetings satisfy, or can satisfy, the personal and emotional 
needs of individual members, especially those of participation, belonging, 
achievement, and power. Participants interact, develop loles, and share their 
experiences, problems, and successes. 

Meetings also play an important role in building the cohesiveness of 
an organizaticm. "In the simplest and most basic way," states Antony Jay, "a 
meeting defines the team, the group, or the unit. Those present belong to it; 
those absent do not. Everyone is able to look around and perceive the whole 
group and sense the collective identity of which he or she forms a part." 

Richard Schmuck and his colleagues characterize the values of school 
meetings as follows: 

Meetings provide an opportunity for participation not found in 
memos, newsletters, loudspeaka announcements, and the like. 
They enable an immediate check of reactions to what another per- 
son has just said and to one's own immediate utterances as well. If 
managed effectively, meetings can be the principal channel for 
bringing staff members into collaboration to reach common under- 
standings and for that reason can be highly productive and satisfy- 
iiig events in the life of an organization. 

Basics of Meeting Pianning 

"Conducting a meeting without a phn" states Jack Parker, "is much 
like trying to build a house without blueprints. It can be done, of course, but 
the end result is likely to be less than desirable and the process can be expen- 
sive and nerve-wracking." 

Engineering a successful meeting requires careful strategic platming. 
The meeting planner should try to imagine what is likely to happen in the meet- 
ing from beginning to end, especially barriers that may impede progress. The 
decided purpose of the meeting should provide a preliminary idea of who will 
be attending and what might transpire. From that point, the planner should con- 
sider the stakes that the meeting participants have in the matters to discuss. 
How will their personalities and stances affect the course of discussion? What 
conflicts are likely to develop between participants? Who will be asked to 
change or adjust, and how might they react? 

The purpose of every meeting should be to gather the skills required 
to solve targeted problems. If the skills are not available within the organiza- 
tion, the meeting planner should consider inviting experts. Once the critical is- 
sues on which a decision might hinge are identified, the range of possible 
compromises can be determined. Every situation is different, but most 
decisions are made by deciding what can and cannot be traded off. 

Other important facets of meeting planning, discussed in the follow- 
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ing pages, include writing up the agenda and allotting time for each item, decid- 
ing who will attend, arranging the seating, and selecting the meeting room. 

The Agenda and Time Considerations 

The agenda is the heait of the organizational structure of a meeting. 
"Without an agenda, the most skilled meeting leader might not be able to bring 
off a meeting successfully," says B. Y. Auger. 

With an agenda, however, he is able to devote his talents to manag- 
ing the interplay of personalities in the meeting room. He can do 
this more effectively because he knows what he wants to achieve. 
With this general strategy mapped out in the agenda, he can con- 
centrate on the more fluid tactics of the meeting room. 

Before a meeting, it is wise to consult with meeting participants to 
determine what topics need to be on the agenda. Premeeting discussions can 
sometimes eliminate the need to put a topic on the agenda, saving everyone*s 
time. Early consultation can also stimulate participants to properly prepare for 
the meeting. To receive participant input, Don Halverson suggests "circulating 
a skeletal or blank agenda and asking for agenda items." 

Once the agenda is complete, it should be distributed to meeting par- 
ticipants. Since participants should have at least twenty-four hours to give care- 
ful consideration to meeting topics, the agenda should be distributed one to three 
days before the meeting. If the agenda is circulated too far in advance, some 
participants may forget it or lose it. 

When a meeting is called on short notice, advance distribution of the 
agenda may be impossible. On the other hand, early distribution may be neces- 
sary for an elaborate meeting or one requiring detailed preparation. 

In addition to the agenda, any necessary background information 
should be distributed to participants before the meeting. "High quality infor- 
mation leads to high quality decisions," says Maude, and prevents a discussion 
from becoming "a mere pooling of ignorance." Brief and concise background 
infomiation can allow participants to consider matters carefully in advance and 
formulate useful questions. The information may be best summarized by thic 
meeting planner after receiving a complete review of background data from 
each person who will make a presentation at the meeting. 

The agenda should include definite starting and ending times of the 
meeting. Since participants have other responsibilities and appointments to at- 
tend to, it is only common courtesy that they know when the meeting will be 
over. 

Meetings should also have an internal structuring of time. When 
estimating the amount of time for each agenda item , the meeting planner should 
consider again whether the topics are worthy of consideration. Whitehead 
notes that meetings often correspond to "a type of Parkinson*s Law in which 
the length of time it takes to reach a decision expands to the amount of time 
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available.** Trivial problems should be resolved quickly, but it is best when the 
group itself decides upon time limitations for discussions and resolves simple 
decisions in as few minutes as possible. All should agree to limit useless 
discussion and avoid any superfluous additions. 

When a meeting is held to resolve a complex problem, the group can 
avoid wasting a lot of time if it agrees in advance to follow a particular problem- 
solving strategy. For instance. Ken Blanchard outlines the "Ross Four-Sten 
Agenda" developed by Ray Ross: 

1 . Define aiui limit the problem. 

2. Determine the nature of the problem and its causes. 

3. Establish and rank the criteria for solutions. 

4. Evaluate and select solutions. 

Such a systematic process helps the group to focus objectively on the 
clarification and solution of a problem. 

Another aspect of meeting design that can be altered to achieve desired 
ends is the order of agenda items. Urgent items, of course, need to come before 
those that can wait But if some items might divide members, and others might 
unite them, the meeting plaimer can vary their order to produce, hopefully, a 
smoother running meeting. In any case, it is always a good idea to end each 
meeting with a unifying item. Antony Jay makes these suggestions concerning 
the order of agenda items: 

The early part of a meeting tends to be more lively and creative than 
the end of it, so if an item needs mental energy, bright ideas, and 
clear heads, it may be better to put it high up on the list. Equally, if 
there is one item of great interest and concern to everyone, it may 
be a good idea to hold it back for a while and get some other useful 
woric done first Then the star item can be introduced to carry the 
meeting over the attention lag that sets in after the first IS to 20 
minutes of the meeting. 

The overall length of meetings can also affect the quality of decision- 
making that takes place. Meetings that are scheduled to last longer than an hour 
may best be separated into a set of shorter meetings. Similar topics can be 
clustered in each meeting, allowing a snudler number of participants. 

Meetings are not likely to remain productive after two hours. As Frank 
Snell points out "Gear thinking falters as the clock goes round, and in turn, 
emotions take over. Weariness breeds dissension and contrariness." The ideal 
length seems to be from an hour to an hour and a half. If the meetings must be 
held for longer periods, be sure to provide coffee and fresh air breaks. 

In addition to the meeting date, starting and ending times, and the place 
where the meeting is to be held, the agenda should contain a brief description 
of each topic, the objective desired for each topic (for example, decision, dis- 
cussion, information), the name of the person responsible for each topic (who 
should introduce the item at the meeting), and an estimation of the time allot- 
ment for that item. 
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To encourage greater involvement and attention. Willard Fox recom- 
mends that each signiflcant topic be given one page in the agenda. The topic is 
stated at the top of the page, followed by the name of the person who submitted 
the item for discussion. The remainder of the page includes decision alterna- 
tives, as well as an open space for participants to record additional alternatives. 
Providing space for an ^'Impact Statement." Fox states, allows participants to 
describe "the anticipated impact on the children, the facilities, the personnel, or 
the finances" of the school. Finally, at the bottom of the sheet participants can 
record motions, votes, final decisions, and actions to be taken. A worksheet for 
developing this type of agenda is presented in table 2. Each member*s com- 
pleted agenda can serve as a useful reminder of what decisions were made and 
who is responsible for what actions. 

Although a firm structure is desirable for effective meetings, the plan- 
ner should not "overstructure" the meeting. As Auger puts it. "One must not 
create the impression among the participants that the meeting has been so final- 
ly and rigidly preplanned that they are merely assembling to hear a proclama- 
tion." Participants should receive the impression "that there is a legitimate need 
for the meeting and that their views, information and problem-solving talents 
can be considered." So within the structure of the agenda, a good bit of 
flexibility is advised. 



Who Shall Attend? 

Once the desired goals of a meeting are determined, the question of 
who should participate will be half answered. The search then begins for those 
who are most affected by the issues to be discussed, those who have to give or 
receive information at the meeting, and those whose presence is necessary or 
desirable for decision-making purposes. 

It is most important, according to Maude, that meeting participants be 
chosen from the organizational level most appropriate to deal with the problem. 
Experienced, upper-level administrators, for example, should be involved in 
deciding long-term policy issues, since they "have the experience and over-view 
to grasp the financial implicadons of a particular decision and to overcome the 
inherent uncertainty of this kind of long-term decision-makirig." 

In the same respect, middle-level managerial decisions and day-to-day 
operating decisions should be made at the appropriate level. Maude warns 
against "inviting people to meetings simply because of their high status in the 
organisation." One secret of making meetings more efficient, he states, is to 
"push decisionmt^g as far down the organisation as it will go. i.e. to the lowest 
level competent to handle the problem." This view corresponds directly with 
the suggestions of Thomas Peters and Robert Waterman noted in chapw^r 5 
("School-Based Management"). 

Depending on the goals of your meeting, you can invite either a group 
with diverse personalities or a more like-minded group. Maude cites evidence 
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AGENDA 
District C Managers' Conference 
9:00- 10:45 A.M. 
Tuesday February 22, 1994 
Central Meeting Room 

9:00 >VM. Approval of Agenda Al Herbert 

9:05-9:25 Topic 1: 

Shall district lunch program be contracted out next year? 
(On the agenda at the request of Ed Freemont) 

Alternatives 

A. 



Other Alternatives 



Impact Statement 



Motion: 

It was moved by and seconded 

by . 

Aclion: NELSON Y/N SMITH Y/N LEWIS Y/N FREEMONT Y/N 
HERB iRT Y/N JONES Y/N WILSON Y/N 0"NEILY/N 

Passed Failed 

Action To Be Taken: 
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that meetings made up of people of unlike personalities often 
produce better solutions than like-minded groups. The reason may 
be the wide range of ideas that is likely; or simply that different- 
minded people tend to uisagrer and this prevents over-hasty 
decisions being made. 

For creative problem-solving sessions, it may pay to invite a range of 
peop]'^ from different Ic'tls and backgrounds, periiaps even some "outsiders." 

Once the people who might either do the meeting some good or gain 
something from it ait identified, the next i.tep is to pare down the attendee list 
so it includes only those members whose presence is absolutely necessary. 
There is universal agreement among meeting-improvement experts that a major 
reason for poor meetings is that too many people have been invited. 

Although the philosophy of the public sector necessitates the use of 
"participative decision-making" for important decisions, the gatheiing of twen* 
ty or diiity people to "touch all the bases" usually results in unproductive or 
stagnant meetings. Productive meetings are the result of the right persons dis* 
cussing one subject at a time. Whitehead notes that a single conversation is dif- 
ficult to maintain when a meeting has more than eleven members. The most 
coiimK)n result is that "several conversations will emerge simultaneously, and 
the group deteriorates into several smaller groups." 

Topieserve a "flow of interaction," Whitehead suggests seven or eight 
members is the best number of participants. Antony Jay states that "between 4 
and 7 is generally ideal, 10 is tolerable, and 12 is the outside limit." If a meet* 
ing must involve a large number of participants, it may be desirable to create 
committees or subgroups to woilc on particular topics. 

Groups of four or fewer are more prone to biased decisions, and they 
lack the "breadth of experience and thinking to deal adequately with complex 
problems," says Maude. On the other hand, when groups grow to over ten. "an 
increasing number of people are scared into silence" and "intimate face-to-face 
contact between all members becomes impossible." 

The optimum nimiber for a particular working group is best found by 
experimentation. The ideal size is one that is large enough to provide the needed 
expertise to solve a problem, yet is small enough to prevent conununications 
and control problems. 



Another factor that the astute meeting plaimer can vary in design^ig a 
successful meeting is the arrangement of attendees in the meeting room. The 
objective of the meeting should determine the type of seating arrangement in 
the room, as well as the kind of leadership style the meeting leader chooses. In 
addition, it will depend on whether the meeting planner wishes to promote or 
prevent conflict among individuals. 

Meetings on important issues often produce the most conflict among 
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pardcipants. This, in turn, often results in a deadlock between two groups in 
the nneeting with no resolution. Kermit Moore researched this phenomenon in 
a large Philadelphia high school and found without exception that "opposing 
groups consistently sat together on opposite sides of a large rectangular table." 
The table was the "no man*s land" across which the two opposing factions would 
repeatedly face off. Individuals would vote as blocks, instead of following the 
logic of others* aiguntients and changing points of view. 

The solution was to intersperse the opposing groups around a circular 
table. This eliminated the competitive "face ofT' and reduced "the space be- 
tween the participants from a public to a personal distance, fostering coopera- 
tion rather than competition," according to Moore. 

A group leader can also increase, or decrease, his or her control of the 
meeting by his position at the table. In Moore*s example of placing opposing 
groups around a circular table, the leader may choose to seat the most disrup- 
tive members next to him, since proximity increases control. In the same 
respect, eveiy meeting seems to have quiet and shy participants who often have 
Litelligent viewpoints and ideas but never make them known. Placing them 
next to the leader can be one of the best ways to encourage participation. 

When it is essential that the meeting be "leader-central," the sym- 
bolism is strongest when the leader sits at the head of a long, narrow table. To 
decrease the chance of a "verbal tennis match" that can occur with a rectangular 
table, have the leader sit at the middle of a U-shaped arrangement. 

If the meeting does not involve social contact, such as an information- 
giving meeting, the leader can emphasize his or her authority through position, 
height, and density. The classic arrangement is to place the leader at the front 
of the room with all other chairs facing the iront This arrangement may be en- 
hanced if the leader is elevated, since "North Americans tend to associate height 
with status," says Moore. And instead of having your audience spread out in a 
large number of chairs, a group seated closely together can generate an energy 
of its own that the leader can use. "To increase audience interest and involve- 
ment," Moore suggests, "jam people together in a space that*s confining enough 
to create mild (but no more than mild) irritation in the members of the audience." 

In general, however, the meeting planner will want to increase inter- 
action and eye contact among meeting participants. When participants can see 
one another*s faces and read their body language, their mutual understanding 
will grow. For greatest eye contact, use a U-shaped or circular table. 



"Surroundings tend to affect the way we think and act," states Auger, 
"and a poorly arranged and uncomfortable room is not likely to produce meet- 
ing results." Common sense, one may answer, yet how many meetings have 
you attended where something disturbed your concentration, such as an uncom- 
fortable chair, a bumt-out projector bulb, a hot, overcrowded room, or a dance 
class meeting on the floor directly above? Attentic n to the physical setting of 
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a meeting may not guarantee a good meeting* but it can prevent a bad one. 

The location of your meeting depends on its purpose. For an instruc- 
tional meeting, a classroom may be the best place. A "ritualistic" meeting 
should probably be held in the best conference room available. Problem-solv- 
ing or decision-making meetings need only a simple meeting room. A leader 
may choose to hold private meetings in his or her own office to gain a "home 
court" advantage. But "do not hold a decision-making meeting in the office of 
a high status member/* caution Ernest Bormann and his colleagues — the sur- 
rounding symbolism is bound to inhibit free communication. 

The size of the meeting room should match the size of the group. 
Maude reports that "the size of the room preferred by most participants is one 
that gives the impression of being comfortably full— not crowded — when 
eveiyone is present and sitting around the table." 

Chairs should be comfortable, but not so comfortable that participants 
are prone to doze off. Electrical sockets should be available for projectors, re- 
corders, and so forth, and the meeting planner should make sure that the correct 
audiovisual equipment is available and serviceable. Paper and pencils should 
be in ample supply, and a coffee pot should be nearby. Since teachers are like- 
ly to be tired and hungry after a long school day, Robert Maidment and Wil- 
liam Bullock suggest simply to "feed the troops." An inexpensive tray of carrot 
sticks and other snacks can supply surprising motivation potential. 

Good acoustics, lighting, and ventilation are other common-sense 
necessities for a good meeting. A room with poor acoustics or lighting is apt 
to lull participants to sleep or frustrate them. Poor ventilation can also make 
group members irritable, especially if there is antagonism between smoking and 
nonsmoking participants. If that occurs, peiiiaps the best remedy is to restrict 
smoking during the meeting altogether. 

Incoming telephone calls, late-comers, and outside noises are also 
common meeting distractions. All calls to meeting participants should be held 
unless there is an emergency. If there are two or more entrances to the meet- 
ing room, only one should be used to minimize interruption by late-comers. 
And the meeting should be held in a room that is not usually subject to outside 
noises. 

It is impossible, of course, to meet in an "ideal" room every time, but 
judicious attention to environmental factors that can be altered ; an most often 
ensure that the meeting environment will be comfortable and conducive to good 
communication. 



The Art of Leading the Meeting 

Good meeting planning is essential for having consistently good meet- 
ings. Yet even with the best planning, meetings can go awiy. The other half 
of the meeting leader*s responsibility consists of successfully managing the 
"human energy" during the meeting. 
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The style of leadership the leader chooses is always an influencing fac- 
tor. One may run meetings in the traditional fashion, like a captain running his 
ship, giving orders and taking full command. Another may prefer to view the 
leadership role as a subtle facilitator who is at the service of the group. 

The concept of leadership has been changing rapidly in recent 
decades. It was once recommended that the leader be the master and control- 
ler of the group. Now it is more commcm for the meeting leader to be a manager 
and facilitator whose primary function is to foster a democratic and cooperative 
group process among participants. In keeping with the spirit of the times, the 
suggestions in this secticm aie designed more for the "leader as facilitator" and 
less for the "leader as captain." 



The What and How of Meeting Management 



Trained meeting observers and perceptive meeting participants are 
aware of three distinct sets of activities that take place in every woiking ses- 
sion. The first seU called the "task" or "ccmtent" activities of the group, has to 
do with what the group is doing. The second set« called "maintenance" or "pro- 
cess" activities, has to do with how the group is doing it. The third set, called 
' team building" activities, involves ways the group is improving its efHciency 
and expanding its abilities. The effective group leader should be aware of and 
facilitate bodi activities. 

Task activities, says Richard Dunsing, are "rational, systematic, cog- 
nitive efforts of the kind we typically expend in talking about and working on 
a problem." Task activities involve the stated goals of the meeting: to make a 
decisicHi, to solve a problem, to plan a budget, to exchange information. Ex- 
amples of task activities are setting goals, listing priorities, using background 
and history, examining consequences, linking with other issues, setting assign- 
ments, juid agreeing on Hme limits. 

Maintenance activities, states Nicholas DeLuca, "focus on keeping the 
group in functioning order by attending to process and group interactions." 
Such activities involve the personal, usually unstated goals of each member: to 
feel acceptance and affiliation, to achieve, to have power. Maintenance ac- 
tivities can be evaluated by watching the erupticm of ccmflict and how it is hand- 
led, the participants' body language, the relevance of inputs from each 
participant, the expression of emotion by participants (such as anger, irritation, 
resentment, q)athy, boredom, warmth, appreciation, or satisfaction), and the 
mixture of seriousness and playfulness in die group. 

When emotions start surfacing, it is time for the group leader and other 
sensitive meeting participants to start "maintaining" the human relations in the 
group. Once the "meeting machine" is operating smoothly again, the meeting 
leader can guide the group back into task activities. 

Team-building activities, continues DeLuca, "are designed to 
strengthen the group's ci4)acity to act in the future." Considered collectively, 
team-building activities involve motivaticHi functions, training functions, and 
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celebration functions that serve to enhance the cohesi veness of the group as well 
as expand individual abilities and effectiveness. In this sense* it is no longer 
only the leader's knowledf;e and dedication to the meeting that will lead to its 
success, but the expertise and devotion of each participant. 

Task Functions 

The agenda is the primary tool the group leader has to help a group 
toward its goals. It defines the topics and objectives of the meeting and struc- 
tures the time within the meeting. The agenda lists the work items of the meet- 
ing, the roadnuq) to its goals. 

Topic number 1 on any agenda should be the approval of the agenda 
itself. This activity allows participants to review the "meeting menu" and sug- 
gest any changes they feel are necessary. For example, some monbers might 
feel that a topic should be given a larger time allotment in light of recent events, 
or that a certain topic should be talked about first thing. Even if no changes are 
made, the agenda review and approval are valuable for setting the stage for the 
meeting and allowing members to consider the topics collectively, before in- 
dividually. 

"Summation hoicks the greatest potential for streamlining the myriad 
of limited agenda meetings occurring every day," say the Palmers. Whenever 
possible, the meeting leader's introduction to each topic should include a brief 
summation of its purpose and issues, aspects agreed upon in earlier discussions, 
and points of disagreement The information can '*$et the stage" for immediate 
discussion and action. 

During the course of the meeting, the leader is responsible for monitor- 
ing die discussion in rela^' >n to its plan, the agenda. If the conversation gets 
off track, the leader should correct the direction of discussion. Questions can 
be a useful way to redirect the course of a meeting. For example, the leader 
may ask, "Just a moment, please. How does this relate to the point Janet made 
earlier?" A more direct iq>proach, however, is sometimes needed: ''This is in- 
teresting, but we're getting off the '.ubject Let's get back to the main topic." 

The repetition of ideas or a general loss of interest ^ould indicate to 
the leader that a subject has been discussed enough and that it is time to move 
on to the next topic. It h also important, however, that the leader be flexible 
and not hurry the meeting along too fast in the interest of sticking to the agen- 
da. Says Maude: "Meetings need time to deal with complex proUems: under 
pressure, they settle for quick but unsound decisions." For simple and routine 
decisions, it is best to heed Jack Whitehead's advice and decide them quickly, 
allowing time for more important decisions. This is best accomplished when 
the group sets its own time allotments and sticks to them. 

A good way to round off the discussion of a topic is to summarize the 
main points brought up. If die participants feel enough time has been devoted 
to the topic, the leader can gracefully move onto the next topic. This may be 
done by simply introducing the group member listed on the agenda as respon- 
sible for the topic, or the leader may give background information on the topic 
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and dien immediately solicit group members* ideas. 

At times it may become obvious that a different approach is needed to 
solve a problem. The leader should stop the discussion, suggest a new strategy, 
and ask what the group thinks of thv* change. Such "restructurings" of the group 
process can save time and prevent unnecessary conflict. 

Another problem in nuuiy meetings is that some members are more 
aggressive than others in dieir presentatiOki of ideas. More timid members may 
have good ideas, but their ideas may only get half-stated or half-heard. It is up 
to the meeting leader to be die "best listener" to draw out ideas and help elaborate 
diem for the group. When the focus of a discussion is a decision, the leader 
should stq) in when he or she senses there may be a consensus and ask if the 
group is in substantial agreement If no consensus is in sight and the discussion 
is not progressing, the leader can call for a vote. If consensus is necessary, 
however, the leader may have to think of a new method for resolving the remain- 
ing conflicts. 

When a decision is made, the meeting leader should clarify what the 
decision is and how it will be implemented. Responsibilities should be assigned 
and deadlines for action set. This solid information should be entered at once 
into the minutes and recorded by participants in their copies of the agenda. 

Even after a meeting tluit involved substantial disagreement, the leader 
should attempt to end on a positive note. It is a good idea to save for last an 
agenda item that eveiyone can agree on. 

In conclusion, the meeting leader should sum up the entire meeting 
and restate its decisions and the assignments of responsibility. Just before the 
meeting adjourns, it may be a good time to arrange the next meeting time with 
group members. 

Maint«nanc9 Functions 

Maintenance functions, says Dunsing, concern "the way people think, 
act, and feel while they *re immersed in the task." The importance of these func- 
tions can equal that of task functions, according to Bradford, since "without at- 
tention to moods, feelings, and interpersonal relationships, a group chokes its 
lifeline of energy and motivation to complete the task." 

Other authors address the taslcAnaintenance issue in terms of a balance 
between effort and reward. According to Michael Burgoon and his coauthors, 
the amount of personal reward members receive influences both "the willing- 
ness of groi!p members to participate and their satisfaction with group cut- 
comes." 

The meeting leader must choose maintenance functions, then, to create 
a group in which members feel involved, nonthreatened, and satisfied in their 
personal needs. As negative inteipersonal conflicts fade out, a group can reach 
its maximum productivity. The natural tendencies of humans to cooperate and 
solve mutual problems will emerge. 

Drawing out and encouraging the more timid members of a group is 
one maintenance function ahieady mentioned. Not only does this increase the 
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"idea pool" of the group, it pi^events timid members from withdrawing from ac- 
tive participation. Withdrawn members can cause trouble for a meeting in two 
ways: first, they are "dead weight" on the group*s shoulders, contributing lit- 
tle to the meeting's productivity; second, out of feelings of resentment, they 
may sabotage group decisions by "forgetting" to do things or by wondng ac- 
tively against implementation of the decisions in which they "really had no say." 

Group members who feel that they and their ideas are valuable to the 
group will woiic for the group instead of against it, because they have gotten 
something positive from the group: acceptance, identity, and a feeling of 
belonging. Thus, the group leader should encourage participation from all 
members and make sure that the "smaller voices" are not overwhelmed 

One way to "open space" for the timid or unheard member is to take 
action against domineering participants, especially those who are long-winded. 
The Palmers present four suggestions for dealing with the disruptive participant: 

• Don*t yield the floor to them again when they finally yield it to 
another person. 

• Dixct the conversation to another: "John, I know this is a concem 
of yours as well; what do you think?" 

• Summarize for them: "Let me see if I understand what you*re 
saying before we go any further." 

• Take the direct approach: "Jane, we don't have a lot of time... " or 
"I don*t mean to interrupt, but we still have to deal with..." 

It is also the leader's role to be a harmonizer when conflict breaks out 
in a meeting, as it inevitably will. "Harmonizing," says Bradford, "is negotia- 
tion between opposing sides in which one member serves as a third-party 
peacemaker, trying to retrieve the best ideas of both sides." 

A certain degree of conflict, however, is part of a healthy group 
process. "When overdone," Bradford also warns, "harmonizing dulls the flash 
of creativity that confrontation can produce." But when conflict is extreme and 
egos are involved, the process can come to a complete standstill. 

To decrease personal conflicts, it is important to distinguish clearly be- 
tween ideas and individuals. Ideas, not individuals, should be evaluated by uie 
group, stresses Bradford. "An individual may feel that a critical evaluation of 
his contribution is a rejection of himself. Such individuals, unable to separate 
their ideas from themselves, may withdraw. Others may fight, creating 
polarization and conflict in the group." 

It is no easy trick getting participants to keep their minds on ideas in- 
stead of individuals, but reminders from the leader at critical times can help. A 
useful way to emphasize the distinction is this: Have each member write down 
his or her ideas for the solution of the problem. Collect the ideas and emphasize 
that they have become "group property. " Then have the group evaluate the ideas 
one by one. 

If possible, the leader should not take sides in an argument. When 
questioned about his or her opinion, the leader should relay the question back 
to the group: "That is a tough problem. Does anyone here have any ideas?" 
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Bormann and his associates warn that a leader who answers questions about 
substantive measures "is likely to be drawn in to conflict. Once part of the fight, 
he loses control of the meeting. It is difficult to lead and take an active part. 
The [leader] who does both may monopolize the meeting." 

Indeed, monopolizing the meeting is usually what a traditionai-style 
leader does when conflict is brewing. Yet one cannot both lead a meeting in 
which a personal stake is held and facilitate the meeting, as if neutral. One solu- 
tion, discussed in the next section, is to train several or all members in facilitat- 
ing meetings. Then when conflict erupts, the person neutral on the issue can 
"referee." Another approach, discussed later in this chapter, is to have a neutral 
peiion from outside the group facilitate the entire meeting (see The Interaction 
MedKxl). 

Team-BuikNng Functions 

Only recently have administrators realized the lasting value of improv- 
ing the efficiency and attitudes of the meeting group as a whole. Team-build- 
ing activities are a combination of task and maintenance activities, because they 
provide work items on the agenda that focus on the needs and abilities of group 
members. The object is to continually reflne and add to meeting members ' skills 
while increasing their motivation and cohesiveness as a group. 

Team-building activities on an agenda may include specific training 
activities that can add to participants' communication skills as well as their 
ability to work as a team. As all the group members leam to facilitate the meet- 
ing, decisions can be made faster. 

Motivation and celebration activities can be equally important ways 
to build team cdiesiveness and interaction. Motivation activities, says DeLuca, 
"reinforce group membership and participation in the organization." Perhaps 
the best way to provide motivation for group members is to recognize organiza- 
tional and individual achievements. If an individual creates a successful new 
disciplinary plan, that person should be singled out in a meeting and applauded. 
If a group of teachers devise a new materials distribution plan more efficient 
than the old one, a significant part of the group's next meeting should be spent 
celebrating that achievement. Whether it be food and drink in the meeting room 
or a gathering at a restaurant after the meeting, participants should be allowed 
to step away from issues and ideas for a while and enjoy their accomplishments. 



A meeting's success is not, of course, solely dependent on the leader's 
capabilities. Participants are also responsible for making meetings work. 

The first rule for meeting participants is to come prepared. Read the 
agenda, think about the topics to be discussed, and make sure you understand 
the issues. Review the background information provided with the agenda, for- 
mulate your own views and opinions, and imagine what other points of view 
might be presented. 
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When you have a presentation to make at a meeting, prepare yourself 
fiiUy: make an oudine, prepare any visual aids you need, and rehearse your 
presentation. If your proi)osals are controversial, discuss diem widi key people 
before the meeting. 

Once the meeting begins, use good manners: try not to shuffle pi^rs 
or engage in side conversaticms. Participants are obligated to attend each meet- 
ing widia good "discussion attitude/' say die Palmers, which "means being qien 
minded, willing to consider compromise, accepting of disagreement and 
criticism, objective and realistic about your own contributi(ms, and respectful 
of the contributicms of otnm." Speak up when you have knowledge cm- ideas 
to share, but don't overparticipate — remember that you are part of an active 
group process. Ask clarifying questions when diere appews to be confusion. 

Help the leader by sticking to agenda topics and time limits, drawing 
out die ideas of odiers, facilitating die resolution of conflicts, and criticizing 
ideas instead of people. And . . . please arrive on time. 

utilizing Minutes 

Minutes were invented to prevent conflict as much as to provide 
records. Memoiy, unfortunately, can be as fleeting as time itself. How much 
do you remember, for example, about your day just one week ago? The main 
problem is that even when we do diink we recall somediing, we aie often incor- 
rect in our recollections. 

Auger emphasizes diis point by summarizing die results of a memory- 
retention study, conducted on die attendees of a psychological society meeting. 
Two weeks after die meeting, die average attendee could recall "only 8.4 per 
cent of all die points actually covered in die meeting." Worse yet, "foity-two 
per cent of what jiey thought they remembered was inconecdy recalled." 

Thus, an important principle for making meetings more effective is to 
document the results of die meeting. Prompdy writing die decisions made and 
actions required onto paper will help ensure diat diey are bodi remembered and 
implemented pn^ly. 

Minutes may consist of only a few simple statements outlining the 
major decisions of a meeting, but at tht very least they should contain a certain 
minimal amount of information: What action is required, and how will it take 
place? Who is responsible for taking action? When should diese actions be 
completed? It is also advisable to note modems that were not passed The only 
way to avoid die common aflermeeting syndromes of forgetfidness, pitKrastina- 
tion, and confusion is the proper documentation of details. 

The information can be recorded by a group member or the group 
leader. Once a decision is reached, die minute taker should record die decision 
and all its details and immediately read it back to die group for confirmation. 
If meeting participants are using agenda copies similar to diose recommended 
by WiUard Fox earlier in diis chapter, dien tiiey can create dieir own records of 
the proceedings. 
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Because meeting topics chai:ge from meeting to meeting, it is not ad- 
visable to have the same group member take notes at every meeting. "Choose 
someone who is unlikely to become involved in the meeting's controversies," 
suggests Oswald Ratteray . If an experienced and articulate writer is not avail- 
able within the group, or absolute impartiality is required, it may be best to hire 
a foimal minute taker. 

One way to streamline this process is to use a tape recorder and extract 
the necessary information after the meeting. "If your meeting is dynamic," 
states Ratteray, "they will soon forget the equipment. When they know why it's 
there, they'll talk *for the record' as much as to each other." Part of the stated 
policy of using a tape recorder should be to erase tapes as soon as the informa- 
tion is transcribed. 

In addition to being time consuming, another disadvantage of taking 
minutes on the traditional notepad, says Richard Dunsing, is that "the course of 
events is hidden from view on the note paper. Others at the table cannot refer 
to past key points." An increasingly popular method is to record the proceed- 
ings of a meeting on large pieces of paper taped to the wall, or on large pads on 
an easel. 

With this form of minutes, participants can see the past flow of ideas 
in die meeting and won't feel the necessity of repeating their ideas as much be- 
cause others in the group have forgotten them. Another advantage of this 
method, says Don Halverson, is that "it serves to depersonalize the ideas — they 
become *the group's'." ^ 

After the meeting, Ratteray recommends that the notes or recording of 
the meeting should become the basis of an executive summary "that systemati- 
cally helps sort the wheat from the chaff." Under each topic or subject, a con- 
cise digest of what was discussed should be presented, perhaps focusing only 
on new information gained in the meeting and significant feedback. The sum- 
mary should then be distributed to participants or even published in the faculty 
newsletter. 

The rewards of this additional attention to summarizing meetings will 
most likely appear in future meetings. A concise record of previous discussions 
can help participants prepare for the next meeting. Ratteray suggests, further, 
that the meeting summaries be indexed under topic headings. Such archives 
can be used to resolve future problems and conflicts. 



Another way to solve the leader/facilitator conflict mentioned earlier 
is to have a person fn)m outside the group do the facilitating. In this arrange- 
ment, the leader is free to concentrate on the "what" of the meetinf "^^he task 
functions), while the facilitator takes care of the "how" of the meeting (tiie main- 
tenance functions). This is the approach proposed by Michael Doyle and David 
Straus in Haw to Make Meetings Work. 

Their "Interaction Method" actually involves four separate roles that 
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"collectively form a self-correcting system of checks and balances." The 
facilitator is "a neutral servant of the group and does not evaluate or contribute 
ideas." The facilitator suggests methods ana procedures for the meeting, 
protects members of the group from personal attack, and makes sure everyone 
has an opportunity to speak. In short, "the facilitator serves as a combination 
of tool guide, traffic officer, and meeting chauffeur." 

The recorder, or minute taker, is also neutral and nonevaluating. The 
recorder writes the group's ideas on large sheets of paper on the walls, using, 
whenever possible, the actual words of each speaker. The advantages of this 
approach, according to the authors, are that "the &ct of recording does not sig- 
nificantly slow down the process of the meeting," and the written record (called 
the "group memory") serves as "an accepted record of what is hi^>pening as it 
is hq>pening." 

The group member is the role played by the active participants in the 
meeting. The group members "keep the facilitator and recorder in their neutral 
roles" and nnake sure ideas are recorded accurately. Group members can also 
"make procedural suggestions" and "overrule the suggestions of the facilita- 
tors." Other than these functions, their main focus is the agenda and the tasks 
to be accomplished. 

The fourth and final role is that of the manager I chairperson^ who is 
an active participant in the group yet retains the powers and responsibilities of 
the traditional leadership position. The manager "makes all final decisions," 
controls the progress of the meeting, sets the agenda, "argues actively for his or 
her points of view," and "urges group members to accept tasks and deadlines." 

It is interesting to note that even though the interaction method was 
built around an autocratic leadership style, it is now a prescribed technique in 
the area of participative decision-making, especially quality circles. The altera- 
tions needed to adjust the method to a more democratic style, or even a leader- 
less group, arc very simple. The most important changes, according to Frank 
Satterwhite, involve the "numager/chairperson, who continues to define the 
limits of die group's authority" but "does not usurp the roles of the facilitator 
or the recorder." 

Many organizations have implemented the interaction method and 
report widespread success. Doyle and Straus'^* Nx)k contains a complete 
description of the method as well as a wer hniques for improving 

meetings. 

Tools for Evaluating and Improving 
Meetings 

According to a recent survey by Richard Gorton and James Bums, 
teachers stiU feel that the minimal requirements of meeting planning, group in- 
teraction, and follow-through are not fulfilled. A majority of teachers from 
eleven school systems who answered questionnaires expressed disappointment 
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with the way meetings were conducted in their schools. The main areas of dis- 
content included the unavailability of background information, irregular plan- 
ning procedures, control of meetings by a minority of members while others are 
silent, and unavailable or poorly sununarized minutes. 

Gorton and Bums concluded that '4f teachers are not adequately in- 
volved during the meetings in productive problem solving and consensus seek- 
ing, they are likely to view their meetings as boring, unimportant, and 
administrate dominated." 

When discontent among meeting members arises in a school, it is the 
group leader's responsibility to isolate the main problems and attempt to solve 
them, literature on group dynamics and organizational development is replete 
with exercises, techniques, and "structured experiences" for evaluating and im- 
proving meetings. Seme can be implemented quite easily and do not require 
special training, whereas others take a fair amount of preparation and f oUowup 
md work best with a meeting consultant 

As a:i example of the former, Ernest and Nancy B ormann provide three 
checklists for meeting improvement The first is a planning checklist that asks 
critical questicms of the meeting planner, such as "What is the purpose of the 
meeting?"; "Who will participate?"; and "Will the room be ready and open?'* 
The second checklist is designed for evaluating a meeting by a participant or an 
observer. Questions include, "Was the preparation for the meeting adequate?"; 
"Was a permissive social climate established?"; and "Did the leader exercise 
die right amount of control?" The final checklist is designed for the leader to 
evaluate how weU he or she led the meeting: "Did you 'loosen up' the group 
befoie plunging into discussion?"; "Did you pose a challenging question to start 
the discussion?" 

Perhq)s the best way to keep meeting planning and organization in 
step with the needs of the school is to have meeting participants evaluate the 
meeting process at least twice a year. Leland Bradford provides six brief 
evaluation forms that members can complete at meeting's end. The leader and 
group can use the resulting data in several ways: a summary of the results can 
be announced at the next meeting; the leader can select themes from the forms 
and ask for discussion on those topics only; or the group can devote a whole 
meeting to the maintenance issues that surfaced via the evaluation forms. 

Don Halverson describes several simple techniques for improving 
meetings. In "Going Around the Room," each participant in mm is asked to 
state his or her position at that moment This method is useful "when the group 
is hung up around the views of those who are dominating the conversation," 
says Halverson, as weU as "when the group seems to have run out of solutions." 
It is also useful for quickly evaluating a meeting and for winding up a meeting. 

In "Subgrouping," the group is temporarily divided into snialler groups 
of two to six people to discuss either the same or different topics. In larger 
groups, subgrouping can keep members involved, allow eveiy participant to be 
heard, and permit more than one topic to be discussed at once. (A legislature 
with its cmmiittee system is the epitome of subgrouping.) Jack Fordyce and 
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Raymond Weil report the success of subgrouping in a meeting that included 
both professional and clerical workers: "To surface underlying issues for the 
agenda, the group was divided into homogeneous subgroups. Each subgroup 
reported its proposed agenda items. For the first time» the voices of the cleri- 
cal staff were heard." 

Publications containing additional evaluation tools and suggestions for 
improving meetings are Meetings: Accomplishing More with Better & Fewer 
by Robert Maidment and William Bullock, Democratic Leadership by Manag- 
ing Meetings for Effective Group Decision-Making by Mary Stephens and 
Robert Forest, Taking Your Meetings Out of the Doldrums by Eva Schindler- 
Rainman and her colleagues, and Handbook of Organizational Development in 
Schools by Richard Schmuck and Philip Ruakel. 

Conclusion 

As educators are burdened with an ever-increasing number of duties 
and responsibilities, effective meeting techniques become more and more im- 
portant. Education cannot afford the price of unproductive and unsatisfying 
meetings. Each meeting must become more effective at grappling with the fu- 
ture, more effective as an arena of controlled change. At the same time, meet- 
ings must serve to satisfy personal needs for affiliation, achievement, activity, 
and power, for the long-temi benefit of both the organization and society. 

In summation, this chapter has outlined the process of successful meet- 
ing management as follows: 

At the beginning of the process, the leader's first guides are the goals 
and purposes he or she wishes to accomplish in the meeting. The leader must 
then decide what type of leadership style is best suited to his or her own nature, 
the structure and goals of the school, and the needs and desires of group mem- 
bers. Next, the meeting planner draws up the blueprints for the meeting's ac- 
tion — the agenda. The framework of the meeting takes form as the participants 
are invited, the seating arrangements are determined, the meeting room is ar- 
ranged, and background information and agendas are distributed to participants. 

As thx^ meeting opens, the interpersonal and discussion skills of the 
chairperson come to the fore. Using the agenda as a road map. the leader can 
guide the group through the chaos of problem-solving and decision-making. 
At the same time, the leader is alert for the surfacing of negative emotions and 
maintains the human relations in the group as needed. As decisi(xis are made, 
the leader makes sure that responsibilities are clearly designated and that dead- 
lines for action are set. After the meeting, the leader distributes the minutes or 
executive summary, follows up on the decisions made, and evaluates the effec- 
tiveness of the meeting. 

When meetings are run in this way. they can be both productive and 
satisfying! When careful thought is given to purpose, plarming. and the per- 
sonal needs of participants, your meetings, too. can become more effective. 
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Chapter 14 

Managing Time and Stress 

Sandra Huffstutter and Stuart C. Smith 

^^^ffice graffiti. You find it in virtually every workplace and the subject is 
virtually always the same: stress arising from work and the lack of time to do 
work right. Coffee mugs, plastic plaques, and tacky statuary communicate the 
wit and wisdom of these occupational plagues. 

"As soon as the rush is over I'm going to have a nervous 
breakdown." 

"My cup runneth amuck." 

"Why is there never enough time to do the job right, but al- 
ways enough time to do it over?" 

"Worker's Dilemma: 

1 . No matter how much you do, you'll never do enough. 

2. What you don't do is always more important than what 
you do do." 

Folk wisdom aside, it is no secret that the management of time and 
stress in the workplace has become a major concern to employee and employer 
alike. It has been estimated that stress-related dysfunctions each year cause 
several billion dollars of losses in industrial productivity. Also, occupational 
stress reduces the worker's capacity for intelligently managing his or her time. 

This true " Woiicer's Dilemma" has definitely not bypassed the schools. 
Everyone seems to be aware of the problems, but few seem to do anything con- 
structive (aside from the therapeutic posting of grafTiti) about them. Why is this 
the case? Let's take a look at two kinds of mental sets: those that block and 
those that boost the effective management of time and stress. 



Blocks to Time/Stress Management 

One reason for resistance to a change in work habits is rooted in our 
national character. The Protestant Work Ethic dictates that we labor ceaseless- 
ly — or, at least, appear to do so. Any change in work h^^iN that would provide 
worker "down-time" would therefore be morally suspect, to say the least. 

Another set of values that conflicts with effective office management 
includes those oriented against any form of regimentation. "Go with the flow" 
and "hang loose" attitudes accentuate the value of spontaneity at the expense of 
productivity and the mental ease provided by stable . u june. 
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A major Mock to the effective management of time and stress is the 
employee's actual cherishing of time/stress pressures. In many organizations, 
excessive busyness is a sign of status--the mark of being indispcnsable-^d 
stress is the "designer label" of that status. Excessive busyness is also cherished 
as a respectable form of procrastination— of avoiding important tasks due to 
preoccupation with innumerable trivial tasks. Thus Alan Lakein. a popular ad- 
vocate of time management, describes the "Overdoer" as someone who is "so 
busy doing things that he has no time to assess their true value." 

The laughable excesses of some time management advocates also con- 
stitute a block to serious consideration of their programs. Suggestions for solv- 
ing problems while you sleep, practicing isometrics whenever placed "on hold," 
and listening to language tapes while commuting all seem excessive. Such time 
management zealots probably need to be reminded of Bunuel's Law (quoted 
from Block): "Overdoing things is harmful in all cases, even when it comes to 
efficiency." 

^ A final and more serious impediment to time/stress management is the 
"It won't work here" attitude. It's human nature to feel that one's own busi- 
ness, staff, service, whatever, is unique and not reducible to generalized 
precepts. This attitude is particularly tempting in a "people business" like 
education. There is no evidence, however, that time problems vary among dif- 
ferent kinds of organizations. 

In his highly readable monograph on time management for the school 
administat'^' Gilbert Weldy asserts that difficulties in the management of time 
cut through distinctions between education and industry. Principals, he says, 
face the same kinds of problems with effective time management and to tht 
same degree as do business managers. He cites a study of high school prin- 
cipals in which 86 percent of the respondents indicated that "lack of time" v/as 
their greatest obstacle to adequate job performance. 

The primary challenge, then, is this: To unblock the route to effective 
time/stress management by recognizing unproductive values and attitudes (like 
those just described) and then to make a commitment to replace any unproduc- 
tive values with productive ones. Time and stress management is primarily a 
challenge to your vulues and attitudes and only secondarily a challenge to your 
skills. 



Boosts to Time/Stress Management 

Management consultants arc given to speaking in j^horisms. Pfeter 
Drucker, whose management expertise has made him the patron saint of both 
MBA students and executives of multinational corporations, says, "Time is the 
scarcest resource, and unless it is managed, nothing else can be managed." Alan 
Lakein opens his best-selling How to Get Control of Your Time and Your Life 
with the words: "Time is life. It is irreversible and irreplaceable. To waste 
your time is to waste your lif^, but to master your time is to master your life and 
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inakethemostof it" 

These eminently quotable consultants developed their aphoristic style 
out of a need to motivate— to motivate their clients to value those character 
traits, attitudes, and concepts^ that facilitate effective management These 
facilitators can be grouped into two broad categories: "self-control" and "job- 
control." Let's take a brief look at each before turning to practical skills and 
strategies for improved management of time and stress. 



Fundamental to self-control is self-knowledge. What are your 
strengths, your weaknesses, your skills? What is your personality type, your 
physiological type? Are you a detail person or a "big picture" person? Are you 
a reader a listener? A paiticipant or an observer? A morning person or an 
evening person? What forces shaped your past? What do you project to be the 
shBpd of your future? 

As Handet has taught us, knowledge of self is unproductive unless 
coq>led with discipline in action and behavior. Alan Lakein devotes whole 
chapters to the subjects of self-discipline and willpower and how to bolster both. 
Like die ancient Greeks* ideal of the "Golden Mean" and the Bible's exhorta- 
tion diat "to everything there is a season," Lakein's book espouses balance and 
control: a time for work and a time for relaxation, a time for working together 
anda time for working alone. 

Another sort of balance and control is discussed by management con- 
sultant and ^writer W. A. Mambeit. Linking time management directly to self- 
knowledge and maturity, Mambert issues a caveat against "excess emotional 
and menUl baggage," including "compulsive talking, over-defensi veness, over- 
explaining, self-justification, fear, guUt, worry, gossip, office politics, over-sen- 
sitivity, and similar subjective activities related to being a basically immature 
person." 

Self-knowledge plus self-discipline equals maturity, and maturity 
boosts one's potential for effective management of time and stress. 



Like self-control, job-control requires knowledge— knowledge of the 
primary purpose of your organization and of your own specific role therein. In 
Executive Time Management, Helen Reynolik and Mary Tramel assert that the 
employee's raison d'etre is to further the organization's "primary purpose" (for 
instance, to give all students access to a quality education), not merely to per- 
form the functions listed in the employee's job descripticm. The authors warn 
against confusing your "functions" (developing curriculum, attending school 
board meetings, supervising teachers, disciplining students, and so forth) with 
your primary purpose, since your value as an executive is measured in degrees 
of effectiveness. It is not so much how efficiently you perform your fimction 
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as it is how effectively you move toward the attainment of the organization's 
primary goal. 

With your overall purpose firmly in mind, you will find it easier to 
clarify your role and its functions, objectives, and areas of responsibility. Such 
a clarification requires precise communication between yourself, your staff, and 
your superiors, but will pay off in reduced stress and r^uced time misuse caused 
by excessive, ambiguous, or conflicting responsibilities. Role clarification as 
a technique for time and stress management will be discussed in greater detail 
later. Here the onphasis is on its importance as a facilitator for the initiation 
of time/stress managonent strategies within your office. 

Now, keeping in mind the importance of commitment and control, let's 
turn to practical procedures for improved management of time and stress. 



Time Management Strategies 

If time management was a mystery twenty years ago, it certainly is not 
today — as a quick check of your library's journal indexes and card catalogue 
will confirm. The variety of titles are strikingly unvaried in content, so much 
so that one can speak of a **classical" approach to time management — a four- 
part, rather circular process that includes the following: 

1. goal-setting, which leads to prioritizing 

2. keeping a daily time log, which leads to the identification 
of t^me-wasters 

3. management of time-wasters, which leads to increased 
discretionary time 

4. wise use of discretionary time, which leads :o the ac- 
complishment of those goals identified in step one 

Goal-Selting and Prioritizing 

Just as the smart shopper does not shop without a grocery list, and the 
smart teacher does not teach without a course outline, so the smart administrator 
needs a written list or outline of professional goals to administer effectively. 
The operative word here is effectively. When Reynolds and Traniel asserted 
that '*your value as an executive is measured in degrees of effectiveness," they 
were reiterating a key distinction made by Peter Drucken the distinction be- 
tween effectiveness and efficiency. Drucker insists that "the executive's job is 
to be effective," not efficient — which means getting "the right things done," 
rather than merely doing things right. And those "right things" relate directly 
to advancing the organization's primary purpose, as discussed earlier. 

For principals and assistant principals, one of the most important "right 
things" !s instructional leadership. Yet this activity is often displaced by other 
tasks not as central to the principal's job. When Larry Hughes surv«;yed fifty- 
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one instructional supervisors in medium to veiy large Texas school systems, 
they reported, on average, that ideally they would like to allocate 30 percent of 
their time to classroom observation and woric with individual teachers. But only 
10 percent of their actual time was spent on this activity. What prevented the 
ideal from becoming actual? Heading the list of time constraints were telephone 
interruptions, preparing "useless" reports and other paperwork, excessive meet- 
ings, and spontaneous interruptions. 

Besides needing to learn to better manage these time wasters (subjecc 
of a later section), these instructional supervisors need to reexamine their goals 
and priorities. "It is possible," Hughes says, "that the supervisor's and 
organization's expectations may not be the same." Such conflicting expecta- 
tions happen all too frequently, he explains, "even when there are well written 
job descriptions." If you experience conflict between your own and others ' ex- 
pectations, Hughes recommends that you seek clarification of your job. This 
you can do by listing both major tasks and all those other tasks that are less 
central (and may in fact prevent accomplishmoit of the central tasks) but that 
seemingly must also be attended to. The next step is to discuss these lists with 
your superordinate and colleagues and reach agreement about th«n. 

By following this job clarification process, you will be able to make 
sure your goals conform to your organization ' s goals. This being the case, your 
organization presumably will q>prove of clearing your job description of all 
tasks keeping you from accomplishment of agreed-upon high priority goals. 

Your goals list can take any number of forms. Lakein recommends 
identification of lifetime goals, three-year goals, and six-month goals. Regard* 
less of the form in which you put your goals statements, the important thing is 
that you put them in writing. List them, chart them, diagram them, or index- 
card them, but above all, write theml Write them because, as any four-year-old 
knows who has just penciled her own name for the first time: writing makes it 



After listing your goals, the next step is to prioritize them. Not all goals 
or values are equally important, nor are they of the same importance at all times. 
Prioritize based on your point of view of right now. You can (and should) up- 
date your goals and priorities when your point of view changes — as it inevitab- 
ly will. 

Once you've prioritized, you're ready to select your two or three most 
important goals and to list specific, short-term activities that will further those 
goals. For example, if one of your goals is to initiate a program of gifted educa- 
tion in your school, your activities list might include checking with the school 
district to see what state and local funds are available; fonning a committee of 
parents, teachers, and administrators to investigate various k^n<Js of existing 
gifted programs; and so forth. 

Finally, after listing activities for your three most important goals, 
prioritize again. This should result in your "A-1" goal and your "A-1" activity 
to further that goal, as Lakein would say . This activity constitutes your foremost 
* 'right thing": your most valuable, potential contribution to your school district, 
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your primaiy leadership responsibility. 

Now the ovcfriding question becomes: How are you going to find the 
time-^n an al/eady overburdened workday— to pursue this priority activity? 
The answer is sinple: You identify time-wasters with the usie of a daily time 
log and leam to nuuiage those that are within your control. 

The Dally Time Log 

When Peter Drucker listed five characteristic practices that distin- 
guished the effective executive, the one that topped his list was the fact that "ef- 
fective executives know where their time goes." To knew <br certain where 
your time goes, most management consultants recommend that /ou keep some 
kind of written daily log for at least a week. If you find it difficult to fill in a 
time log, try this alternative suggested by Larry Stevens: "Design a grid with 
your normal duties listed along the top and 10- or 20-minute intervals dovm the 
side." As you go through the day, you only need to place checks in the ap- 
propriate squares. 

To gain maxinvam benefit from a time log, you must use it again and 
again at least four times a year. This habitual use, points out Ruth Rces, enables 
you to profit from the "Hawthorne effect"— "the process of self-awareness, self- 
monitoring, and hence self-develqnnent for a more effective management of 
time." 

The kind of log you use is less important than that you (or your 
secretary o assistant) track your time. You can track fifteen-minute segments, 
one-hour segments, or simply note the time whenever you change activities. 
You can track each distinct activity or only the main activit>' in the specified 
time block, or you can track only certain kinds of activities that concern you for 
some reason or another (telephone'calls, drop-in visitors, scheduled meetings, 
whatever). 

When you track your activities — peiiiaps at the end of each day— try 
to evaluate each activity on the basis of its significance. Michael Sexton and 
Karen Switzer recommend the following rating system: 

#1= Professional Goal Functions (long-range planning and leader- 
ship activities; curriculum planning, for example) 
#2= Critical/Crisis Functions (inunediate, situational concerns; a 
student-teacher conflict, forexample) 

#3= Maintenance Functions (routine administrative tasks; fire 
drills, forexample) 

P= Personal Activities (calling home, going to the dentist) 
While your primary responsibility as a leader is to engage in #ls, your 
time log will probably reveal that your workday is consumed entirely by #2s 
and #3s. Patrick Duigrian found tiiat die school superintendent is precluded 
from long-range planning and other leadership functions by virtue of die in- 
credibly interruptive and discontinuous nature of his or her workday. Duignan 
observes tiiat, widiin die superintendent's typical 8.2 hour, work-through-lunch 
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workday, he or she engages in about thirty-eight disparate activities, nearly 40 
percent of which "lasted less than five minutes each." 

MOTSover, Duignan found thatfiilly 25 percent of the superintendent's 
day is spent in unscheduled meetings (drop-in visitors are included here), and 
nearly 25 percent more is spent in scheduled meetings. Rather than acting as a 
decision-maker, then, the superintendent acts as a contact-person, an "informa- 
tion broker,*' who spends three-quarters of the day in verbal contacf^ for the pur- 
pose of receiving or dispensing information. 

Does this sound familiar? Does your time log coincide with Duignan 's 
observations? If so, then, like so many other leaders, you are working in the 
"reactive" mode, rather than in a self-directed "active" mode. Your response 
time (time spent responding to people, mail, and situations) far outweighs your 
discretionary time <time spent on A- 1 activities). To put your workday into a 
more productive balance, you now need to recognize and manage time- wasters. 
Or, as Sexton and Switzer advise, you need to learn how to do the #2s and #3s 
efficiently, so that you will have time to do the #1 s effectively. 



The time-waster is a two-headed dragon. External time-wasters wear 
the face of "the other": visitors, telephone calls, meetings, paperwork, 
coworkers' needs. Internal time- wasters wear the face of the self: inability to 
say "no," inability to schedule and prioritize, inability to delegate, tendency to 
procrastinate. Let's look at these one at a time, with an eye toward specific, 
dragon-slaying strategies. 



Telephone and visitor interruptions are two of the three worst daily 
time-wasters (meetings being the third). Because they act as interrupters, they 
destroy concentration and momentum — the twins of productivity. Manage- 
ment of these time- wasters is, as always, first a matter of attitude and only then 
a matter of skiU. Administrators must recognize that total accessibility (the 
"open-door" policy), while subjectively gratifying, is professionally 
counterproductive. It follows that administrators must value their own time 
before expecting others to do the same. 

Most time management experts recommend reducing visitor and 
telephone interruptions through the use of "buffering" and "limiting" techni- 
ques. That ' i, they suggest you should buffer (insulate) yourself from exces- 
sive or unproductive personal contacts and consciously limit the time spent on 
each necessary or unavoidable contact. 

Translated into office procedure, buffering is primarily accomplished 
by the secretary — who screens all calls and visitors — while limiting is ac- 
comphshf d by the development of some rather brusque habits, such as not of- 
fering coffee and tea to visitors, not offering your visitors a chair, not socializing 
excessively, and so forth. 
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However, these standard recommendations may be inappropriate in 
the educational setting. As educational managers, democratic and open com- 
munications with students, parents, colleagues, and staff probably constitute 
some of the highest and best uses of your time. Therefore, the conventional 
wisdom of business-oriented time numagement consultants requires some 
tempering here. 

Perhaps the most productive strategy for harried educational ad- 
ministrators is the scheduling of regular blocks of time during y/hich you are 
inaccessible to visitors and telephone calls. Because it is commonly accepted 
that one is unavailable when involved in a scheduled meeting, consider this 
block of time to be a "meeting with yourself — as it certainly is. 

During this time, have your calls intercepted by your secretary or your 
switchboard. Qose the door to your office. Place bookshelves and files with 
often-needed information adjacent to your desk, so that such information is 
readily available. Strive to make yourself highly invisible during periods of in- 
accessibility, just as you strive to make yourself highly visible (in the staff 
lounge at lunch time, in the halls before school, m the meeting room before 
board meetings) during periods of accessibility. 

Above all, train your staff and colleagues to respect this quiet time, be- 
cause studies show that it will likely be the only productive work time available 
to you during the entire day. 

When you select the portions of each day that you wiii be inaccessible, 
be sure to take into account what Ruth Rees calls '*the ebb and flow of the or- 
ganization." She cites the example of an elementary school principal who, be- 
cause he considered himself a "morning person,*' reserved the first two hours 
of each day to work at his desk. Although he maintained an open-door policy 
the remainder of the day and for an hour in the early aftemocm walked the halls 
and toured classrooms, the teachers perceived that he was inaccessible and 
deliberately avoiding them. 

When the principal analyzed his schedule in light of the "institutional 
context," he realized the early morning period was one of the few times during 
the day when the teachers were free of students and could seek his counsel. Im- 
mediately he changed his schedule and told the staff he would be available each 
mominr. And instantly, the schooPs climate improved. Observes Rees: "All 
that we., required, as it turned out, was a synchronization of activities within the 
institution.'* 

The next major external time-waster — meetings — is covered at length 
in chapter 13. The strategies discussed there for holding efficient, productive 
meetings will inevitably cut down on time wasted in inefficient, unproductive 
meetings. Note particularly the time-wise advice on scheduling, i^gendas, and 
limiting attendees. 



After drop-ins, the telephone, and meetings, paperwork ranks as the 
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next most frustrating external time-waster. According to R. Alec MacKcnzie, 
a cluttered desk and the personal disorganization it reflects "rank among the top 
ten barriers" to effective time use. To those who rationalize the clutter— "I can 
find anything I really want, and that's what's important"— he replies, "True, 
you can find anything — ^in time." Executives can redeem this wasted time by 
following some simple rules of managing p^rwork. 

Donna and Merrill Douglass assert that "there are only three kinds of 
paper": action items, information items, and throw-away items. After your 
secretary screens, categorizes, and prioritizes your mail accordingly, tiy some 
of these meuods for effectively dealing with action and information items: 

Action items. □ One of Lakein's laws prescribes that you "handle each 
piece of paper only once." In support, the Douglasses estimate that "at least 80 
percent of the mail could be answered immediately when read." Don't let those 
action items pile up. Handle them quickly, in order of priority, at a scheduled 
time of the day. 

□ Action items with a low priority may not need doing at all. Lakein 
suggests a procrastination drawer: dump low priority items into it and see if 
they're ever missed. 

□ Weldy suggests that you categorize your action items into separate- 
ly labelled manila folders: "urgent," "dictate," "to do," "for Faculty Bulletin," 
and so forth. MacKenzie prefers color-coded folders: "red for urgent and im- 
pcmant, blue for action today, green for reading," and so forth. 

□ Delegate paperwork to your secretary. Pencil a brief note of 
response in the margin of incoming correspondence, letting your secretary draft 
the formal response from that. 

□ Whenever possible, use time-saving paperwork expediters: routing 
slips, attachment slips, form letters, form pa-agnqihs, handwritten responses, 
arKl the telephone. 

□ Learn to use a dictating machine. You will save not only your ov^ 
time (since one can dictate at sixty words per minute as opposed to writing 
longhand at ten words per minute), but your secretary's time as well (since 
transcribing by dictaphone is faster than either taking shorthand or reading 
longhand). 

□ Limit the items on your desk. MacKenzie says to keep on your desk 
only "the project you are woridng on" and "your planner/organizer," consisting 
of a daily/weekly/monthly plan, a list of objectives and projects, and other per- 
sonal management helps. MacKenzie warns against leaving on your desk a 
stack of papers reminding you of things you don't want to forget. The problem 
is, he points out, these reminders woric too well: every time you look up they 
distract you from the task at hand. 

□ Initiate a "tickler" or "suspense" filing system. Manila folders or 
accordion files labelled one through thirty-one and January through December 
will permit you to keep tract of upcoming tasks, conmiitments, or annual respon- 
sibilities. For example, if annual budget estimates are due each May, "tickle" 
a reminder in April 's file that it is time to begin gathering the appropriate data. 
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Use the daOy tickler files in the same way. 

InfonmitioD Items □ Use a variety of filing systems: desk top files 
and ticklers, desk files that include most-oftcn-necdcd items of information, and 
cabinet files tiiat are systematically arranged in a way that is clear to both your- 
self and your closest staffpersons. 

□ Obtain and use a computer with a good database management 
program. You can store and instantiy retrieve personnel, financial, student, and 
otfier management data. As Lairy Stevens says, "The time spent in developing 
a working knowledge of the computer will be returned numy times over." 

□ Recognize this: Some studies estimate that fiilly 95 percent of all 
p^rs filed are never retrieved again. The Douglasses recommend the follow- 
ing steps for detennining whether an item is worth keeping: 

1. Have your secreUiy keep a log, for several months, of items 
retrieved from files. These items will comprise your "ufcfiil 
filing** list 

2. Before filing an item, ask yourself: "Does this item fit in the 
'useful filing' catcgoiy?" "Could 1 retrieve this information 
from someone else's files, if needed?" "What use shall 1 make 
of this item within the next year?" 

Schedule an annual spring cleaning of the files, witii an eye toward 
toasing as much as possible. 

□ Leam to skim reading matter or train your secretary to skim, high- 
light, and digest. Redirect reading matter to your subordinates and colleagues. 

□ Keep journals, articles, and updates in one section of your shelves, 
ready for availability whenhcading out to dentist ^)pointments or business trips. 

Before moving ftom "external" to "internal" time-wasters, mention 
should be made of one time displaccr tiiat actually straddles the two categories. 
This time waster is what Oncken and Wass (as described by Carol Giesecke and 
others) have termed "monkeys": tiiose demands inappropriately placed on the 
administrator by subordinates. Whereas die administrator generaUy must 
respond to demands made by superiors, and whereas he or she generaUy chooses 
to respwid to demands made by peers, die administrator needs to peaive 
demands made by subordinates as an often inappropriate use of his or her time 
and an example of "passing the buck upwards." 

For example, a recentiy hired administrative assistant inquires about 
die district's pension plan. Raflier dian accepting die "monkey" and rifling 
amwig die files for explanatoiy documents, die time-wise adn Jnistrator should 
briefly refer die new employee to die personnel department. Learning to shrug 
off "monkeys" is akin to learning to say " no"— die first internal time- waster we 
will consider. 

Internal time-wasters are bodi die easiest and die hardest to control, 
and for die same reason: dieir control lies exclusively widiin yourself. Your 
success at managing diem is entirely up to you, but, as always, awareness and 
attitude will take you halfway diere. 
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inerisHlytoSay W 

Let's begin with learning to say "no." In Pamela Stanfield's words: 
"Don't shoot skinny rabbits." They "are not worth the effort it takes to shoot, 
skin, and clean diem." Instead, wait for a fat rabbit. 

Lakein advises that "you must set priorities based on the importance 
to you of the person doing the asking and the consequences if you don't do 
whAt's being asked." If you subsequently decide that the task is not a priority 
item, you sinq>ly and courteously refuse, with periiaps a brief explanatk>n of 
your time cmstraints. 

Ptter Drucker suggests that you review your daily time log with a view 
toward asking yourself, "What would happen if this were not done at all?" He 
goes on to say that "all one has to do is to leam to say 'no' if an activity con- 
tributes nodiing to one's own organization, to oneself, or to the organization for 
which it is to be performed" He concludes by asserting that you can thus dis- 
pose of one quarter of your time demands with no significant effect. 

Similariy, W. A. Mambert reconunends the "Wash Decision" — a 
decision not to proceed with a project when complications begin to outweigh 
the value of the final result The fundamental principle implied in all these 
recommendations is that of the "primary purpose." With your chief contribu- 
tion to the school district's primary purpose firmly in mind, deciding whether 
to say "yes" or "no" to any activity should be simplified. 

inability to Scrwduto 

Gmsciousness of your primary purpose will also help to eliminate 
another internal time waster the inability to schedule. Scheduling is actually 
amultifaceted gem that includes planning, prioritizing, clustering, and delegat- 
ing. AU are essential to numaging time effectively. 

You began to plan when you accomplished your prioritized list of goal 
statements and activities. Now you need to narrow your focus, to make the best 
use of the days that will carry you toward your goals. 

Daily planning can be done first thing in the moming or last tiling in 
the evening— whenever you have fifteen minutes of quiet time. Make a "to do" 
list that includes the day 's chief tasks, including some steps toward accomplish- 
ment of your A-1 activity. Then systematically prioritize those tasks (using 
Sexton and owitzer's #1, #2, #3 system or Lakein's A, B, C system). 

Prioritizing is greatiy aided by knowledge of the 80/20 rule, Lakein's 
definition of which seems to be the most explicit: 

The 80/20 rule suggests that in a list of ten items, doing two of them 
will yield most (80 percent) of the value. Find these two, label them 
A, get them done. Leave most of the other eight undone, because 
the value you'll get from them will be significantly less than that of 

the two highest-value items It's important to remind yourself 

again and again not to get bogged down on low-value activities bu' 
to focus on the 20 percent where the high value is. 
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Next, coordinate your "to dos" with your scheduled appointments, 
reniembcring to schedule a block of quiet time for work on your A-1. While 
most management consultants recommend blocking out one or two hours for 
this leadership activity, Welr*v estimates that the educational administrator can 
probably wrest only half an ir of such time fircMn daily demands. Above all, 
schedule diis time realistically. A glance at your daily time log should reveal 
peaks and lulls in external activities and in your own internal energy level. 
Common sense dictates, then, that you schedule your leadership time as close 
as possible to the intersection of peak energy and low activity levels. 

After scheduling, attack your "to dos" in order of priority. Do the im- 
portant tasks first, delegate whatever you can, and don't fret if the #3s have to 
wait for another day. It is not important to do everything — just the important 
things. Cluster similar activities (for example, all call-backs, all paperwork) 
whenever possible and steel yourself to finish each task before going on to the 
next, because clustering and completion eliminate wasteful transition time. 

Inability to Delogcrte 

For a variety of reasons, many of which are purely and emotionally 
subjective, most administrators And it difflcult to delegate. Again, an attitudinal 
change must precede the learning of new skills. People tend to perceive delega- 
tion as a thrusting of one's "dirty work" onto others. Instead, the leader should 
distinguish between work that advances one's contribution to the organization's 
primary purpose and work that ooes not. 

Once that distinction is made, the leader should retain the former and 
delegate the latter, in addition to delegating routine tasks, tasks at which others 
are more skilled, tasks at which the leader is already skilled, and tasks that the 
leader actively dislikes. 

A quick review of your daily time log should raise your consciousness 
in regard to delegating. Assess each activity in terms of whether it could have 
been delegated and then commit yourself to better manipulation of this time dis- 
placer. 

As Larry Hughes and Gerald Ubben explain, executives can delegate 
varjing degrees of responsibility to subordinates, depending on their abilities 
and the nature of the project. Listed below are Hughes and Ubben's "six degrees 
of delegation." The farther down this list one goes, the less involvement is re- 
quired of the executive and the more autonomy is granted the staff member. 

1 . "Look into this and give me the particulars. I will decide." 

2. "Give mc your analysis and recommendation for my review." 

3. "Decide and let me know your decision. But wait for my go- 
ahead." 

4. "Decide and let me know your decision. Then take action un- 
less I say not to" (within some specified time). 

5. "Decide and take action, but let me know what you did. ' 

6. "Decide and take action. You need not check back with me." 
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Helen Reynolds and Mary Tramel offer useful lists of practical tips for 
delegating. SufHce it to say here that effective delegation requires clear com- 
munication with the delegatee, assignment of authority and decision-making 
capability to the delegatee, a system for monitoring and followup, and a relaxed 
attitude toward the delegatee*s woric procedures (results are more important 
than the methods used to obtain them). 

Gilbert Weldy says that it helps to perceive delegation as an invesmient 
in time that accrues long-term benefits. One of those benefits is invaluable 
on-the-job training for your staff, whose expertise reflects directly on you. their 
leader. Moreover, your ability to rise to a more challenging position hinges 
directly on the knowledgeability and effectiveness of those you have trained in 
your current position. Say Hughes and Ubben. "Th'^re is some wisdom in the 
only partly facetious statement: 'Whatever is worth doing is worth getting 
someone else to do\" 

Procrastination 

Finally, the last intemal time waster that deserves mention here is a 
demon with whom we are all familiar: procrastination. Procrastination is 
professionally debilitating in that we tend to procrastinate precisely those dif- 
ficult, challenging A-1 activities with which we should be most integrally in- 
volved. Low priority tasks, on the other hand, are quickly accomplished, 
provide instant gratification, and are therefore completed with much more 
regularity. 

Alan Lakein*s advice on this subject is both practical and persuasive. 
In eight key ch2q)ters. he suggests a variety of tactics, including the following: 
recognizing the consequences of delay and the advantages of action; reducing 
a large task to small subtasks; woricing at the task for five minutes per day to 
initiate involvement; gathering additional data; performing a subtask of the A>1 
that coincides wiih your current mood; setting deadlines and announcing your 
deadline to someone else; taking rest teeaks; and rewarding yourself as subtasks 
are :;ccomplished. 

Of the four-part process to time management, this completes part three: 
subduing the doubleheaded dragon of external and intemal time wasters. At 
this point a warning must be sounded. Incorporating any of the preceding 
strategies into your office routine may require uncomfortable changes in com- 
fortable habits. For this reason, and because he is convinced that "evolutionary 
changes of style are more profitable than revolutionary changes." Ray Cross 
recommends adopting time management strategies gradually, one at a time. In 
otlier words, instead of quickly slaying the two-headed dragon, you should ac- 
tually try starving it to death. Once you have successfully internalized a new 
strategy and made that new strategy a comfortable habit, you can then add 
another, and another, to your repertoire. 

And to what end? Darrell Lewis and Tor Dahl state. "It is generally 
accepted that most managers should be able to clear about 25 percent of their 
time with littie or no drop in current output" — which leads us to part four. Thus 
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cleared, that time becomes discretionary time, leadership time, time for plan- 
ning and executing Dnicker's "right things." 

Weldy closes his monograph with a shopping list of suggested leader- 
ship activities tfiat includes detailing a "great idea" for your school, making fresh 
contacts with students and parents, planning the next year's chief objectives, 
and writing an article. At this point we shift our attention to another leadership 
activity worthy of addition to Weldy's list. Having begun the management of 
time, why not research and implement a program for its corollary — the manage- 
ment of stress? 



Previously it was noted that time and stress management are two 
strands of the same braid. Not only does mismanagement of the one exacerbate 
mismanagement of the other, but also specific problem areas in the manage- 
ment of both are identical. For instance, paperwork, telephone and visitor in- 
terruptions, excessive meetings, lack of planning time, and procrastination are 
both time wasters and stress producers. 

The correlations between time and stress management suggest that the 
strategies for attacking both would also correlate. And so they do. LiV^time 
management, the numagement of stress requir?^ the following: ( 1 ) a shift in at- 
titudes and level of awareness, (2) self-analysis and identification of stressors 
via the daily stress log, and (3) practical techniques for the management of those 
stressors identified. As always, awareness and attitude come first 

What precisely is stress? Among the myriad of definitions in print, 
that advanced by Donald Dudley and Elton Welke is exceptional for its 
siiiq)licity : stress is "an ad^>tive response in which your body prepares, or ad- 
justs, to a threatening situation." 

Such preparation manifests itself in a host of symptoms, both 
physiological (increase in heart rate, blood pressure, respiration, and levels of 
adrenalin) and psychological (irritability, depression, anxiety, withdrawal). 
Further, stress is integrally related to control: the greater one's sense of power- 
lessness over the stressor, the greater the stress. 

Because one's perception of a "threatening situation" is often highly 
subjective (discounting obvious physical calamities), stress itself is a highly 
subjective phenomenon; it truly is "all in the mind." Consequently, intellectual 
awareness of and proper emotionp' attitudes toward "tress are even more im- 
portant than a similar enlightenment toward time, which is a highly objective 
phenomenon. 

One instructive orientation into common stressors and their relative 
magnitudes is Holmes and Rahe's Social Readjustment Rating Scale. The scale 
(sec table 1) lists forty-three different "life events," ranging from "Death of 
Spouse" to ''Minor Violations of the Law" and assigns each event a numerical 
value (fiom a high of 1(X) to a low of 1 1) that correlates to the stressfiilness of 
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Reprinted with permission from Journal of Psychosomatu Ff xp"., ch.vol II, T. H. 
Holmes. R. K. Rahe, 1%7, p. 216, uble III, Pergamon Press, Ltd. 
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the event To use the scale, you merely note which "life events" occurred to 
you during the previous two years and tally the associated numerical values. 
The significance of the scale lies in the fact that studies have shown a positive 
correlation between degrees of stress and the probability of incipient illness or 
accidents, as Dudley and Welke explain: 

Should you accumulate 150 points on the Social Readjustment 
Rating Scale within a period of two y« rs, there is a 3 3 percent prob- 
ability for you to contract an illness or suffer an accident. When 300 
points are accumulated, the probability soars to 66 percent. At 450 
points the probability is almost cert/an — in the 90 percent range. 

While a personal tally on the rating scf ^ will certainly prove reveal- 
ing, Walter Gmelch (1978) issues this caveat against an overly literal reading 
of the scale: 

A few points should be kept in mind: first, boti? pleasant (mairiagc) 
arnl unpleasant (divorce) life events can cause harmful stress; 
second, no one can escape, nor does anyone necessarily want to es- 
cape all these crises, since to some degree stress is life; and, third, 
due to differing abilities to cope, the same event does not have the 
same impact on all individuals. 

The ability to cope is a Icamcci se^ of skills and is central to the under- 
standing and management of stress. How well do you cope? Dudley and Welke 
offer a coping quiz that asks questions ranging from "Do people who know you 
well think you get upset easily?" to "Have you set goals for the future that satis- 
fy you and are realistic?" Your answers shoMid prove as revealing as your tally 
on the Social Readjustment Rating Scale. 

Another instructive exercise is the "Type 'A' Behaving" questionnaire 
included in Michael and Delores Gianunatteo's book. A high proportion of yes 
answers to such questions as "I'm frequently in a hurry," "I really enjoy win- 
ning and hate to lose," and "My job is the most important thing in my life" in- 
dicates the probabiHty of a ^Type A" personality, defined by the Giammatteos 
as "one who is always pushing, doing, creating, initiating, and who may be 
beaded toward an early death or heart attack." 

After orienting yourself to the subject of stress in general and personal 
stress factors in particular, you'll want to take stock of the attitudes with which 
you confront your working day. Constructive attitudes for the management of 
stress will be discussed later. For now, be aware of the following attitudes that 
promote stress: authoritarianism, intoleitmce, being ove.ly concerned with 
what "should b^" rather than with what "is," indecisiveness, worry, perfec- 
tionism, "stockpiling hurts," magnifying minor irritants, failure to communi- 
cate feelings, believing that you arc a victim of fate and of your feelings, and 
needing and seeking love and approval from everyone. 

Although this list is not a definitive one, familiarity with these nega- 
tive attitudes provides one more orientation into the subject of stress and one 
more preparation for self-analysis and the identification of specific stressors. 
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The purpose of tracking sources of stress for several weeks is the same 
as that for tracking time: to become aware of specific problem areas and their 
patterns of reoccurrence. Gmelch (1981) recommends that school leaders tally, 
at the end of each day for one week, the most stressful incident (such as con- 
fronting a staff member), the most stressful series of related incidents (such as 
frequent telephone interruptions), and the approximate level of your stress on a 
scale frwn one to ten. As with the daily time log, the form of this tracking ac- 
tivity is less important than that you do this preliminary exercise and do it in 
writing. 

After tracking your sources of stress, you might want to compare your 
stressors with Gmelch*s administrative stress index — a list of thirty-five typi- 
cal stressors identified by educational administrators, including "preparing and 
allocating budget resources," "trying to resolve differences between/among stu- 
dents,'* and **being involved in the collective bargaining process." Of these thir- 
ty-five stressors, Gmelch identified and ranked the following top ten: 

1. Complying with state, federal, and organizational niles and 
policies 

2. Feeling that meetings take up too much time 

3. Trying to complete reports and other paperwork on time 

4. Trying to gain financial su|;^rt for programs 

5. Trying to resolve personnel conflicts 

6. Evaluating staff members* performance 

7. Having to make dec 3ns that affect the lives of individual 
people that I know (c< .ugues, staff members) 

8. Feelings that I have too heavy a woridoad, one that I cannot pos- 
sibly finish during the normal work day 

9. Imposing excessively high expectations on myself 

10. Being intenupted frequently by telef^one calls 

Another study used methodology similar to that of the Social Read- 
justment Rating Scale. Robert Koff and his colleagues factored and weighted 
four areas of stress for elementary, middle, and secondary school principals. 
Conflicts with teachers were consistently ranked as the highest stressor. Ir- 
regular events with severe consequences — events in which the administrators 
felt threatened and powerless — were rated the next most stressful. (Examples 
include teacher strikes, involuntary transfers, bad publicity, threats and assaults, 
and legal actions against the school.) Student conflicts were rated below these, 
though the stress therein increased significantly from elementary tohigh school. 
Finally, routine management tasks were consistently ranked as the lowest, most 
manageable stressor. 

All these fmdings echo what was noted earlier, that stress is integral- 
ly related to feelings of ix)werlessness — feeling out of control. Successful stress 
management requires not just the identification of your stressors but also the 
categorizing of them into those that are within your control and those that are 
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not The distinction will detennine your strategy for attacking the stressor, 
thougha// the various strategies share one trait in common: all return a measure 
of control to their user. 



In any discussion of stress management, one strategy always high- 
lighted is diat of time management. Incsed, four of the top ten stressors on 
Chnelch*s list involve use of time: meetings, papenvoik, heavy woiidoad, and 
telephone interruptions. Ptoperly executed, time management creates the 
balance and control in one*s life that Alan Lakein repeatedly em{4iasizes. 

But time management can be subsumed by a larger, more generalized 
concept, that of ^^pacing," of consciously regulating the ebb and flow of your 
life. Time management will help you to do that So will familiarity with and 
proper use of the Social Readjustment Rating Scale; for instance, if you are 
aware that you*ve recently experienced a high number of life change events, 
you should consider consciously forgoing another controllable change- 
moving to a new neighborhood, for example, or taking classes towaid your 
PhD. 

You can also pace yourself by regulating what Donald Dudley and 
Elton Welke refer to as naturally occurring cycles of *'activation and 
widKfarawal." While it is nomial to alternate between periods of outward-reach- 
ing activity and periods of quiet renewal, the authors caution against abrupt 
swings between either extreme: 

If your customary manner is type A, fast-paced, try to slow down 
by mild degrees in a uniform way rather than suddenly embracing 
total relaxation between outbursts of activity. In the same way, if 
you are a classic type B, relaxed and calm, try to modestly pickup 
your life tempo unifomUy acn)ss periods of both wOTk and play. 

Anotiier strategy fOT managing stress is creative problem-solving. The 
applicability of problem-solving to stress management lies in the fact that delays 
in confronting problems inevitably tend to magnify them. Such procrastination 
not only allows the problem situation to deteriorate, but also allows lUental 
mushrooming of the problem — mental exaggeration that is disprx)portionate to 
the problem *s actual severity. 

A third strategy in the numagement of stress — control of conununica- 
tions— is discussed in chq)ter 1 1. The importance of skillful communication 
to stress management becomes clearer as one recalls that authoritarianism (ex- 
cessively directive cmmiunications), intolerance (excessively negative com- 
munications), and failure to express feelings (excessively repressive 
communications) are three key promoters of stress. It*s important to recognize 
that the words you use— and choose not to use— don*t merely describe reality; 
they create it. 

Job and role clariflcation also contribute signiHcandy to the manage- 
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ment of stress. A job can be inherently stressful (hence worsening each daily 
occasion of stress) if one *s role is unclear or subject to conflicting expectations, 
or if the job involves too much work, too little work, too little opportunity for 
achievenient, and/or inadequate performance evaluation. 

"Preventive management," assert James and Jonathan Quick, is the key 
to reducing this kind of stress. While the authors reconunend several specific 
management tools for the clarification and restructuring of jobs/roles, any 
process that analyzes and sets out, in writing, the expectations inherent to each 
job is useful. Peter Dricker*s well-known system of "Management by Objec- 
tives" is a prime example. 

FinaUy, controllable stressors can be confronted one at a time via for- 
malized methods of frontal attack. Gmelch (1981) offers the following svs- 
tematic procedure: 

1. Identify your most bothersome stressors and select one to 
resolve. 

2. Search for the causes of this stressful event. 

3. Generate a set of possible solutions to remedy the causes. 

4. Specify a plan of action you will take to alleviate one cause. 

5. Develq) a time table to implement your plan of action. 

6. Set a date and method for how you will follow up and evaluate 
the effectiveness of your plan. 

7. Investigate the potential problems or unintended consequences 
(additional stress) your action plan may have created. 

At the risk of belaboring the obvious, one last management strategy 
for controllable stressors is worthy of mention before moving on to the subject 
of uncontrollable stressors: that strategy is simply to ask for help. Management 
consultants, seif-help books, professional associations, central administration, 
your professional peer group, the school advisory council or other parent com- 
mittees, and professional analysts can all help to generate solutions to stressful 
situations. I>on*t suffer in silence. Use them. 



When stressors are beyond your personal control (for example, 
statewide budget cuts, a personality conflict with your inunediate superior), you 
must seek to reduce stress in the one area left to you: within yourself. This is 
accomplished through a series of strategies that build up your resistance to 
stress— that inoculate you, so to speak, and increase your level of tolerance. 

General physical health and well-being are fundamental here. The im- 
portance of regular exercise, good eating habits, and periods of recreation are 
cliches that nevertheless merit repeating. 

Because stress is such a subjective phenomenon, a variety of mental 
skills work to right stress on its home ground — in the mind. Many of these 
skills — meditation, prayer, biofeedback, yoga, the relaxation response — in- 
crease one*s inner sense of calm well-being. "Mental imagery" — the conscious 
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nroduction of positive mental scenes — ^is also often suggested as a means of 
manipulating one's sympathetic nervous system into a state of relaxation. 

James Manuso recommends the learning of a "quieting response" a 

reaction to minor daUy irritations in which "one takes two deliberate deep 
breaths, paying attention to relaxing the jaw. the shoulders and tongue, and one 
tcUs himself he will not permit his body to get involved in this. This breaks the 
sequence of the stress response." 

Similarly, "thought stopping" is a means of quieting internal anxiety. 
In thought stopping, one learns to banish obsessive or worrisome thoughts by 
mentally shouting "Stop!" and then insisting to oneself that "Fm not going to 
think about that now." After this mental interruption, the individual then con- 
sciously seeks an alternative thought or activity with which to become involved. 

Since we began by discussing attitudes. it*s appropriate that we circle 
back as we approach our close. The attitude most relevant to this section is 
r<?tera/ice— tolerance of individuals unlike ourselves and of situations unlike 
those we desire. In support, the Giammatteos state that "tolerance demands 
serenity on our part to become aware and then to make decisions about our 
response to the environment, people, and philosophies in it." 

Thus far we have considered ways school administrators can manage 
their own stress. As leaders of their organizations, however, their respon- 
sibilities extend beyond themselves to the welfare of their employees. 

Managing Strt^ss in the Organization 

School administrators, following the example of corporate executives, 
are taking a more active role as managers of stress in their organizations. The 
cost of stress in absenteeism, inefficiency, and resignations firom burnout is high 
enough, many administrators recognize, to warrant effective counter measures. 

Stress reduction in the organization takes two forms. One approach, 
not yet as common in schools as in the business world, operates on the assump- 
tion that organizations themselves can produce stress in their employees. The 
role of managers is to examine the work environment for causes of job stress 
and take steps to reduce it. Second, many school districts, again following the 
lead of businesses, have initiated "wellness programs," which encourage their 
employees to stay fit and lead healthy lives; stress reduction is a normal com- 
ponent of these programs. 

Job Stress and Teacher Stress 

Of course, a certain amount of stress in the workplace is unavoidable 
and even desirable: high standards and urgent deadlines motivate us to perform 
well. But stress also results when, for example, the heating and ventilating sys- 
tem docsn*t work, employees are not appropriately involved in decisions, and 
there arc conflicting expectations for what employees are to do. This kind of 
stress can be avoided simply by good management practices. 

According to Nico van Dijkhuizen. a psychologist who has studied 
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Stress in middle management for the Royal Netherlands Navy, a stress-produc- 
ing organization can be recognized by the following "signals": decreased work 
perfomumce, high absenteeism (some employees may partially absent themsel- 
ves by showing up at work but avoiding certain tasks or people), high staff turn- 
over, irritability and interpersonal conflict, and decline in staff members ' mutual 
support (for example, they show less interest in one another's problems). Van 
Dijkhuizen also suggests paying attention to the behaviors of individual staff 
members. Signs of stress include increased smoking, sleeplessness, sudden 
changes in clothing habits, eating too little or too much, excessive drinking, and 
high blood pressure. 

If you observe these symptoms in the staff members of your school or 
district, careful diagnosis of the causes is in or 'er. Van Dijkhuizen lists poten- 
tial contributors to stress in an organization and recommends corrective steps. 
Several of these checkpoints are presented here along with their possible ap- 
plicaticMis in schools. First > the physical job-environment; look for such con- 
ditions as student disorder, litter, and excessive noise levels. Second, the 
organizational structure, if too hierarchical, may need to be flattened. Current 
efforts to create a more professional (less bureauc. tic) work environment for 
teachers may well lead to a reduction in the stress level of teaching. Third, jobs 
may need to be restructured to achieve a better fit between employees and the 
organization. Van Dijkhuizen emphasizes that not all employees are alike: 
some thrive on challenge whereas others may need to have their workloads 
reduced. Fourth, "information needs to be channelled and apportioned very 
carefully" so that "all employees get the right infonnation at the right time." 

Fifth is the need for clarity. Every employee needs to know not only 
what he or she must do and what others expect, but must also know "general 
company policies and the company's results." Says van Dijkhuizen: "Such 
clarity enables one to place oi e's own job in a broader perspective, bringing 
positive effects to self-esteem." In schools, this need will be met if the prin- 
cipal clearly communicates the school's mission and regularly informs teachers 
and students of their progress toward achieving that mission. 

Sixdi is "support from superior and colleagues." Van Dijkhuizen says 
his research indicates that such support softens the effects of stress on 
employees' lives. Collegial support is particularly necessary for teachers, be- 
cause the traditional school structure isolates teachen* from one another and 
makes it difficult for them to receive the encouragement and support of their 
colleagues. 

Finally, when employees are given the opportunity to participate in 
decisions affecting their work, they often experience "more clarity, less con- 
flicts and better relations with others." Practical ways to involve teachers and 
other staff members in school decisions are given in chapter 7. 

Most of the attention to reduction of stress in schools appropriately 
focuses on the work environment of teachers. Betsy Schlansker notes research 
indicating "that as many as 25 percent of K-1 2 teachers may be experiencing a 
damaging degree of burnout." In her own survey of teachers, five of the ten 
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most Stressful events were "management tensi(m$": 'notification of unsatisfac- 
tory perfonnance; involuntary transfer; denial of promotion or advancement; 
overcrowded classrooms; and disagreements with supervisors." Schlansker 
says that "these are areas in which the principal could intervene, mediate, or in 
some way provide support" 

Diane Frey and Joseph Young advise principals to watch for these 
symptoms of teacher burnout: "apaihy, fatigue, tension, fiiistration, boredom, 
irritability, detachment, rigidity, demoralization, hopelessness, and a sense of 
not being qiprecipted." Then they suggest a number of actions principals can 
take to alleviate teachers' stress. Notice that several of the actions listed below 
corresp(»id with the checkpoints on van Dijkhuizen's list of organizational 
stressors. 

• Eliminate unnecessaiy stress through careful planning; for ex- 
ample, give teachers adequate notice of mandatory meetings. 

• Maintain a high prais^criticism ratio (at least 3: 1 ). 

• I^vide'*inservice workshops on stress management, relaxation, 
visual inuigeiy, biofeedback, and cognitive restructuring." 

• Esuiblith a support network that allows teachers to share problems 
and resources. 

• "Identify potentially exhausting jobs and rotate teachers peri- 
odically out of these positions." 

• Rrwideoppmtunity for teachers to express their ideas and to par- 
ticipate in decisions relevant to them. 

• Hdp teachers "to lower unrealistic expecutions" for themselves. 

• Encourage the use ofhumor—"the ability to laugh at <Hieself can 
help one survive even the worst situations." 

When Raymond Calabrese polled a -sample of teachers to find out 
which of tiieir stress factors were most under tiie control of die principal, tiiey 
identified four areas: "elimination of ambiguous policies; increase of visible 
support; improved communications and directions; and increased positive feed- 
back." Three of Uiese items, he notes, "relate directiy to die principal's ability 
to communicate." 

In sum, school leaders who expect excellence from tiieir teaching staffs 
must prr>vide a proportionate degree of support. In addiuon to demonstrating 
dieir own caring and assistance, principals can lead die faculty in creating net- 
works of collegial sharing so teachers can support one anotiier. 

W^llnMt Programs 

An increasingly popular districtwide strategy for combatting healtii 
and stress problems is die employee wellness program. During the past decade 
many school districts have followed die lead of PepsiCo. IBM, Kodak, and otfier 
corporations in instituting programs diat typically involve organized recrea- 
tion, workshops on healdi issues (such as stress nuuiagement, nutrition, safe 
living, alcohol dependency, exercise), stop-smoking campaigns, medical tesu, 
and inducements for regular doctor checkups. Some districts add activities and 
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instruction for students and the ccmimunity as part of their public relations ef- 
forts. 

Through employee wellness programs, school districts seek such 
benefits as higher productivity, fewer substitutes, positive adult role models for 
students, and the possibility of reduced health insurance premiums. A reduc- 
tion in premiums may be possible if the wellness program leads to a significant 
decrease in insurance claims by employees and if the insurance company offers 
a discount for reduced claims (not all do). 

According to data in the New England Journal of Medicine (cited by 
Dennis Colacino and Michael Cohen), 1 .3 percent of die U.S. population are 
respmisible for half of all hospital costs. These high-cost patients, say Colacino 
and Cohen, are "far more likely to smoke, be overweight, abuse alcohol and 
possess an adverse life-style." If wellness programs can lead such individuals 
to adopt more healthy habits, it is obvious that these programs can dramatical- 
ly affect heal^* costs, as well as reduce the stress that results from abuse of one*s 
body. 



The successful management of time and stress caimot be exercised in 
a vacuum. Nearly all the strategies, and even some of the attitudes, require a 
team approach. MinimaUy , that team consists of you and your secretary, since 
the secretary is the administrator*s partner in production. 

Programs for time and stress management should encompass the 
leader*s support staff and colleagues and, better yet, even filter upwards. Many 
of the time/stress management strategies discussed-delegation, role clarifica- 
tion and restructuring, rejecting mcmkeys, communication skills — are depend- 
ent upon contact with and cooperation from the leader*s colleagues. 

But more significandy, these programs involve your coworkers be- 
cause you are in a leadership role and are therefore — ^for better or for worse — 
a role model whose attimdes and practices set the tone for the entire office. And 
as a role model, your staff can perceive you in one of three ways: passively in- 
effectual in the management of time and stress; actively detrimental in the 
numagement of time and stress (a time-waster and stress-carrier); or worthy of 
emulation in the management of time and stress — a true leader. 

Managing time. Managing stress. Concentrating on effectiveness, 
contribution, and purpose. What results from accepting these challenges? As 
usual Peter Drucker says it well: 

What is being developed here is not infomiation, but character: 
foresight, self-reliance, courage. What is being developed here, in 
other words, is leadership— not the leadership of brilliance and 
genius, to be sure, but the much more modest yet more enduring 
leadenhip of dedication, determination, and seiious puipose. 
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Chapter 15 

Managing Conflict 

John Undelow and James J. Scott 

C 

^^onflict IS a natural part of human existence. It is as surely a companion 
of life as change, death, and taxes. 

Conflict exists on many levels and takes many different forms. Within 
society, there arc many focal points of conflict, where numerous "forces" seem 
to clash time and again. One of these focal points is the public school ad- 
ministrator. As James Lipham and James Hoeh. Jr.. state. "All institutional 
roles, particularly those in public institutions, arc subject to numerous sources 
and types of disagreement or conflict. But few seem so fraught with conflict 
potential as that of the public school principal." Larry Cuban observes that 
"conflict is the DNA of the superintendency . The very nature of the roles that 
school chiefs must play makes conflict inevitable." 

Because conflict plays a recurring role in the lives of school principals 
and superintendents, those who hold these positions must learn to manage con- 
flict effectively and turn it toward constructive ends. To do this, they must un- 
derstand conflict— what it is. where it comes from, and how it develops and 
dissipates. They must, in addition, possess the skills necessary to manage con- 
flict effectively. 



The Value of Conflict 

As Stephen Robbins notes, the word conflict has a negative connota- 
tion for most individuals. Indeed, many if not most conflict situations arc dis- 
tuibing to participants and observers alike, and many conflicts lead to 
destructive ends. 

But as many veteran administrators have recognized, conflict is a two- 
sided coin. Conflict can indeed be disruptive and destructive. But it can also 
be a source of creativity and constructive action. Many thoughtful people even 
consider conflict to be "the Mother of creativity." Gordon Lippitt lists a num- 
ber of negative and positive effects of conflict. On the negative side, it 

• diverts energy from the task at hand 

• destroys morale 

• polarizes individuals and groups 

• deepens differences 

• obstructs cooperative action 

• produces irresponsible behavior 
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• creates suspicion and distrust 

• decreases productivity 

But on the positive side, conflict 

• opens up an issue in a confronting manner 

• develops clarification of an issue 

• increases involvement 

• improves problem-solving quality 

• provides more spontaneity in conununication 

• is needed for growth 

• strengthens a relationship when creatively resolved 

Conflict can be a valuable source of organizational renewal. Accord- 
ing to Richard Schmuck and colleagues, some conflicts "may even provide a 
creative ten.«ion that has the effect of improving school performance." Other 
conflicts, tnese authors are quick to add, can seriously weaken a school's in- 
structional program and should be resolved promptly. 

Robbins — a strong believer in the value of conflict — has even in- 
cluded in his book a chapter on stimulating conflict within organizations by 
disrupting conununications and altering organizational structure. "Organiza- 
tions that do not stimulate conflict," he states, "increase the probability of 
stagnant thinking, inadequate decisions, and at the extreme, organizational 
demise." Research supporting this contention comes from Jay Hall and Martha 
Williams (quoted by Robbins), who found that "established groups tended to 
improve more when there was conflict among members than when there was 
fairiy close agreement." 

Conflict i. school settings can help prevent teachers and ad- 
ministrators from ignoring what is best for students, says Robert Maidment, 
who advises principals to "encourage legitimate resistance." "When principals 
fiiUy embrace the notion that teachers have both the right and the responsibility 
for legitimate resistance, it again places conflict in a proper — and positive — 
perspective," he says. 

Thus, the effective school administrator should not seek simply to 
resolve all conflicts \ha arise in the school; rather, he or she should attempt to 
manage conflict by maximizing constructive conflict and minimizing destruc- 
tive conflict. 

The next section explores the nature of conflict. With a better under- 
standing of conflict, the reader can move on to the next two sections, which 
describe philosophies of conflict management and techniques of managing con- 
flicts. The chapter ends with some conunents on training for conflict resolution. 



Just what is conflict? Webster's Third New International Dictionary 
defines it as the "clash, competition, or mutual interference of opposing or in- 
compatible forces or qualities (as ideas, interests, wills)." A similar definition 
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is provided by Robbins, who describes conflict as "all kinds of opposition or 
antagonistic interaction." Oui main focus in this chapter is on social conflict- 
conflict between individuals and conflict between groups common to the school 
environment. 

Numerous writers have gone beyond simple definitions of conflict and 
have sought to more fu!ly characterize conflict by identifying types of conflict, 
sources of cotiflxcl, and stages of conflict. These three views of conflict— dis- 
cussed in lum below— are valuable for gaining a better understanding of con- 
flict and conflict management in school settings. 

Types of Conflict 

One typology of conflict already mentioned is that of constructive and 
destructive conflict. Constructive or "functional" conflicts, as Robbins states, 
"support the goals of the organization and improve performance." Destructive 
or "dysfunctional" conflicts, on the other hand, hinder organizational perfor- 
mance and should be "eradicated." 

"The demarcation between functional and dysfunctional is neither 
clear nor precise," Robbins continues. 

No level of conflict can be adopted at face value as acceptable or 
unacceptable. . . . The level that creates healthy and positive invol- 
vement towards one group's goals, may in another group or in the 
same group at another time, be highly dysfunctional, requiring im- 
mediate conciliatory attention by Hk administrator. 

Warren Schmidt and Robert Tannenbaum classify conflict according 
.0 the four kinds of issues over which people can disagree. First, disagreement 
can occur over facts, as when two parties "are aware of different pieces of 
relevant information, accept or reject different information as factual, or have 
differing impressions of their respective power and authority." Second, dis- 
agreement can occur over goals— "\he desirable objectives of a department, 
division, section, or of a specific position within the organization." Third, 
people can disagree over methods— \he procedures and strategies for getting 

from here to there. And fourth, disagreement can occur over values or ethics 

the "way power should be exercised." 

Stephen Bailey suggests another way of classifying conflict— by its 
severity or quality. At the first level of conflict severity, there is "an endless 
simmer of petty personality conflicts reflecting the chemistry and foibles of 
interacting humans." The wise administrator controls such conflicts by 
common-sense measures: separating antagonists, redefining roles, and 
appealing "to the maturity, good sense, and common organizational goals of 
everyone concerned." Ultimately, says Bailey, the administrator "settles for a 
low hum of contentiousness as a necessary— and at times healthy — noise of the 
human condition." 

ilie second level of conflict severity involves differences over 
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program and budget matters. "These are the daily-diet conflict that most 
educational administrators spend the overwhelming part of their time adjudicat- 
ing and managing/* states Biiley. 

Level three of conflict severity is that of "revolutionary" conflict, 
which involves "the legitimacy cf regime" rather than program priorities. The 
wisest course in such crisis situations, Bailey offers, is to redress the grievan- 
ces that are stimulating the revolution — assuming, of course, that such grievan- 
ces are legitimate. 



A fuller understanding of conflict can be gained by considering 
conflict*s origins. Four primary sources within the school can be identified: 
conununications problems, organizational structure, "human" factors such as 
personality, and limited resources. 

Communications Problems 

Much of the conflict in organizations can be traced to faulty com- 
munications. For instance, staff members who do not receive regular feedback 
about their performance may experience poor morale that manifests itself in 
negative remarks or unwillingness to follow management *s directives. Lack of 
communications between departments can lead to destructive competition. 111- 
defmed expectations, hidden agendas, lack of candor, and absence of trust are 
some additional examples of breakdowns in conmfiunications that can induce 
conflict. 

Communications problems that are organizational in scope can be dif- 
ficult to resolve without the assistance of a trained consultant. In cases of in- 
terpersonal conflict where communications problems appear to be the source 
of the conflict, simply bringing the parties together in a problem-solving ses- 
sion can often resolve the conflict. If one party seems to have difficulty "hear- 
ing*' what the other is saying, communications exercises such as paraphrasing 
(as discussed in chapter 1 1) may be of help. 

OrgonlzGrtlonai Structure 

The structure of the organization is another possible source of conflict. 
One study reported by Robbins found that conflict is more likely when jobs are 
less structured and routinized. Put another way, the greater the extent to which 
individuals within an organization are permitted to think for themselves instead 
of routinely following instructions, the greater the likelihood that disagreements 
will arise over the course of action to follow. 

For example, if teachers are required to employ particular methods of 
instruction, then the methods used by any one teacher are unlikely to generate 
controversy. But if teachers are given considerable latitude in choosing 
methods of instruction, some teachers may use methods that provoke debate. 
Within limits, controversy generated in such a fashion is a reasonable tradeoff 
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for the increased creativity and flexibility that accrue to an organization when 
it allows its members some latitude in performing their functions. 

The degree to which an organization's structure allows its employees 
to participate in decision-making also has an effect on conflict. As participa- 
tion increases, so does the rate of conflict, as several other studies reported by 
Robbins show. Although the overall number of conflicts went up with par- 
ticipation, the number of major incidents of conflict went down. Participation 
in decision-making, Robbins suggests, "permits a greater opportunity for the 
expression of existing disputes and allows more occasions for disagreements to 
arise." Tiie same opportunity to express minor conflicts, however, may 
"prevent minor irritations from developing into major incidents." 

Another study discussed by Robbins indicates that "power can 
facilitate coordination and concurrently reduce conflict." Up to a certain limit, 
increasing a school principal 's formal authority can reduce conflict between the 
principal and the stafi". 



Human Factors 

In addition to communications and structural sources, conflict can 
arise from "human factors" within an organization. Whereas communications 
and structural factors can, in part, be controlled by an administrator, human fac- 
tors are largely beyond his or her control. Personality traits that have been found 
to correlate with increased conflict are high authoritarianism, high dogmatism, 
and low self-esteem. One of the most powerful "human" sources of conflict is 
differing value or goal systems, which are quite often impossible to change and 
can only be "managed." 



Umited RMOurces 

Another source of conflict is of immediate practical concern to the 
school administrator— competition over limited resources. When an organiza- 
tion has an abundance of resources, those resources can easily be allocated so 
that all the parties involved are convinced that they are getting their fair share. 
When resources are limited, however, allocating those resources so that all con- 
cerned receive what they think they deserve becomes much more difficult. 

When the science department needs new bunsen burners and the 
library needs to replace some books but the funds are not available to do both, 
the principal must decide who gets what. Conflict arises as each department 
tries to convince the principal that its needs are more pressing than those of the 
other departments. No matter what decision the principal makes, somebody is 
going to be dissatisfied. It is the principal's job to ensure that all parties feel 
they have been treated fairly, even though they may not get what they want. 

At the district level, conflict can develop when teachers believe they 
need to be paid more and taxpayers refuse to provide the necessary funds. 
Failure to resolve such conflicts can lead to long and costly teachers' strikes. 
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Stages of Conflict 



Another means of diagnosing conflict is by examining its dynamics. 
Schmidt and Tannenbaum identify the following five stages of conflict develop- 
ment: 

The phase of anticipation, in which, for example, a manager knovs 
of an impending change and projects its consequences. 

The phase of conscious, but unexpressed, di^crence. Word leaks 
out about the change, and a feeling of tension ber*ins to build in the 
organization. 

The phase of discussion. Information i > formally presented about 
the change. Differing opinions begin t(> emerge. 

The phase of open dispute. Differences become more sharply and 
explicitly defined. 

The phase of open conflict. Each disputant tries to force his or her 
view on the others. The only possible outcomes now are v/in, lose, 
or compromi^r. 

Other authors disz^'xt the dynamics of conflict differently, and most 
include a stage of "relaxation" after the conflict has peaked. 

Conflict management is usually more effective when the administrator 
intervenes in the early stages of conflict. As the conflict develops through dif- 
ferent stages, different management techniques become useful. "Techniques of 
prevention and resolution adequate for the incipient stages c T conflict are un- 
likely to be useful during the crisis stage," states Bailey, "and they tend to be 
irrelevant at the stage of relaxation." 

When conflict is incipient, or in early stages of virulence, a sensi- 
tive administrator may release dangerous tension with a special 
meeting or b ^oke. When the storm is raging, certain types of meet- 
ings become impossible, and the very notion of jokes becomes 
obscene. When exhaustion is followed by a new-found harmony, 
the administrator's best therapy may be "natural healing," rather than 
any conscious strategy. 



Philosophies of Conflict Management 



According to Robbins, there are three primary philosophies of conflict 
management. What he calls the "traditional" philosophy prevailed from the late 
nineteentn century into the 1940s; in this philosophy, "all conflicts were seen 
as destructive and it was management*s role to rid the organization of them." 
The second philosophy, the "behavioral" view, supplanted the traditional 
philosophy a few decades ago and still prevails in most organizations. The be- 
havioral view differs from the traditional philosophy in accepting conflict as a 
normal part of an organization's functioning, but it still sees conflict as essen- 
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dally negative. Hence, the behavioralists concentrate almost entirely on find- 
mg ways of resolving conflict. 

Robbins advocates a thiid approach: the "interactionist" philosophy. 
Tlus approach recognizes the absolute necessity of conflict." expliciUy en- 
courages conflict at times, "defines conflict management to include stimulation 
as weU as resolution methods," and "considers the management of conflict as a 
major responsibility of ail administrators." Indeed, an increase in constructive 
conflict may be called for in some organizations that have lost their spark of 
creativity or m which apathy has reached epidemic proportions. 

Although there may be times when stirring the pot may be the best 
remedy for an ailing school or district, most of the conflict management tech- 
niques discussed in this chapter deal either with resolving conflict or with chan- 
neling potentially destructive conflict into constructive ends. This emphasis on 
conflict resolution recognizes that the puWic schools are already in a state of 
rapid change, with concomitant conflict; that few administrators feel the need 
to stimulate more conflict, since there is already an oveiabundance in the 
schools; and that most administrators are more interested in learning how to 
manage the conflict that already exists in the schools. 



' dchniques for Managing Conflict 

There arc as many methods for resolving conflicts as there are types 
of conflict and theories about how conflicts should be manageti As we shall 
see at the end of this section, no one method worics best in aU circumstances. 
Hence it is important for the administrator to be aware of all possible conflict 
management techniques, selecting from them as the situation wairants. 

In this section we consider such techniques as avoidance, containment 
of conflicts by individualizing them, creation of goals to which conflicting par- 
ties can agree to. creative problem-solving, compromise and the use of a third 
party, changes m the organization 's structure, use of authority to arbitrate con- 
fijcts. and recorjcihation of the parties after the conflict has been resolved. 

Avoiding Conflict 

"The most natural manner in which all animals, including man 
elmunate conf ict is to avoid it." states Robbins. If Hamion Zeigler and his col- 
leagues are right in saying that school superintendents, with their college 
degrees from schools of education, are "trained in the tenets of an ideology that 
defines conflict as pathological and consensus as the most legitimate basis of a 
decision, then it seems that school supcrintendents-and. to a lesser extent 
'chool pnncipals- - would naturally find avoidance very appealing. 

Administrators who do not handle anxiety well are most likely to seek 
ways of avoiding conflict. Monte Blue says that some administrators will tn 
to reduce the level of organizational conflict— whether it is resolved or not— 
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in an attempt to lessen the personal anxiety that they feel. Administrators who 
can handle anxiety can usually cope with conflict; those who cannot "cope well 
with even low levels of conflict or anxiety generally move into other positions 
or professions to avoid high levels of stress," Blue says. 

Avoidance techniques include ignoring conflict, procrastination, isola- 
tion, withholding feelings or beHefs, staffing with like-minded people, and 
"smoothing." Although avoiding conflict may seem like "the wrong thing to 
do," it is often a valuable short-term alternative. 

Ignoring and Procrostincrting 

Whenever possible, humans withdraw trom conflict and ignore the 
situation if they can. Sometimes this instinctive response is the best one avail* 
able. Events often reach their own state of equilibrium, and intervention may 
be either unnecessary or counterproductive. 

A variation of ignoring is procrastination or "deciding not to decide," 
which may, at times, also be a valuable short-term management strategy. The 
administrator may need more information or time to understand a situation or 
may wait for the situation to take clearer form before taking action. Taking a 
"wait and sec" attitude may be the best strategy in these cases. As Maidment 
puts it, it is "better to regroup than to re-grope." 

Deciding when to intervene and "uncover" conflict can be difficult. 
The administrator must decide whether bringing out a conflict will have destruc- 
tive or constructive consequences. Low levels of communications and 
problem-solving skills and low levels of trust among school staff may well en- 
gender destructive outcomes. Schmuck and his colleagues state that "uncover- 
ing conflict, then, involves a certain risk." 

Isolcrting Conflicting Parties 

A manager can avoid conflict between two potentially explosive in- 
dividuals b> isolating them in the organization so that they seldom interact. 
Two individuals may do this themselves, as Robbins notes, and stake out dis- 
tinct, nonoverl^ing territories. Often, an administrator and a subordinate will 
use this technique. "In those cases where the employee sees no other viable al- 
ternative to his present job and his superior finds the employee*s performance 
to be satisfactory, we can expect this avoidance technique to be effective," says 
Robbins. 



In cases where two individuals find it impossible to avoid ea^h other, 
each may withhold stating his or her fechngs or beliefs in the presence of the 
otiier. Such mutual ignoring, of course, only conceals differences, but it does 
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avoid overt confrontation. 



Seeking Like-Minded People 



Anotlier means of avoiding conflict is to staff the school with like- 
minded people. Tiiis approach may be appropriate in schools that are extreme- 
ly conflict torn because of diverse viewpoints. But "the manager who uses this 
approach consistently runs the risk of reducing the total creativity ot the staff," 
state Schmidt and Tannenbauin. "When everyone in the room thinks the same 
thing, no one is thinking very much." 

Smoothing 

"Smoothing" is the process of playing down differences between con- 
flicting parties while emphasizing their common interests. Issues about which 
there are differences are not discussed, while areas of agreement are stressed. 
Although smoothing is often relied on, any resolution it achieves will be only 
superficial; the differences remain and the conflict is only postponed. 

Avoiding conflicts in the ways outlined above can be valuable for 
managing conflict in some situations, especially minor conflicts. When 
employed to manage major conflicts, however, the same techniques can lead to 
expansion of the conflict, instead of containment. In the arena of community 
conflict, for example, Zeigler and his colleagues note that "the literature on 
fluoridation and school desegregation strongly supports the notion that 
avoidance leads to increased lay participation. Increased lay participation leads 
to a more complex management problem." 



Zeigle ' and his colleagues note that many potential conflicts between 
school administrators and members of the general public can be coi itained by 
individualizing them. These researchers observe that most communications be- 
tween school administrators and members of the general public are concerned 
with redressing individual grievances rather than with arguments over school 
policies. 

The degree to which such complaints can be resolved without resort- 
ing to policy modification will be an important predictor of the ex- 
tent to which conflict can be contained. If mdividual requests are 
treated responsively, collective action is less likely to take place. 

The following hypothetical example shows how individualizing cc^- 
flict might woik: A high school has a mandatory P.E. program that, for a f'^w 
weeks out of the year, involves boys playing football. Brad broke his leg play- 
ing football several years ago, and — despite his doctor*s assurances that the in- 
jury is completely healed — his parents want to make sure it doesn't happen 
again. Accordingly, they want Brad held out of the football portion of the P.E. 
program. 
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If the principal takes the attitude that rules are rules and there can be 
no exceptions, Brad's parents may well try to enlist citizen support for their 
side. Eventually, what started oi¥ as an individual grievance may blossom into 
a major conflict over the role P.E. should play in an educational program. 
However, if the principal agrees that Brad's parents have a point and accom- 
modates their wishes — peiiiaps by woiicing out an alternative P.E. program for 
Brad for that period when the other boys are playing football — then the matter 
will probably go no further. 



Another technique for managing conflict is the creation of a superor- 
dinate goal — a highly valued goa! that two conflicting parties can reach only 
by cooperating with each other. As Robbins explains, "The cooperative en- 
vironment grows as effort is directed away from concern with separate and in* 
dependent units to recognition that the conflicting units are part of a larger 
group." Superordinate goals are popular because of their promise of "win-win" 
solutions. 

Given that all the people involved in the school organization share one 
overriding goal-— educating the children — and given that administrators and 
teachers have much in common, it would appear that using superordinate goals 
would be one of the most effective conflict management techniques available 
at the school building level. However, a word of caution is in order. First, ac- 
tual superordinate goals that supersede the conflicting parties' individual goals 
arc difficult to create, and manufacturing phantom superordinate goals will fool 
no one. Second, the mutual trust and confidence needed for conflicting parties 
to woric together arc often absent. Finally, as Robbins says, the effectiveness 
of superordinate goals may be severely limited in cases where conflict originates 
from personal-behavior differences. 



Had the six blind men who came into contact with different parts of 
the same elephant pooled their information, they would have arrived 
at a more accurate description of the animal. In the same way, many 
problems can be seen clearly, wholly, and in perspective only if the 
individuals who see different aspects can come together and poo! 
their information. (Schmidt and Tannenbaum) 

Mutual problem-solving, some writers suggest, is often the best means 
for resolving social conflict. Conflicts often exist because of a lack of or 
problems in communicating. Bringing conflicting parties together to discuss 
their differences can, if property managed, lead to increased understanding, 
clarification of differences, and constructive collaboration. 

Schmidt and Tannenbaum provide several guidelines for conducting 
an effective problem-solving session. The administrator should: 
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• welcome the existence of differences within the organization as a 
valuable resource 

• listen with understanding rather than evaluation 

• recognize and accept the feelings of the individuals involved 

• clarify the nature of the conflict 

• indicate who will make the decision being discussed 

• suggest procedures and ground rules for resolving the differences 

• create i^>|nt)priate vehicles for conununication among the disput- 
ing parties 

• encourage the separation of ideas from the peo|;4e who propose 
them 

Problem-solving is especially valuable for resolving conflicts that 
arise from communications problems. In a problem-solving session, a great 
deal of communication takes place. Facts, goals, and strategies are discussed 
and clarified. Positions become understood. Areas for potential compromise 
are discovered. Faulty perceptions are corrected. 

When group members have varied q)inions on some issue yet are not 
entrenched in their positions, problem-solving sessions can be used to chaimel 
the energy generated by conflict into creative solution making. As Robbins 
notes, however, ''problem solving is inherently weak in regard to ccMiflicts based 
on differing value systems — one of the primary sources of conflict" Pft)blem- 
solving can elucidate the differences in two value systems, but argument can 
rarely alter deeply held beliefs. Forced problem-solving between two parties 
with incompatible value systems, Robbins observes, "only widens the differen- 
ces and entrenches each of the participants deeper into his position — ^for all in- 
tents and purposes probably increasing, and certainly not lessening, the level of 
conflict" 

Compromise and Use of a Third Party 

Compromise is probably the most widely used technique for resolv- 
ing conflict. Compromise can be generated internally as in a problem-solving 
session, or it can be externally generated by a third-party mediator or arbitrator. 

Compromise does not result in clear winners and losers, and it requires 
each conflicting party to give up something. "The idea is that it is better to have 
half a loaf than none at all,*' says Mary Nebgen. Compromise is the norm in 
legislative decision-making. And anlite avoidance techniques. Robbing states, 
"it does result in a decision, though not an optimum one for either party.** 

Compromise works best, states Nebgen, when "the cooperative inter- 
ests of the bargainers are stronger than their competitive interests" and when 
both parties have ample resources with which to bargain. 

Often, a building administrator will find himself or herself in the posi- 
tion of a third-party arbitrator or mediator. Two individuals or groups will 
present the principal with conflicting ideas or requests. The groups may ask the 
principal to make a decision, or the principal— exercising his or her positional 
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powers-may decide to make the decision. The principal can act as u mediatoi , 
clarifying and facilitating communication between the two partte^, or can act 
as an arbitrator, making the final decision after both sides have presented their 
claims. And if the principal is one of the conflicting parties, he or she may call 
for a neutral third party to help settle tiie dispute. 

Nfaidment advises administrators to "intervene cautiously" in a dispute 
between two staff members. 

An intervention is appropriate whenever (1) the issue i$ unduly 
prolonged, (2) other staff members enter the fray and take sides, or 
(3) the performance of either disputant is adversely affected. The 
last factor is a critical one requiring inunediate attention. 

Warning admmistrators to proceed cautiously, Maidment says, "Those 
in conflict are 'experts '—-they 're familiar with the issue, its causes, and its emo- 
tional fallout" When intervening, the administrator should talk separately with 
each party— listening carefully and ]m)bing for hidden agendas—^ then meet 
again separately witii each party to share observations. Only then, says Maid- 
ment, should the disputants meet together to attempt a resolution, eitiier by 
themselves or with the administrator acting as an "observer, mediator, or ad- 
judicatOT depending on the comidexity, severity, and intensity of the dispute.*' 

If the parties to a conflict accept a compromise simply because each 
side recognizes that it lacks the power to impose its will on the other, thsn the 
omiiHomise is in danger the moment the balance of power between the com- 
peting factioas changes. However, if the parties to a conflict accept a com- 
prcmiise because each side believes the compromise proposal is a reasonable 
one, then the compromise may prove to be a long-term solution to the conflict. 

It follows that the moderator of a dispute should work closely with 
both sides to develop a compromise that both sides consider to be fair, rather 
than one that each side grudgingly accepts for lack of an alternative. 

Changes in Organizational Structuro 

Conflicts can often be successfidly managed by making changes in the 
structure of the organization. Group members can be transferred or exchanged, 
special coordinating or conflict management positions can be created, the com- 
munications process can be facilitated with interlocking team structures, 
grievance and 2q>peal systems can be created, and the number of subunits in the 
organization can be altered. 

Separating conflicting parties, as discussed earlier, is one means of 
reducing conflict. In some cases, however — as when two departments tn other 
subunits are in conflict — it may make more sense to increase contact between 
the conflicting parties. When this is done, barriers to commimicaticn are oft sn 
reduced. 

Robbins cites the example of a major company in which two a^iul- 
ments were in continual conflict. The management had the two superv'sors 
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switch jobs for six months, a move that "promoted greater understanding and 
reduced intergroup conflict as the modified views filtered down" through each 
department. 

Another means of enhancing communication between conflicting 
departments is to create a position of "coordinate" of the two groups. The coor- 
dinator would perform functions in both departments and integrate their func- 
tions. 

Improved intraorganizational conununication can also be gained by 
creating a system of interlocking management teanfiS in the school or district, 
as Schmuck aiid his colleagues suggest The advantage of sucn a "multiunit 
school," state these authors, "is that it offers a communicative link betwe ^ each 
hierarchical level and each formal subsystem." In such schools, everyone 
"knows someone who can conununicate directly with the leadership team, and 
this arrangement permits direct managerial contact with those who may be in 
conflict" 

Small organizations, such as elementary schools, may deal with con- 
flict through regular administrative channels. But more complex organizations, 
such as school districts, "should have special formal structures alongside the 
regular managerial hierarchy for this purpose," state Schmuck and cowriters. 

Special grievance and appeal systems can be designed to allow or- 
ganizational members to challenge the rulings of superiors. "By giving the sub- 
ordinate an alternative to unsatisfactory directives of his superior," states 
Robbins, diis technique "can act to reduce conflict by requiring the superior to 
rethink the legitimacy of the demands he makes upon his subordinates." 

Some research has shown that as organ' ations become more complex, 
more conflict occurs. Thus, minimizing the number of administrative subunits 
may reduce conflict This approach, however, may be overly simplistic; a com- 
plex organization may well function smoothly if designed s4>propriately. 

Too much stress on unity and conmion organizaticmal goals may also 
be a source of conflict, state Schmuck and colleagues, especially "when the 
philosophies and instructional styles of faculty members are highly varied." 
Conflict in such schools may be successfully managed "by allowing for planned 
pluralian or school structures in which there are several teams, houses within 
schools , even schools within schools." 



In hierarchical organizational structures, states Robbins, "the authority 
of a higher-ranking individual :g the most frequent resolvent of inteipersonal or 
intergroup conflict" In us. ng authoritative command for intergroup conflicts, 
the imncipal is, in effect, ceciding to be the third-party arbitrator. When the 
principal uses authority to iettle disputes with subordinates, he or she is simp- 
ly using the traditional power of position to overrule the suboidinate. 

"Individuals in organizations, with rare exceptions, recognize and ac- 
cept the authority of their superiors," states Robbins. "Though they may not be 
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in agreement with these decisions, they will almost always ubide by them.'* 

Authoritative conmiand can solve conflicts quickly and neatly. The 
overuse or misuse of authoritative command, without meaningful input from 
subordinates, can foment a more serious kind of conflict — challenge to the 
legitimacy of authority. 

The use of force to settle disputes, states Nebgen, "may be most use- 
fully applied to conflicts which arise out of differing goals or values of special 
interest groups and interpersonal provocation." !f the opposing parties are firm- 
ly entrenched in their positions and there is little chance for compromise, "only 
forcing the issue will setde the problem." 

As emphasized throughout this handbook, the effective leader utilizes 
a variety of leadership styles in managing the school, including, at times, an 
authoritative style. And whf;n the leader decides to setde an issue through 
authoritative command, or b> any other means for that matter, he or she should 
clearly communicate how tjie matter will be settled before the process begins. 

Putting the Pieces Back Together 

When a conflict ends because one side succeeds in imposing its will 
on the other, a higher authority imposes its will upon both, or both sides have 
exhausted their resources and agreed to a compromise through necessity, a sub- 
stantial residue of ill-feeling and dissatisfaction may remain. Under such cir- 
cumstances, an administrator should make a conscious effort to reconcile the 
conflicting parties and create an atmosphere conducive to everyone working 
together once again. 

One example of such a situation is a teachers' strike, which usually 
ends only when one side has outlasted the other or each side agrees to a com- 
promise because both sides fear they lack the resources needed to win. It is true, 
of course, that occasionally a strike is ended because someone comes up with 
a proposal that both sides genuinely believe to be fair, but this is probably an 
exception rather than the rule. 

A pubhcation of the American Association of School Administrators 
(AASA), quoted by J. Williain ^ones, offers some practical advice to school 
superintendents who are faced w^ith the problem of what to do after a strike is 
over. The superintendent must "move quickly to meet the deep teelings of guilt, 
defeat, victory, anger, envy and hate" left over from the strike. The best way 
to do that is "to refocus differing segments of the educational conununity from 
their hard- fought polarized posiuons to a neutral meeting ground — the 
education of children" In addition, the AASA offers the following tips to 
supi^rvisors: 

• Anticipate the emotions of all gri)ups 

• Foster a climate for educational renewal 

• Totally brief all staff on new contract terminology 

• Launch a community and teacher involvement program 
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Jones offers "Six Points for Principals" who are faced with the after- 
math of a strike: 

1. The principd must be consistent in his or her dealings with 
everyone; no favorites, no good guys or bad guyi. Any devia- 
tion from total consistency will exacerbate the problems left over 
from the strike. 

2. The principal must foc'is on support for students, particularly 
through the instructional program. In all cases, the principal 
must ask, "What's best for students?" 

3. The prin .ipal must be firm in setting limits for acceptable be- 
havior. While the focus should be on reestablishing human 
relationships and not on retribution or punishment after the 
strike, inappropriate behavior from teachers or students cannot 
be tolerated either. Thus, firm ground rules must be laid down 
for apfHopriate staff and student behavior, with fair and consis- 
tent penalties spelled out for violations. 

4. The principal must quickly, fairly, and equitably implement the 
terms of the new contract. 

5. The principal must watch for and mediate disputes between 
parents and teachers and strikers and non-strikers. While in the 
latter case teachers can be bound by rules of post-strike conduct, 
parenL^ cannot. Principals must personally step in, in such cases, 
and attempt to miugate the conflict before it threatens post-strike 
relations with the community. 

6. The principal must expect and be ready to deal with bitteniess, 
anger, challenge of authority, compiainis, etc. These are com- 
monplace riiter a strike, particularly after a lengthy strike where 
Uttle, if anything, was gained. 

The basic prificiples underlying Jones's advice can be applied to situa- 
tions other than teachers' strikes. Whenever bitterness or dissatisfaction lingers 
after a dispute has been settled, the administrator must take the time to devise 
a plan for treating all the affected parties in a fair and consistent manner. 



Bailey, in the final section of his excellent essay on conflict manage- 
ment, offers additional valuable suggestions for successfully managing conflict. 
First, the administrator should breed an awareness of what is "bugging" col- 
leagues, teachers, and students. The administrator's ability "to recognize 
legitimate grievances and patent injustices and his willingness to respond to 
new hungers, new values, and new norms by reasonableness and open-minded- 
ness are essential if conflicts are to be precluded and ultimately resolved in any 
basic sense." 

Second, collective judgment should be substituted wherever possible 
for personal discretion. "The wise administrator knows how to create baffles 
and buffers to buy time, to absorb heat, to promote collective wisdom, to insure 
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a maumum sense of legitimacy for final decisions." 

Bailey*s third piece of advice is valuable in those conflict situacions 
that have gone beyond a state of rational negotiation. Essentially, the ad- 
ministrator adopts Harry Tniman*s five-point strategy: estimate your own 
resources, estimate your enemy's resources, form a judgment about what is to 
be done, implement your judgment with a plan, and, fmally, persuade your 
leaders of the value of that plan and mass your forces for the attack. 

Bailey's final suggestion is that the administrator should be "harshly 
realistic" about his or her limitations in managing conflict. 

There arc times in a year, in a career, in a life when cyclonic winds 
and waves will roll over everythin;, in sight and when the skill of 
the ablest mariner is probably less effective than his ikying on his 
knees — if for no other reason than that he has thereby lowered the 
ship's center of gravity. 

When all else fails, the administrator can derive some small measuie 
of hope from knowing that time and circimistance have a way of resolving many 
of those petty but annoying conflicts that seem to be beyond anybody's control. 
Jack Greenstein, principal of an elementary school in the Chicago area, tells of 
his experiences with Jamie, a fifth-grade transter student — older and bigger than 
his classmates — ^who enjoyed bullying the other children and disrupting class. 
Greenstein tried to win the support of Jamie's mother, but she sideo with her 
sm. Then Greenstein shifted Jamie to a different classroom, but soon Jamie's 
new tf 'u:her was pleading with Greenstein to gcit rid of the boy. Finally, 
Greenstein helped Jamie's mother find a spot for tl)e boy in a parochial school, 
but the parochial school sent him home within a few weeks. However, at about 
the time Greenstein thought he would be stuck with Jamie forever (the boy gave 
no indication he would ever advance beyond the fifth grade), Jamie 'j mother 
moved out of the area, faking her son with her. 



One final observation about the approaches and techniques for manag- 
ing conflict described in the preceding pages is that, as Edgar Kelley says, "no 
one method or outcome should be considered to be automatically 'best' for 
every situation. The resolution of conflict is always unique to the setting in 
which conflict occurs." 

Any administrator who attempts to use the same techniques for dif- 
ferent kinds of conflicts, says Bailey, 

is either a genius or a fool. For example, assume that a superinten- 
dent observes araging conflict within his board of education. Quiet 
catalysis in the form of friendly visits to the homes of contending 
leaders may be the most useful approach. If the conflict is between 
two subordinate principals arguing about bus routes, a structured 
confrontation may oe desirable. If the struggle is between the local 
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John Birch Society and the local chapter of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women over sex education, public -hetoric and 
careful and elaborate coalition building may be the superintendent's 
most effective tactic. The point is that such stratagems are not usual- 
ly interchangeable. Conflict-resolution styles and techniques use- 
Ail in one context may be quite disastrov: In another. 

When a conflict occurs, state Diane Frey and Joseph Young, "most 
people are impulsive about their manner of resolving it. They usually choose 
a method learned at an early age from signiflcant others in their environment." 
Administrators, Frey and Young advise, should develop an awareness of the 
conflict management styles they habitually use and then broaden their reper- 
toire to include other techniques. 

One factor that determines the appropriateness of a particular techni- 
que is the maturity level of followers. Marvin Fairman and EUzateth Claric ex- 
plain that beginning faculty members who are involved in a conflict will expect 
the administrator to weigh the evidence and then decide the matter on his or her 
own, whertas more experienced teachers will prefer a less active role by the ad- 
ministrator. Depending on the subordinates' level of experience and respon- 
sibility, the administrator may choose among several roles: 

arbitrator — listening to both sides and then telling one or 
bodi parties to modify their behavior 

negotiator — listening to both sides and trying to convince 
one or both parties to modify their behavior 

facilitator — bringing the parties together to work out a 
cooperative decision 

mediator — helping the parties reach a satisfactory com- 
pnmise 

delegator — encouraging the parties to work through the 
problem on their own 

Fairman and Claric warn that it is important to diagnose with care the 
subordinates' maturity levels: 'If you are using a conflict-managing strategy 
that is at a lower level than the mamrity level of your faculty members, it will 
tend to make them less mature and less responsible." 



To help breed an awareness of conrminnications and conflict manage- 
ment processes, numerous exercises have been designed by organizational 
development specialists (see Schmuck and Runkel) and others interested in the 
communications process. Exercises of this sort, says Bailey, "are useful in sen- 
sitizing the uninitiated to the varied worlds of conflict management." 

"But alas," Bailey continues, "most are as effective as learning to swim 
on the sand. And many lessons learned in sociodramas are forgotten in the heat 
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^.d confusion of reality." 

Bailey believes that field experience is the best way to develop con- 
flict management skills. Thus, many successful administrators of tomorrow, he 
states, may come from large famiUes "where from infancy they have par- 
ticipated in bouncing ego brawls and have learned the hard way the value not 
of unanimity'* but of "multianimity" — the "philosophical acceptance and 
delight in variety." 

In preparing administrators for conflict management, Bailey adds, "it 
can be said that case studies, sensitivity training, and simulation are better than 
formal theory, that novels and plays are better than textbooks, and that appren- 
ticeships and direct responsibility are better than anything else." In short, says 
Bailey, in the field of conflict management "we learn by doing." 

Superintendents "with doctorates were less successful in managing 
conflict than those without this advanced degree," report Zeigler and his col- 
leagues. Their explanation for this finding seems to be that colleges of educa- 
tion tend to view conflict as out of place in an environment — such as the school 
system — where expertise and logic should be the primary tools for decision- 
making. Consequently, it is quite possible that a prospective superintendent 
will come out of a college of education with little or no training in managing 
conflict and with an aversion to doing so. Such an individual would naturally 
have difficulties coping with a world in which emotion-laden issues — school 
busing, sex education, contract negotiations with teachers, and so forth — 
generate conflict. 

Schools of education would be well advised to adopt a more benign 
view toward conflict and to devote more time to courses that discuss conflict 
and its management, all the while remembering Bailey*s advice that actual ex- 
perience is the best teacher of all. 



Conflict is a constant companion of all human undertakings and should 
be considered a natural, not an anomalous, phenomenon. For most observers 
and participants, conflict invokes negative feelings, for it often leads to destruc- 
tive ends. But conflict can also be a constructive force in organizations, lead- 
ing to increased creativity and adaptability. 

The art of conflict management involves maximizing constructive 
conflict and minimizing destructive conflict. To achieve mastery of this art, the 
educational administrator nust understand conflict — its types, sources, and 
dynamics — and must be familiar with numerous techniques for managing it. 

But knowledge alone ' >t enough; ultimately, administrators must 
hone their conflict management skills in the field, in their day-to-day dealings 
with conflict. 
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This book suggests the knowledge, structure, and skills necessary 
for a leader to Inspire all members of the school community to 
work together toward the goal of an excellent education for all. Of 
the fifteen chapters in this second edition, four are new, and the 
others have been revised and expanded to address new findings or 
issues that have come into prominence since the first volume went 
to press in 1981. 

The Person 

Portrait of a Leader 
Leadership Styles 

Training and Selecting School Leaders 
Two Special Cases: Women and Blacks 

The Structure 

School-Based Management 
The Management Team 
Participative Decision-Making 
School Climate 

The Skills 

Leading the Instructional Program 

Leading the Instructional Staff 

Conmiunicating 

Building Coalitions 

Leading Meetings 

Managing Time and Stress 

Managing Conflict 

*Vor school leaders or aspiring leaders who are unfamiliar with 
much of this literature, I am confident that this book will become a 
valued resource, one to which they will turn and return as they 
confront the timely and timeless issues which this book addresses." 

From the Foreword by Edwin M, Bridges 
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